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PREFACE 


The p^^ems of Robert Browning are rich and varied in 
form, content and appeal. Unpopular or unrecognised in the 
^ Victorian age, these poems found great admirers and cham¬ 
pions towards the end of the last century. There was a set¬ 
back in the reputation from 1910 onwards, and by 1930 
Browning again recovered a part of the lost ground. Today 
he is neither highly esteemed nor unduly condemned. 

The poetry of Browning draws attention to a valid distinc¬ 
tion between a popular work and a great work of art. The 
popular work is easy, pleasant and entertaining. The great 
work is difficult and it seeks the active co-operation and 
participation of the reader. It is not obscure but difficult. 
That these poems of Browning are not easy is vouchsafed by 
the hand-books and cyclopaedias written by enthusiasts of 
Browning’s poetry. 

t 

The present edition of the poems includes the more promi¬ 
nent lyrics and monologues of Browning, the majority of them 
dealing with love. The introductory essays offer a critical 
appraisal of the major problems involved in the poetry of 
Browning. Each poem is analysed and commented upon to 
facilitate the better enjoyment and appreciation. There is an 
inexhaustible vitality and freshness in these poems written a 
century ago. 

The Editor is heavily indebted to all the past and present 
Browning scholars. In elucidating the poems he had to lean 
heavily on Mrs. S. Orr, Berdoe, Young and others. 

/ The E Utor’s special thanks go to Messrs Lakshmi Narain 

^ Agarwal for the neat printing and get-up. 


The Editor, 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


1. Life and Works of Robert Browning 

Robert Browning was born on 7th May 1812 in Camberwell. 
His father was a clerk in the Bank of England. His mother 
was the daughter of a German merchant who settled in Dundee. 
In his early boyhood he went to a local school which he left 
for one kept by Mr. Ready. At both the places he was noted 
as precocious. The real education of the boy was actually at 
home where the father recited from the Greek epics and medie¬ 
val chronicles. Along with this knowledge he was ignorant 
of the fact that such knowledge was unusual. He spent a great 
part of his childhood and also his last days in the society of his 
Sister Sariana. 

Browning grew up as Shelley and Keats began to evoke 
favourable responses from the reading public. In his earlier 
appearances he seemed to be a romantic. As Macready said 
“He looks and speaks more like a young poet than any one 
I have ever fcen.” Out of this romantic came Paulint whkh 
was published a nonymously in 1833. Biowning called it a 
fragment of a confession. The tone of the poem is morbid . 
This poem brought him the valuable friend.'hip of Alfred Domett 
who was celebrated in The Guardian Angel. Silverthorne, whose 
death led to the perfect lyric, May and Deaths aho became his 
fiiend. 

One of his friends, the Comte de Riperi-Monclar, intioduced 
R Bert Browning to the Medieval and Rcnascen:e schools of 
philosophy. He even suggested a poetical play on the subject 
of Paracelsus, In 1835 there appeared Paracelsus and it points 
out the lifelong interest of the poet in the corners of history. 
Browning never wrote poems on famous personalities. If he is 
to describe a political ambition, he selects the unknown king 
Victor of Sardinia. The character of Paracelsus is made to 
reveal the dangers and disappointments facing the mere in¬ 
tellectual. This study of intellectual egotism is a convincing 
proof that even at the age of 23, Browning was putting an end 
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fallacy This poem drew ihe admiration 

01 J. i>. MilK Landor, Hunt, Monckton-Milues and others. It 

^as about this time too that Browning can.e into touch uiih 

J-arJyle and Macteady the actor. On the advice of Macready, 

ne p'antied a great historical play, Sbafford. It is a political 

play covcurg .he reign of Charles I. This was followed by 

nmg Victor and King CAiules. another political play studying the 

despotic instinct. Colombe's Birthday is both political and ro¬ 
mantic. ^ 

It was in 1840 ihnt Snrdello was published and it evoked 
he charge of obscurity. The play deals with the period of the 
, ’Pb and Ghibelhne struggles iu medieval Italy. The gene- 
mi ciiticism of the p em evoked the reply from Browning ; “I 

'"V^clf, who did my best then and 

oi ncc# 

DolemT.vl'"’’fr*"" >b^‘Browning acquited a new and more 

c.°dcs”an nn love among Italian 

nol,n / " /’t/’/ta />ajw. It is thegieatest 

InTtds one the sentiment of the pure love of humanity.” 

uLaL^ahl h\ ^ 'Bo "O'lcl. obscuie and y 

an^h^H^ moulding the destinies of oihers to mightier ^ 

sohtud? Ire" h"'- B Pippa, and her musings in 

solitude are being overheard by matnre and tragic human 

groups. The errant benefactor is a woman. ^ 

lie Th’'°r‘" Blossomed in 1842 with his Drarr.a- 

JLh \ u ’• original and thee lyrics 

oH^ve'^ P®“'°".- 'IBey introduce us to his poetry 

of love. Here we have realism, optimism and beauty. 

In 1843 came the drama TAe/ee/urn e/Me Z)ri/r«. Brown¬ 
ing searches the corners of history, shows inicrest in the religio¬ 
sity of the East and reveals his love of lounds and colours. It is 
a psychologmal study of man. The central character Djabal 
belongs to the company ot Fra Lipo, Bishop Blongrain, and 
Sludge. Browning leeks to d, fend the indefensible, because he V 

takes up the sinners who are rejected even by the sinners them- 
selves. 


This play was followed by A Biol On the Scutcheon and even 
Macready had to refuse to play the leading role. When he 
was roused by Macready and Phelps he showed brutality of ^ 
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speech and ge-ture. Yet essentially he had a simple, heartfelt 
and boundless admiration for others. He could warmly praise 
Arnold, Clough and Swinburne in the same breath. He adored 
Shelley and Carlyle, liked Mill and Ruskin, and tolerated both 
Landor and Napoleon HI. 

It was such a Browning who came to admire the poetry of 
Elizabeth Barrett, Her poetry was rich with the elementary 
passions, wit, love of quaint figures and logical parallelism, 
paradoxes, and antitheses. His father’s friend Kenyon gave 
him an idea of her private life, and the same Kenyon spoke of 
him to her. In 1845 he sent her a letter expressing his mystic 
awe and fervour at the sight of her. The correspondence grew. 
He wanted to call on her and she began inventing all kinds of 
excuses. The climax was their meeting on May 20, 1845. He 
fell in love with her and made her a proposal. Elizabeth had 
to agree that elopement was the only possible course of action. 
In September 1846, she walked into a church, became Mrs. 
Browning and returned home as if nothing happened. La er 
the two fled to Italy. They went to Pisa and then moved to 
Florence. A son was born there in 1849 and Browning lost his 
mother. 

' Browning loved Italy, the art and life of Italy. He had a 
stiange fascination for painting and sculpture. We have his 
great poems on painting like Fra Lippo Lippi, Andrea del SqtIo 
and Piclor Ignotus. They all show the amount of technical 
knowledge he had, and “they smell of paint”. He became a 
technical expeit in painting, sculpture, and music. If he loved 
Italian art, it was because it was a living thing. 

The Bi ownings were extremely happy in Italy. They appear 
to have a diffeicTice only in the case of spirituali m. This is 
supported by Browning’s Sludge the Medium only to the extent 
that he dLliked spiritualists, not spiritualism. The only thing 
he never forgot was his marriage. He fell a “genuine ‘satisfac¬ 
tion about his own achievement as a lover and husband”, be- 
cause he rest red the health of his wife. It was again in Italy 
that Browning acquired the fi iendship ofl.andor. The happy 
life of the Brownings came to a close on J ii c29, 1861, when 
Elizabeth died. 

During the Italian period he published Bells and Pomegranates 
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Men and Women, Christmas Eve, and Dramatis Personae. He was 
then contemplating the great poem, The Ring and the Book before 
nis wife s death. This great work is woven round the ‘‘one 
moment , the moment one and eternal, which in a way played 
a vital part in his own life. It is the concept of the great mo¬ 
ment that we have in By the Fireside and in Youth and Art. The 
Bing was published in 1868 winter. 

death of his wife, he put on a mask of happiness, 
even ot frivolity. He loved company and moved and talked 
^5? always anxious to avoid giving the impression 

ot intellectual superiority. Lockhart said, “I like Browning; 
he isn t at all like a damned literary man.” There is a certain 
rough Bohemianism in his behaviour and work alike. He had 

a contempt for the sickly, for the ungenerous, for the unmanly ; 
and then he grew harsh. 

period of his life he came into personal contact 
w Palgrave, and Gladstone. He became a Fellow 

of Balhol in 1867. He declined the Rectorship of Glasgow and 
M. Andrews Universities. He was a friend of Jowett. He 

• ^ Cambridge in 1879 and of Oxford 

in 1882. 

Browning lost his father on June 20, 1866. Arabella Barrett, 
me sister of his wife, and his closest friend, died in 1868 ; and 
he noted at the time : “a dream which Arabella had of Her, in 
which she prophesied their meeting in five years.” His friend 
Milsand, who received Sordello, died in 1886 ; and Browning 
said of him, “I never knew or ever shall know, his like among 

With all tncse sorrows and glories, he gave Balaustiords Ad- 
venture in 1871. It is based on the Alcestis of Euripides. Aristo- 
phanes’ Apology appeared in 1875 and in 1877 The Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus. In 1871 came Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau : Saviour 
of Society and in 1873 there appeared Red-cotton Night-cap Country. 
In 1872 there came Fihne at the Fair, the soliloquy of an epicu¬ 
rean. Inn Album came out in 1875, and in 1876 he gave 
Of Pacchiarotto, and How He Worked in Distemper. A metaphysi¬ 
cal poem on immortality called La Saisiaz appeared in 1878, 
along with The Two Poets of Croisic. The two series oiDramatic 
Idylls came out in 1879 and 1880. Jocojtfn'fl (1883), FerishtaFs 
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Fancies (1884), and ParUyings with Certain People 
Their Day (1887) were the other poems. On August 13, ^8b8 ne 
left for Italy again and he died there on December 12, 188y. 
“He was buried in the Poets’ comer of Westminster Abbey, the 
choir singing his wife’s poem, ‘He giveth His beloved Sleep. 
On the day that he died Asolando was published. 


Browning and Tennyson 




The best poetry of Tennyson presents “a subtle tr^sforma- 

tion of the rude stuff of popular imagination. Browning 
considered this rude stuff to be dead matter. He was tempera¬ 
mentally a romantic realist. 

Both the poets were influenced by the changes taking place 
around them in the world. They retained till the end the 
themes they took up early in their careers There was n® 
change throughout their lives in ‘^^ir methods in their instru¬ 
ments, in their outlook and understanding of life, in their con 
cepts kman and God. Tennyson did not look at the social and 
political events of the time as a contemporary. He was even 
nery with himself for every doubt that troubled him, and he 
as angry with the new science and the new criticism. 

The reception to their work was different. 

lishedtwo volumes of poems in 1842, Prin«« m 1847, and 
Memoriam in 1850. They caught the attention of the public. 
Browning gave Paracelsus in 1835, Sordello in 1840, and Bells and 
Pomegramtes by 1846. The last has the Bells of poetry s nausic 

and the Pomegranates of thought. Imagination and '^llect, 
ideal faith and sensuousness, passion and calmness iinpulsiveness 
and self-mastery, the tragic and the grotesque, the joy and the 
sorrow of life have all been fused here. Browning spread his 
wide net far and wide and he handled his themes with searching 
analysis. In all this he anticipated the modern tendency to the 
intellectual analysis of human life He presented the complex 
•pattern of the inner life of man. The contemporaries could 

not admire this kind of poetry. 

In his short poems Browning developed a sort of 
sionism, nearly forty years before it became a cefinite school of 

painting. 
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Tennyson handled the theme of art but it did not lead him 
t^o consider the clashing complexity of life. Browning saw and 
felt the discords, and in embodying it in poetry he developed 
a steble thought^ and a controlled emotion. These complex 
conditions of passion and thought came into prominence long 
^ Victorian era came to an end. Browning represented 
the discords even in his rhythms and diction. Out of these 
discords he gave a hope. Though Tennyson too held out a 

often uncertain of it. Browning was always 
certain of the hope, and therefore he could resolve 
the discords. This he was able to do because he had definite 
ideas about man, God and nature. Tennyson never had a 
clear theory on any of these problems, except at the time he 
wrote the last stanzas of In Memoriam. 

Browning repeats his views. But the repetition fails to 
strike the reader because of the great variety of the subjects 
chosen and of the places described. This diversity is central 
to his poetry. Tennyson too wanted freshness of theme. But 
he could noi conceal the monotony. 

Tennyson modernised the Greek and medieval themes. He >, 
could not visualise imaginatively the periods to whi h his ) 
themes belonged. Browning was reinterpreting the past imagi¬ 
natively,^ creatively, and critically. Such is a poem like A 
Grammarians Juneral. Each poem offers a graphic account of 
the historic period and of the aspect of life. 

Tennyson is often conventional and he took a pride in being 
conventional. Browning was always free from the burden of 
accepted traditional ideas. His poetry belong to specific 
society or nation or religion. Nor can we elicit a settled stan¬ 
dard of social morality from his poems. 

Tennyson was an English poet, and he was an insular Eng¬ 
lishman at that. He was too patriotic to show a tolerant judg¬ 
ment or an impartial estimate of other lands. His scenery , 
comes from England, from the places where he lived. Browning, ^ 
on the oiher hand, is more an Italian than an Englishman. 

He had a heart and a mind that could sympathise With the 
characteristics of any nation. His scenery comes from many 
lands. If he had to write of a glorious deed of war, he goes 
out of England Thus we have How They Brought Good News, 
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In his heart of hearts he belonged to the world of man. Still 
his intellect was English, As Stopford Brooke said, *‘he has 
English optinusm, steadfast fighting quality, unyielding energy, 
directness, desire to get to the root of things, bold sense of per¬ 
sonal freedom, constancy to his theories.” Even the roughnep 
of form is a Teutonic feature. It is his Celtic nature that is 
revealed in induing the skin and soul of others, in his wonderful 
inventiveness, in his play with the themes, in his fantastic play 
with metre and rhythm, and in his general lawler^sness. He is 
Italian in his ardour, pathos and passion, in his iinpuUiye 
straining after the infinite and the indefinite, in his faith in 
the perfectibility of love, in his vision of nature, in his love of 
beauty, and in his great delight in all forms and varieties of 
art. His intellect and character have a Jewish strain too. He 
equated the ever-victorious righteousness with love, and held it 
to be the core of the universe. His subtle intellect, his meta¬ 
physical presentation, his love of parenthesis, and hi^ love of 
music as an approach to God are Hebraic qualities. In olhei 
words, Browning is an international poet. 


Tennyson expressed in his poems his settled convictions on 
social and political problems. Bi owning is a poet first at d last ; 
and hence he expresses the politics of the place and the time he 
describes. He avoided the contemporary questions. 

Browning had a wider range of theme and ;tyle. He 
analysed the complex and the obscure, and this led him at 
times away from the artistic side. But Tennyson is a careful 
artist and he expressed the universal element in man, not the 
variety. Browning was often careless in his composition, since 
he was not much interested in the poetical perspective. But his 
style is entirely his own and it is free from imitation. He 
becomes difficult because of his expression. When he was not 
careful, he even ignored the melody of verse But Tennyson 
gave the steady attention of a whole lifetime to his poetic forms 
and style. 

Browning gives us vivid fleshes in his description of Nature, 
even though he separates man from the elemental life of nature. 
Tennyson at times speaks as though nature bad no existence 
apart from thought. Browning could never humanise nature, 
but Tennyson humanises her. Only in Browning is she alive 
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and he describes her more vividly. His love of colour is extra¬ 
ordinary and he possesses this more than any other English 
poet. Tenny'on has only a fainter measure of ihis love of 
colour. Browning “saw things in colour, more than in light 
and shade.” Unlike Tennyson, he did not invent his landscapes, 
but drew directly fiom nature. 

Browning presents a rich variety of women with all indivi¬ 
dualities, subtleties, simplicities, obstinacy, extremes, impulses, 
cruelties, fears, audacities, self-sacrifices, hidden thoughts and 
passion. ThciC women were beyond the power of Tennyson to 
describe. Browning made them an important part oi his work. 
Each woman is given a separate existence, and a unique 
individuality. 

Browning loved the grinding, clashing, and rending sibilants 
and explosives. Tennyson preferred the tender liquid sounds. 
Though both found their best vocabulary among the Saxon 
monosyllables, Tennyson noticed their limpid simplicity while 
Browning was fascinated by gnarled and rugged force. “While 
Tennyson’s vocabulary is focussed among the ^combed’ in the 
direction of the ‘sleek’. Browning’s centres in the ‘shaggy’, ver¬ 
ging towards the ‘tousled’.” 

« 

In his early volumes Tennyson had the influences of the 
earlier poets. Some of his poems here were in the weak and 
sentimental strains of the poems of 1820 to 1830. But Brow¬ 
ning introduced himself with an original poetic voice. Pauline is 
harsh, abrupt and overloaded, but it is fresh. As it is well 
remarked, “Tennyson grew into originality, Browning leaped 
into it.” 

Browning had, unlike Tennyson, an unlimited capacity to 
focus his imagination on real things. He is not a visiot>ary, 
nor is he vague or incoherent. He shares with Tennyson a keen 
observation and a strong feeling ; but he has a vivid imagina¬ 
tion which enabled him to sympathise with the real and the 
ideal alike, with the seen and the unseen as well. The two are 
equally living and vital to Browning and he, therefore, becomes 
a dramatic and a philosophical poet. 
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3. Browning and His Age 

Browniug became famous with the publication of The Ring 
anhks BooL His popularity gradually increased till about 
1910, then declined for a decade, and now he is neither hauhly 
condemned no" praised too much. During his age, he was 
liked and admired for his dramatic lyrics and monologues. 
Ruskin said that he is “unerring in every sentence he writes 
^i*about the middle ages” and that he is ‘ always vital, right an 
profound.” Landor called him a very great poet: 

‘ Since Chaucer was alive and hale 
No man hath walked along our road with step 
So active, so enquiring eye, and tongue 
So varied in discourse.” 


Lord Lytton spoke of him as one: 

“Than whom a mightier master never 
Touched the deep chords of hidden things ; 
Nor error did from truth disserve 
With keener glance ; nor made endeavour 



To rise on bolder wings 

In those high regions of the soul 

Where thought itself grows dim with awe. 


Enquiring eye and variety of expression attracted l.andor. 
Psychological understanding of man, love of tiuth, sense of 
humanity and spiritual emotion fascinated Lord Lytton. Yet 
when these praises were showered on him, he was not as gieat 
or as popular as Tennyson or as Elizabeth Barrett. Browning 
himself accepted this popular judgment as true and valid. 

Soon after The Ring and the Book was published (1868-69) 
the Athenaeum declared : “We must record at once our 
conviction , not merely that The Ring and the Book is beyond 
all parallel the supermost poetical achievement of our lime, 
but that it is the most precious and profound spiritual treasure 
vthat England has produced since the days of Shakespeare.” 

^This was the turning point. By 1881 Dr. Furnivall and Miss 
Hickey founded the Browning Society. In 1886 Symons gave 
his Introduction to Browning. Yet the general public admired 
him for the religious values or for the philosophical ideas pre¬ 
sent in his poetry. 
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Browning stood in no precise and intimate relation with his 
age. Though he lived in a period of great political and eco¬ 
nomic activity, his poetry is untouched by any of those trends. 
Reading his poems one feels that the poet was not aware of the 
Reform Bills, Irish problem, Corn laws, Factory acts, Chartism, 
Crimean war, Indian mutiny, and expanding trade. Nor was 
Browriing disturbed by the theory of evolution and the new 
scientific discoveries. His mind was not inclined to doubt. He 
had supreme faith in the value of life, and he said that “it 
means intensely and means good.” 

Not only were the contemporary problems and facts absent 
fiom his poems, even England does not appear in the poems 
except fur the two poems, Home Thovghts Jrom the Sea and Home 
Thoughts from Abroad. If he referred to any political movements, 
it was merely to have a background. 

Browning’s poetry is rich with the analysis of hypocrisy, 
self-deception, insincerity and the like. These aie the traits 
found in all times. The Patriot is based on his understanding 
of the struggle for unity and freedom in Italy. The Ring and the 
Book is a story of 1689. The larger problems involved in the 
inward life of the individual being significant to him, he a. 
ignoied almost all the contemporaiy problems. ^ 

But if a contemporary discovery or idea illuminated an 
aspect of the mind, Browning was eager to take it up. He may 
have been ignorant of the philosophers of Germany and of 
Coleridge’s thought. But it was a thought similar to theirs that 
is at the bavis of his poetry. From the theory of evolution he 
caught the idea of continuity and progress. He was interested 
in applying the Darwinian theory only to the spiritual woild, 
not to the physical universe. Moial emotions cannot be ex¬ 
plained on natural grounds. We, therefore, read in Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology : 

“Suppose a pricking to incontinence— 

Philosophers deduce yon chastity 

Or shame, from just the fact that at the first ^ 

Whoso embraced a woman in the plain 

Threw club down, and forewent his brains beside, 

So stood a ready victim in the reach 
Of any brother—savage club in hand— 
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Hence saw the use of going o\it of sight 
In wood or cave to prosecute his loves— 

I read this in a French book t' other day.” 

The idea of spiritual development is central to the poetry of 
Browning. He had a singularly individual intellect along with 
cosmopolitan sympathies. His individuality of thinking was 
so sharply pronounced as to bring about a detached and isola¬ 
ted attitude. To this is to be added ‘*a robust indifference to 
convention of all kinds.” Instead of voicing the spiiit of the 
he cared more for close-knit intellect in poetry, and therefore 
was attracted towards poets like John Donne. 

But Browning aimed “to appea’ to the contemporaiy taste 
for moral casuistry.” He is a typical, at times a rebellious, 
spokesman ot his age. His was the liberalism of hi'- period m 
politics and morals. In religion he was a flexible evangelical 
non-conformist. He is a Victorian in his gusto for men and cities, 
in his patronising attitude to ancient art, and in his philistine 
faith in progress. Even in his style he presents the neogothic 

ornament, ingenuous diction and ihyme, and colic qiiial Victo¬ 
rian forms of expression. He was a competitor fighting with 
or against the essayists and novelists. 

Browning*s views of man, God and natuie were formed even 
when he was young ; and he did not change them. As a result, 
he did not reflect the changing opinions of his times on these 

great problems. 

Browning stands apart from his age as an observer, as a 
spectator, because he is a dramatic poet and also a philosophi¬ 
cal poet. He takes up forms of real life in order to represent 
the supposed or imagined experiences of men and women. 
These persons are caught in a state of mental conflict, and 
they think more than they act. The Victorians at least in their 
literature gloried in avoiding the intellectual, and Browning 
presents the intellectual swayed by passions and emotions. 
Still his characters think and act and Browning has active sym¬ 
pathy with them. 

He places before us the abstract and the practical questions 
as they ^hape themselves in his mind and in the minds of his 
characters. The ultimate fact of exigence for him is thought 
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or spirit. He would prefer to rewrite the Gospel to make it 
read as—"In the beginning was the Thought.*’ This attitude 
has little in common with the Victorian temper. The Victo¬ 
rians were either complacent or in, a state of unrest. The two 
tendencies had their roots in contemporary scientific and com¬ 
mercial activities. But Browning makes the ^up^eme principle 
Thought and considers it to be a self-conscious i. telligencCr-^ 
Above all, he is a metaphysical poet, not a metaphysical think-^ 
er ; and the Victorians W'ere on the high road leading to the 
banishment of metaphysics at the hands of the uiilnarians. 
Moreover, they looked to poetry eilhe* for a certain accepted 
graces or for their comfortable middle class morality. And 
Browning looked ahead of his time.s. The great idealist; follow¬ 
ing Kant and Hegel were to appear on the English scene in the 
last quarter of the centuiy, by which time the best work of 
Browning was over. 

The intellectual curiosity kept him aloof from the movements 
of his time. He was not shaken by the doubt and disbelief 
prevailing in the age because life for him “ means intensely and 
means good”. He was interested in the thoughts, feelings andw-^ 
activities of the individual, not of the society or of the age. 

Even here he was concerned more with the sources and causes 
of human emotion and passion. Intellectually and emotionally 
he b< longed to the Italy of the Renascence, to France, to the 
Spanish Cloister, to the middle east, and to the middle ages, 
Ihese regions crowd on him and his accurate and profound 
knowledge of the pei iods cancerned gave him a wealth of detail. 
These epochs interested him because “they brought into focus,” 
says Young, “some aspects of the mind which no other combi¬ 
nation of circumstances ever set in so clear a light.” He was 
attracted to these because they seemed to involve the mystery 
of infinity which always delighted him. He came upon 

“the novel 

Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 

Where I hush and b ess myself with silence.” 

Being lyrical and dramatic at the same time, he could not take 
sides with the tendencies ofhisownage; nor could he reflect 
the spirit of his times when he was fascinated by the individual 
mind or soul. Save in four or five lyrics, he docs not seek to 
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express the personal emotion or sentiment. His sense of inde¬ 
pendence and originality was so acute that he could embody 
the familiar spirit of the Victorian England. As Young obser¬ 
ved, “His - overplus of intellect in poetical composition, his 
dramatic instinct, his analytical tenden.y, his decided sense 
of form and outline made him an intellectual realist in an age 
dominated by romanticism.” 

4. The Dramatic Lyric 

Browning choie human nature as his theme and there is rich 
material for the dramatist who would like to reveal the inward 
processes. But he could only understand and develop a situa¬ 
tion dramatically. He did not attempt to conned different 
situations into the fra.i e-work of a dramatic plot. He was, 
like Shakespeare, supreme in relating character to action. He 
makes his persons act and speak, thereby revea ing their cha¬ 
racters. But these characters appear before us indulging in an 
interior monologue. Even his dramas read, to a large extent, 
like interior monologues charged with poetry. 

Browning’s dramas Stratford and The Blot on the Scutcheon 
were staged. Jn a Balcony with its two monologues could not 
be staged. Luria and The Return of the Duress are more poetical 
than theatrical. A Soul’s Tragedy is more a psychological piece. 
With all these attempts Browning did not develop into a first 
rate dramatist. He had objectivity. He could impartially 
present his characters. But he presents them lyrically, poeti- 
^lly, and psychologically. 

In his dramas we come across scenes which are intensely 
dramatic The incident of Ottima in Pippa Passes is one such. 
Colombe^s Birthday is happily free from the drawbacks of the. 
other plays. The theme of A Soul’s Tragedy is conceived dra¬ 
matically. Yet his plays did not catch the theatre. He could 
illuminate, like Shakespeare, some significant aspect of charac¬ 
ter. Thus we have the memorable characters like Ottima and 
Sebald Colombe and Valence, the Moor Luria, the patriot 
Chiappino and the Papal legate Ognibun, beside others. A 
character in a situation treated successfully does not make a 
drama Ottima and Sebald are like Lady Macbeth and Mac- 
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beth, and yet the play is a loore collection of dramatic scenes 
only. The motive for action does not emerge from within the 
minds and hearts of the characters. It comes from outside, 
from the song of Pippa as she pasres. Pippa is ignorant of the 
dramatic action. 

Colombe*5 Birthday has a good deal of argument ard discussion. 
Similarly in Luria we have good rhetoric. Browning evidently ^ 
was not interested in action as such. As he put it in Luria : 

"'To the motive, the endeavour, the heart’s self 
Hib quick sense looks ; he crowns and calls aright 
The soul o’ the purpose, ere ’tis shaped as act, 

Takes fle:h i’ the world, and cloihcs itself a king.” 

The interest is in the motives and impulses. If at all he 
looks at action, it is only to see how far action reveals or reflects 
thought, passion, or motive. 

The dramatic poet studies character in action and he does 
not care to reveal inward processes leading to action. There 
can be a dramatic poet who is not interested in the acting 
drama, but who can take for a nobler stage the soul itself, ^ 

‘Tts shifting fancies and celestial lights, 

With all its grand orchestral silences, 

To keep the pauses of the rhythmic sounds.” 

This new form is the interior drama, the drama of the soul. 

Here only thoie events are grouped which influence the charac¬ 
ter or the mind or the soul. As Browning said in the original 
advertisement to Paracelsus; he seeks '‘to reverse the method 
usually adopted by writers w'hose aim it is to set forth any 
phenomenon of the mind or the passions, by the operation of 
persons and events; and that, instead of having recourse to an 
external machinery of incidents to create and evolve the crisis 
I desire to produce, I ventured to display somewhat minutely 
the mood itself in its rise and progress, and have suffered the ^ 
agency by which it is influenced and determined, to be gene¬ 
rally discernible in its eflTects alone, and subordinate through- 
hout, if not altogether excluded.” 

Browning takes up the incidents and before our very eyes 
reconstructs the series of events that make up a soul. The 
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mental apparatus is laid bare and we observe all ihe defniu 
from inside. 

in '842 when Browning n„b- 

hshed his Dramatic Lyric. The lyric is the expression o Lr 
sonal emotion or passion and the dramatic poem is an exnres^ion 
of an objective fact or situation or value. But the lyric in *t 
origin never had a personal emotion. It was enough if it 
expresses a passion or emotion vividly and intensely^ No 
Browning’s dramatic lyric offers a fusion of passion and beautv 
The beauty presented is not esoteric, for it is wider and univer^ 
sal being subjected to dramatic arrangement; and the oassion 
is expressed in and through realism and fantasy. ^ 

T opens with the war chant called Cavalier Tune^ 

It IS followed by The Lost Leader in dactyls. It embodie- 

normal indignation. How they brought the Good Mews has a Iv 

cal and dramatic climax that “it is often exciting to ride a good 

horse in Belghim ” The same exciting finish comes in Throuph 

the MetidjatoAbd-eUadr. There is next the lyric MationalicAn 

Drinks which is remotely related to England. In the Gairde 

Fancies we are told of the charm of a woman and of a book 

being a bore. The Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister takes us to the 

^tred among the Spani^h There is then the exquisite lyric 

Ihe Laboratory which has a dramatic situation cast in a IvHooi 
mould. *yricai 

The»e lyrics have no philosophy in them. They are in the 

typical manner of the later Bi owning. Throughout they nrV 

sent a dramatic situation lyrically. The foim is original 

Chesterton observes : “Its general characteristic is the feL e« 

and most dexterous use of groteque things in order to ex Dress 

sublime emotions.” The best poems in the volume deal with 

love But It is not love idealized or romanticized. It is love 

absolutely real, common and universal. The little details he 

mentions are effective because they dart into the heart of the 
lover. 


Even if the lyiic were to be impersonal and objective, it does 
have a place for “the exUavagances and fanaticisms of lonely 
self-centred minds.” Thus lu Porphyria’s Lover we have an 
uucaimy fanatic committing a murder with a smile It is the 
failures of aspiring souls that \ve have in these dramatic lyrics 
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Hence pursues the soul in the tortuosities and dark abysses of 
character. In order to make this character expressive he foices 
facts which are sordid, grotesque, or commonplace. The thoughts 
and passions of such a character are projected into the tide 
of affairs. The speaker: express the minds and :eniiments which 
are not their authors ; and they are selected out of the living 
dramatic material. They are therefore dramatic ; and at the 
same time they are lyrical becau:e each character indulges in 
a kind of self-revelation, of auiobiogiaphy. The ‘incidents in 
tne development of soul* are piojecied upon some mind which 
colours hem with its own feelings and thoughts. The persona¬ 
lity of the narrator colours them. 

About the “scenes and song-scraps” called the Dramatic Lyrics^ 
Browning said that they are “mere escapes ot my inner power, 
like the light of a revolving lighthouse leaping out at intervals 
fiom a narrow chink.” These lyiics aie ‘‘mere escapes”. His 
emotional energy escapes into the form of thee lyrics ; and 
the lyrics reveal the exuberant joy in and out of life. Only 
the poet as observer is free from the harsher conditions of 
life, and he has an excessive relish for the power and passion 
of life. He watches and broods over the angers and passion 
of men and women “with the detached interest of a born 
fighter,” There is no attempt made to rationalise these 
passions. They have an unreason, a certain extravagance, 
and some grotesqueness. 

5. Dramatic Monologue 

The “incidents in the developn ent of a soul”—that was 
Browning’s main interest as a poet and as a man. He was deeply 
interested in the inner world, in the soul. But it must be the 
soul or mind in a moment of crisis or decision. He was not 
inerested in 

“The stimulation of the painted scene, i 

Boards, actors, prompters, gaslight and costume.” 

Instead, as Mrs. Browning put it in her Aurora Leigh, he would 

Take for a noble stage the soul itself, 

In shifting fancies and celestial lights. 
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With all its grand orchestral silences, 

To keep the pauses of the rhythmic soxmds. 

It was this field that Browning surveyed and the result was the 
expression of what he discovered in the form of the draii atic 
monologue. 

The dramatic nonologue is different from a soliloquy. In 
a soliloquy we find the character at a critical moment talk to 
himself and within himself. The monologue loo has a speaker, 
but he talks to a real or imaginary audience. The monologue, 
says Young, “absorbs into its substance by the speaker’s keenly 
observant glance the surrounding scenery and audience ; 
bringing all that is pertinent to the chosen moment by the 
channels of memory, argument, curiosity and association; adding 
through the dccp^giavcn lines which habit has incised upon 
chaiacter much which the foul would fain conceal, or is ever 
unconscious of the necessity for concealing ; and enriching 
the current of self-revealing speech with the prodtict of any 
other emotion which may have been powerful enough to shaie 
in the fashioning of this critical moment.” 

Salingar notes that “Browning worked out a new conversa¬ 
tional form of dramatic lyric, releasing an ironic interplay bet¬ 
ween the setting, the action, and the spoken comments.” 1 he 
monologue of Donne has a progressive logic at the verbal and 
psychological levels as well. But Browning’s monologue is not 
so closely and logically knit because he does not grasp a situa¬ 
tion firmly as a single unity. He is always within “the crude 
experience of self-consciousness”, and hence, as Santayana 
argues, there is “the arrest of his dramatic art at soliloquy.” 
But a monologue does not exclude the presence of the elements 
of a soliloquy. Even while speaking to others one can actually 
fall intoabiief reverie and Browning does not prolong ihe 
reverie till the end as Santayana seems to imply. Browning 
knew that the monologue is spoken out to eager listeners. 

Browning was not deeply interested in plot, action and 
outward events for their own sakes. They became valuable 
only when they influence a living soul or when they are charged 
with feelings, emotions and thought. He loved to trace the 
modifications ofan incident when it was subjected to the influence 
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of a personality. He could then express the situation easily and 
affectively. Similarly "he loved to survey the slow continuities 
ol acttial events from the standpoint of a given moment, under 
the conditions of perspective and illusion which it imposed.” 
Thus Porphyria’s Lover presents the lover surveying the -.i uation 
that culminated in his strangling oi his beloved. This is proper 
in a dramatic monologue which alone can pre^ent action as it 
is focussed in a particular mind. It is the implicit drama of a 
significant moment charged with memory and hope. In these 
intense moments we find passion enlarging and widening the 
area of experience and thought and quickening the mental 
processes. 

Browning’s thought had much to do with the evolution of 
the dramatic monologue. He held that an energetic man does 
not stop with appaient failuies. He iimst pu^h ahead, even 
against odds. The mental proces-^es of such a man ought to be 
made real and convincing. This is not po>sibIe in a solilcauy 
or in a mere lyrical form. Browning wa.s forced to choose the 
form of the dramatic monologue. The monologue expresses a 
conflict of thought^ a conflict between a desire and an external 
situation^ or a conflict between man’s view and god’s view. 
This conflict would be a kind of monodrama. 

Led by this idea Browning studied human beings sympathe¬ 
tically and loved even their idiosynci acies. The more he 
observed, the more he realised that thcic is a gulf betw-cen the 
accepted religious or philosophical view of man and the actual 
nature and behaviour of man. The normal man is not fully 
aware of such a gulf and the poet sought to understand the 
hidden potentialities of man. In this endeavour he had “to 
dramatise the types of mind which are disingenuous, complex, 
mixed with base metal.” ’ 

Browning’s earlier studies reveal a rich variety of characters. 
The speakers in My Last Duchess and Spanish Cloister are bad, and 
a person like Paracelsus seeks to achieve perfection. Some are 
good but misunderstood persons like Fra Lippo Lippi, the 
patriot, and David. Then there are persons who are both good 
and bad at the same lime. They do not allow Browning to 
reveal his outlook, but they trace their own development. In 
these studies the poet reveals the minds of his characters. Their 
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minds stop short of perfection or lose their effectiveness because 
of a defective understanding, a distorted way of looking and 
thinking, or a weakness. ITiese defects or drawbacks are capa¬ 
ble of bring set right by an intuition or by a sudden awareness 
of the truth. Accordingly Browning began to probe the mind 
of man, to follow the processes of thought and to comprehend 
their passions, prejudices and obsessions. As he remarked of 
Tennyson’s Holy Grail and other Poems: “1 should judge the 

conflict in the knight’s voul the proper subject to describe. 
Tennyson thinks he should describe the castle and effects of the 
moon on the towers and anything but the soul.” 

In the monologue Browning lays bare all the details, the 
entire mental apparatus and begins reconstructing a sotd before 
our very eyes. We watch the details and observe the subtle 
nuances. We are given all the secrets of the soul and there is 
no obscurity or vagueness. Thus every character is made to 
explain itself through speech. In other words, Browning is 
concerned with character; and if he presents action it is only 
in 50 far as it is a reflection of character. But such a reflection 
needs thought. The monologue therefore is an expression of 
the thought of a given character. Browning thus does not 
exhibit character, but he analyses it. 

With a curious intellect and with the vivacity of the senses, 
Browning studies the soul. “He pursues soul”, says Herford, 
“in all its rich multiplicity, in the tortuosities and dark abysses 
of character ; he forces crowds of sordid, grotesque, or common¬ 
place facts to become its expressive speech ; he watches its 
thought ard passion projected into the tide of affairs, caught 
up in the cla h and tangle of plot.” These are the three 
methods followed in these monologues. If the highest spiri ual 
vision is realised without effort, Browning was not very much 
excited. He loved the complex and the embarrassed processes 
that appear in riper minds and that lead them to a fully deve¬ 
loped insight. Such is the case with Rabbi Ben Ezra, and these 
moments are rare. Normally he is the poet of “the glory of 
failure and dissatisfaction”, a glory that is the fitting theme of 
a monologue. 

Browning brings to bear upon a crucial moment the weight 
of the past. As a poet he interprets these facts with sympathy. 
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As a psychoiogist he traces the processes of the mind and the 
soul Asa critic he is seen to evaluate the material in an 
nTllr ? philosopher he relates this to the larger 

P ^ therefore no 

sen^hU .-^ brooding eye, or of the ‘Stranger and subtler 

braTn ^ 

Almost all the characters of Browning are lonely. They 

isolating self-conscious. Each soul has its own 

life and laws It is not fully intelligible to the outsider. Itcan 
be judged and defended by its own laws. This factor led to 
the adoption of the dramatic monologue. Each man has his 
own point of view and he has a right to express his situation 
as he sees It and understands it. Each such colouring has a 
special value. What each one does is to point out glaringly 
that so far there has been no passage between one mind and 

f”? .u *’. ^ because these men have 

lost the clues. If the lovers of Browning find the clue, as they do 

in Bj> the Firestde. the collapse of the barrier-walls is told with 

tiiumph, and the spell of the forests is invoked to explain it.” 

These characters miss the clue that can make the passage 
easy. Since they are in search of such a clue, they indulge in 
abruptness, sharpness, sharp transitions, and startling and pic¬ 
turesque contrasts. Hence Browning obliterates the slow con- 
tinuities of existence and comes to emphasise the vivid moments. 
The lover s whole life is summed up in ‘some moment’s 

product when the soul declares itself,’ or utters the upgarnered 
poetry of its passion.” 


The draniatic monologue makes each person an instrument 
ol his own illumination. The imaginative activity explores 
restlessly and seeks to uncover the masks. The poet’s concern 
here, says Herford, “is not to ‘save’ his subjects, but to imagine 
them divested of the gross disguises of public rumour about 
them Hence he gives his characters enough time to comment 
as they reveal their moment of crisis. They examir.e the alter¬ 
natives and turn over the action, and they seem to attempt a 
moral conclusion. A certain inward debate gives tlierefore the 

atmosphere of an interior monologue and the impression of a 
vivid, realistic sketch. 
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The dramatic monologue expresses the ventriloquist voice of 
the poet. A kind of Victorian Hemingway, he had complacency 
and had no donhts about passion and thought. Apart from 
this, the monologue of Browning is rooted in his conception of 
the subjective poet. He writes of this poet: ‘ Not with the com¬ 
bination of humanity in action, but with the primal elements of 
humanity he has to do ; and he digs where he stands—prefer¬ 
ring to seek them in his own soul as the nearest reflex of the 
absolute Mind, according to the intuitions of which he desires 
to perceive and speak.*’ This subjective poet, he says, “might 
seem to be the ultimate requirement of every age.” This led 
him to psychologisc. Gradually he developed the tendency for 
a literature of ‘facts’ and moral usefulness. As he explained 
to Elizabeth Barrett, “I only make men and women speak, give 
you truth broken into prismatic hues.” This poetry, says 
Salingar is that “of half-lights, of ambiguous situations, of 
spiritual failure.” The remarks and the comments made by 
the listeners are to be surmised and filled in by the reader. 

The earlier monologues are ironic character-sketches, and 
they are full of details. The later ones arc woven round a 
problem, and each speaker indulges in a special pleading. Still 
they have on ironic setting and within this framework thev 
reveal charsicter and they are therefore dramatic. But Browning 
appear> to minimise the value of the dramatic element by 
making the monologue a kind of confidential self-justification. 
The speaker seek-' to defend an imperfect or defenceless outlook 
on life. Suchare FraLippo Lippi, Andrea delSarto, Bishop Blougram^s 
Apology^ Karkisk, Cleon^ Caliban upon Setebos, and Mr. Sludge the 
Medium, Still, as Sa'ingar observes: Browning “failed to revive the 
poetic drama or create a satisfying novel in verse ; he failed to 
reach a stable compromise between the visionary and the rea¬ 
list. Yet much of the best of subsequent poetry, of Pound and 
Eliot in particular, owes a considerable debt to Browning’s 
experiments in conversational verse and his ironic-confidential 
monologues ; and English poetry would be much the poorer if 
Browning had not attempted to translate his romanticism into 
the language of contemporary life.” 

The dramatic monologue distils a crucial moment of human 
experience. As Raymond observes, “Light is focussed at one 
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point in a white heat of concentrati >n and intensity. In the 

revelation of the significance of the precipitous moment, violence 

an turbulence are outstanding attiibutes of his poetic diction 
and spirit.” 

6. A Survey of the Dramatic IMonologues 

Browning’s Pauline hints at the form of the dramatic mono¬ 
logue, his Paracehus conceals it, and his Sardello develops it. 
But it is in his Dramatic Lyrics (1842) that the form has become 
Browning’s own. The earliest example of this form in the 
Ihamatic Lyrics is to be found in Johannes Agricola and in 
Porphyria*s Lover (1836). Here Browning powerfully visualises 
the subtle and complex mental states and processes and ex¬ 
presses them in a picturesquely lyrical form. Each poem is a 
study of a single mood in its entirety. Out of these develops 
the blank verse monologue like Andrea del Sarto. This is a 
subtle study of the twin problems of jealousy and egoism in the 
context of the Renaissance. We see Andrea’s “serene self¬ 
composure, quiet uncompromising cruelty, and genuine devotion 
to art.” The scene is presented effectively and clearly. “There 
is some telling touch in every line, an infinitude of cunningly 
careless details, instinct with suggestion, and an appearance 
through it all of simple artless ease, such as only the finest art 
can give.” 

After this Browning gave’PiV/oi' Ignotus^ introducing painting. 
It is a preliminary study for the later Andrea del Sorto. The 
unknown painter dreams of giving great pictures and reaping a 
great name. But he makes no effort : 

“So, die my pictures surely, gently die 

O youth, men praise so,—holds their place its worth ? 

Blown harshly, keeps the trump its golden ciy ? 

Tastes sweet the water with such specks of eai ih ?” 

He forgoes the reward as well. The moment is psychologically 
interesting. 

In this volume of Dramatic Romances and Lyrics ('845) there 
was included the fine poem, The Bishop Orders his Tomb at 
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St. Praxed’s church, the first to be written in blank verse. It has 
the concentrated truth and a realism which is biting and yet 
• imaginative. It offers a situation typical of a whole epoch, as 
Ruskin pointed out. ‘*It has all the originality of an innova¬ 
tion. II Browning can scarcely be said to have created this 
species of blank verse—half familiar, vivid with nalnral life, 
full of vigour and beauty, rising and falling, with the unerring 
^ motion of the sea, from depth lo height, from height to depth, 
now level and smooth and shining, now rotigh with thickening 
foam, blown by the winds of passion and lulled with the falling 
breeze if he has not exactly created it, he has certainly adop¬ 
ted, perfected, and made it a new thing in his hand^.” 

^ The Laboratory shows Browning ‘‘compressing and concentra¬ 
ting intense emotion into a few pregnant words.” The poem 
evokes terror and sympathy. 

In 1855 Browning published his Men and Women and the 
dramatic monologue is here carried to perfection. The concep¬ 
tion of the theme is dramatic and the poet presents every aspect 
of the theme from one specific point of view. At the same time 
^ there is condensation, and all the significance is expressed 
\ suggestively in a few lines. He may seek to express only an 
emotion, but he embodies it in a specific situation. The famous 
monologues in this volume are Andrea del Sarto^ Fra Lippo Lippi, 
Cleon^ Karkish^ and Bishop Blougram. Each employs discourse, 
conversation, argument, soliloquy and reminiscence. The 
atmosphere of each poem is artistic or ethical, or philosophical. 
Each is a “record of a typical soul at a typical moment.” 

Browning derived the materials from Vasari’s Lives of the 
Painters and composed the great dramatic monologue, Andrea 
del Sarto. It is a rendering into poetic medium of the painting 
entitled Andrea del Sarto and His Wife. In this monologue we 
have, says Swinburne, “the whole man raised up and reclothed 
with flesh.” ”No more absolutely creative work has been done 
. in our days ; few more beautiful and more pathetic poems 
_ written. The mood of sad, wistful, hopeless mournfulness of 
resignation which the poem expresses is a somewhat rare one 
P^owning’s vivacious genius : it is an autumn twilight 
pia:e.” The picture is conjured up by a series of minute touches 
and details. 
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Fra Lippo Lippi is also derived from Vasari’s Lives. The 
tone of the poem is jovial. The painter comes back alive in 
the lines. The unsaintly character is “caught by the civic * 
guard, past midnight, in an unequivocal neighbourhood, quite 
able and ready however to fraternise with his captors, and pour 
forth, rough and ready, his ideas and adventures.” The entire 
portrait is realistic and it embodies the true spirit of the 
Renascence The real function of art is distinguished from that ^ 
of the '^o-callcd religious art. 

Cleon is a study of the pagan religious experience at the time 
of Christ. There is a sadne^s, a dissatisfaction and a hope and 
it is conveyed through a stately melody. Cleon is sceptical. 

Tn Karkish we find a study of the believing stale of mind. 
Karkish is “the picker up of learning’s ciumbs” and he writes 
to his master. The portrait is subtle, natuial and inipiessive. 
There is profound natural sympathy. Ttie Arab physician is 
cautious and states the case only trom a medical point of view. 

The monologue reveals a rare delicacy of touch and it interpiets 
the problem with sympathy and insight. 

These monologue frankly express the thoughts and attitudes 
of the speakers. But Bishop Blougram^s Apology is causistical. ^ 
The Bishop seeks to defend himself by confotinding his opponent. 

The monologue is intellectual and argumentative. This new 
element comes to find an important place in the subseqtient 
monologues. A Grammarian's Funeral embodies the spirit of the 
revivel of learning which the pioneers had. The old gramma¬ 
rian has something of the heroic spirit He may have settle<l 
Hoti’s business. But his grea est achievement is to be found 
not here but in the spirit in which he did his work. To an 
ordinary outsider he would appear to be wasting his life over 
dreary stuff. But he was fashioned after tlie stately mould of 
the gods, he was I.yric Apollo. After his death he has the 
fellowship of the sublime things in the universe. No greater 
requiem over the remains of a scholar has ever been sung. 

The Last Ride Together offers a fine fusion of thought, emotion 
and melody. It is lyrical and also dramatically objective. 1 he 
rhythm reproduces the movement of ridit g. Every lire is 
charged with passion, culminating in the magnificient line— 
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‘'Who knows but the world may end tonight ?” 

The dramatic intensity i. as striking as the lyrical fervour and 
meditative pathos. 

Browning’s Dramatis Personae contains manv drama¬ 

tic monolo^es. But these are elaborately meditative and 
argumentative. A Path in the Desert is an argument and it refers 
to the death of St. John. It has a “stilled sweetness, a medi¬ 
tative tenderness, all its own.” The next work of Biowning 
is The Ring and the Book (1868-69) and it pre ents the culmina¬ 
tion of his method in this genre. Each book is a kind of 
monologue. 

In these dramatic monologues, says Hugh Walker. Browning 
takes just what interests him, and consequently he is nearly 
always inspired, nearly always at his be.t. The style, indeed, 
IS in variably his own and does not change with the character as 
it should ; but under such conditions the fact matters little. 
Few of the poems are long enough to render the fault con. pi- 
cuous, and the monologue cannot present that contrast of 
characters which would make it wholly unnatural.” 

The later monologues reveal the at nosphere of tragic loss. 
They have beauty and they arc lyrical. But they are not 
suffi iently dramatic. Rabbi Ben Ezra is poetry, but it reflects 
Browning’s own problem. Now Browning Bnds a place in his 
poetry for the poor humdrum world. He is incica-'iingly con¬ 
cerned with the question of recovery after death. The best 
example is Prospice. 

The earlier monologues, says Salingar, “are striking ironic 
character-sketches, in a manner recalling Chaucer, but with a 
new wealth of sensational and circumstantial details. The 
later ones set out to exploit a problem.” The later ones gives 
“speeches of special pleading”. They are dramatic because 
“they reveal character within the framework of an ironic 
setting.” 

7. poetry of Man 

Browning is a great poet of man, and in man he found 
poetry in the inward life. He interprets life in the light of the 
mental processes and moral attitudes. This does not mean 
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that he gives us poetry of mankind, for his is the poetry woven 
round specific individuals. He is interested in individual men 
and women, not in man in general. 

The man in the street has the mask of a deity for Browning. 

He has a goal, an ideal, all his own, and he combines in him¬ 
self the expression of joy and sorrow. This expiession varies 
from man to man, and Browning is at pains to emphasise this — 
difference. Each person feels that god is on his side, that he ^ 
is serving his Maker in his own way, that he has a ur.ioue 
message, and that he is an innovator. The total man with his 
outfit and eccentricities captures the attention of the poet. 

But these are related primarily to the soul of man. Browning 
accordingly ob'Crve*' with great care and skill every corner of 
the soul. He said that his supreme interest is in the “incidents 
in the development of the soul.” But the incidents must be 
significant. Hence Browning never paid any attention to the 
quiet routine lives, to the uneventful lives. He was not roused 
by the commonplace, and therefore he was not concerned with 
the naiu>al lelationships of persons. The relationship entered 
into by choice or by way of pasdon has a dramatic va'ue. As 
a consequence he never wrote of the affection or love between ^ 
parents and children, brotheis and sisters. If he were to write 
of love, it must be other than the normal one. ‘ The nan es of 
husband, of wife, of lover, vibrate for him with a poetry more 
thrilling than any that those names excite elsewhere in the 
poetry of his generation.” There is no mysticism here. 

Browning’s best characters are lonely and unrelated. They 
are Pippa, David, Pompilia. Sordello. Paiacelsus, Balusiion. 
Mildred, Caponajacchi and the like. They are bound to none. 
Mildred is motherless. Sordello is a shadow. Balu tion bieaks 
away from her kith and kin and grows into a spiritual daugh¬ 
ter of Athens, Paracelsus has the secret of the world and it 
belongs only to him. Caponasacchi has neither a mother nor 
a sister. Pippa is alone. Thus Browning did not care to, 
express the voice of the multitude. As Herford puts it, “In hi.s 
defining, isolating imagination the voice of the solitary soul 
rings out with thrilling dearness, but the "still sad music of 
humanity’ escapes.” In order to be taken up by Browning the 
material must not merely excite him but arouse clear and vivid 
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images, and it must move, and be moved by, his passion or 
thought or both. 

Browning was the poet of human pcisonaliiy. This perso¬ 
nality has a status in the Univer^e only when it goes through a 
crucial moment. That is. it is both unique and tiniversal for 
Browning. And humanity is a collection of such persons. 
Each person is a microcosm and a macrocosm and every one 
is on probation in this world. Man is tested by life which 
brings in accidents, chances, changes, oppositions and the like. 
He is entangled in circumstances, doubts, evils, external influen¬ 
ces, and conflicting inward processes. Man succeeds or fails 
in accordance with the nature of the goals he sets to him elf. 
He is not to be judged by the vulgar standards o( niateiial 
success or failure. O herwise, the grammarian would be 
deeircd to be a great failure. Man is not to be judged even by 
his actions, but by his thoughts and motives. Thus Porphyria’s 
lover is happy that God said not a word. Man’s success or 
failure depends on the attunement of his soul with his God. 
The poet accordingly becomes God’s witness and he must there¬ 
fore observe how each soul shapes itself. 

This explains why Browning’s poetry lays greater emphasis 
on thought, not on action. Action is valuable only to the 
extent it is capable of revealing the thought or motive behind it. 
As he said in the third Act of Luria : 

“To the uioiue, the endeavour, the heart’s self 
His quick sense looks : he crowns and calls aright 
The soul o’ the purpose, ere ’tis shaped as act, 

Takes flesh i’ the world, and clothes itself a king.” 

Persons act and in so doing they reveal their motives and 
impulses. Browning’s attitude to man is governed by an 
understanding of these motives and impulses. 

I Each person is a unique centre of thought and experience ; 
and man apprehends truth in a personal way. This art of 
characterisation is poetic, imaginatively realistic. The supreme 
example is The Ring and the Book where we have the story of 
Pompilia. This serene and quietly bcautitul song reveals the 
poet’s imaginative sympathy. Here is the piciuie ol the heart 
of a woman, “the whole heart, and the very speech and accent, 
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as of the truest, sweetest, purest and most womanly of women,” 
Still a few touches of Browning show his outlook clearly. 
Speaking of the birth of her child Pompilia observes : 

“A whDle long fortnight: in a life like mine 
A fortnight filled with bliss is long and much. 

All women are not mothers of a boy, 

Though ihey live twice the length of my whole life, 

And as they fancy, happily all the same. 

There I lay, then, all my great fortnight long, 

As if it would continue, broaden out 
Happily more and moie, and lead to heaven 
Christmas before me—was not that a chance ? 

1 never lealised God's birth before— 

How He grew like God in being born. 

The time I tclt like Mary, had my babe 
Lying a little on my breast like hers.” 

There is great confi'^ence as she “lays away her babe with 
God”. She forgives her husband though he killed her, for 
“I could not love him, but his mother did”. At the end she 
blesses the friersd who saved her. There is rich humanity and 
it is the poet that saw and felt it. 

Even when he has to do with the worst characters, Brown¬ 
ing doc not alter his method. They too now and then speak 
poetry of a high order. The heinous characters like Sludge 
and Guido Franceschini give us the most perfect lines. Bishop 
Blougram's Apology is full of ma'.,iiialism and grossness ; and 
yet it gives us the lines : 

“Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 

A chorus ending from Etiripides, 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self. 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul. 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring. 

Round the ancient idol, on his base again, 

The grand perhaps.” 

This noble vocabulary is employed by “a vulgar, fashionable 
priest, justifying his own cowardice over the con»forlable wine 
and the cigars.” 
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The characters appearing in Browning are a rich and 
varied lot. There is variety, and each is drawn in full. Theie 
hundreds of characters are clearly distinguishable one from the 
others. Their speech, actions and thoughts aie all diffeient. 
Browning appears to have exhausted all types of human cha¬ 
racter. A large ntimber of these characters are not what we 
should class the good ones. He does not ignore to paint the 
ugly, the sordid and the bate types even in a poem like Count 
Gismond. In The Laboratory we have a jealous lady going to a 
chemist’s laboratory for poison which is to put an end to her 
rival. The Heretic*$ Tragedy offers the wicked feelings of a man 
watching the burning of a heretic. The Confessional s\iow \.ht^ 
inquisitors burning alive a young one on the basis of innocence 
of his sweetheart. She betrays him through confession. In 
poems like these, Browning “wants us to know all the strange 
possibilities of the human soul, bad or good, and he never 
hesitates because a subject may be shocking to weak nerves.” 

Moreover, Bi owning has given us beautiful portraits of the 
different periods of Western culture and civilization. This 
was not covered by any poet before. He presents these epochs 
with sympathy born of a profound knowledge and understand¬ 
ing. The Athens of Sophocles and Euripides, the transition 
from Paganism to Christianity, the last utterance of the last 
apostle, the middle ages, the Renaxence, and the modern 
times have been vividly portrayed. The persons appearing 
during these epochs <Mckmg^, beggars, saints, priests, popes, 
lovers, painteis, muMcians, jews, gipsies, dervishes, princesses, 
dancers, street-girls, daughter of Herodias, devoted wives, faith¬ 
less wives, joyous girls, greybeards, statesmen, cavaliers, soldiers, 
captains, tyrants, fanatics, ancient sages, modern spiritualists, 
rabbis, devotees, heretics, scholars, scoundrels, grammarians, 
persons of quality, and persons of the lower strata. This is as 
varied a universe as the one in which we live. These cha¬ 
racters belong to France, England, Italy, Spain, Russia, Syria, 
Persia, Egypt, Arabia. Greece, Normandy, Britainy, and North 
America. As Symons observed : “Ihe instinct of the poet 
seizes on a type of character, the eye of the painter perceives 
the shades and shapes of line and colour and form requiied to 
give it picturesque prominence, and the learning of the scholar 
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then Jets up a fragment of the broken pa‘'t, or refashion a por¬ 
tion of the living pie ent. as an appropriate and hormonious 
scene or background. The statue is never dwarfed by the 
pedestal.*’ Browning made even prosaic characters like a 
grammarian appear poetical. 

The mean and the grotesque characters of Browning give 
voice to profound tiuths. His knaves turn to theism ; they are 
confident of their relation to God and of the perfeciion of God. 
Sludge believes that he was obeying the conditions laid down 
by God. Bishop Blougram feeU that his life is the only way of 
uniting him with God. These persons may fail in their lives, 
but they take themselves o be God’s allies. This faith is born 
out of their conviction that their lives and careers have a 
definite purpose and value. Each one has his own station in 
life and he can give to the woild something which no one else 
can give. Browning jeems to say that the evil perpetrated by 
the materialist or sensualist is not worse than that ol the others. 
The knave and rogue of Browning is real becau;e he speaks 
high poetry now and then ; ‘'and the voice that cames forth is 
the voice of God, uttering his ever-lasting soliloquy.” 

These characters are not the mouthpieces of Brovsning, any 
more than the characters of Shakespeare. One has only to 
open The Ring and the Book and look “at the variety, the 
difference, the wondei ful individuality in each speaker’s way 
of lellii g the same story—at the profound art with which the 
rhythm, the metaphors, the very details of 1 nguage, no less 
than the broad distinctions of character and the subtle indica¬ 
tions of bias.” 

When we survey the world of Browning’s poems, we find 
man to be a wondei ful, complex and not easily intelligible 
creature. As Lefcadio Hearn observed, Biowning “is especially 
the poet of characiei ” ; *his mission has been the mission ol 
a great dramatic psychologist”, and ‘ he was the gieai poet of 
Human character,” 

In his remarkable essay of Shelley we read Browning sta¬ 
ting that the “noblest ano piedominating chaiacieristic of 
bhelley was his simultaneous peiccpuon of power ai.d love in 
the Absolute and of Beauty and good in the concieie, w hile he 
thiows, from his poet’s station between both, swifter, subtler, 
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and more numerous films for the connection of each with each 

^an have been thrown by any modern artificer of whom I have 

^owledge. These words are eminently applicable to Brown¬ 
ing s poetry as well. 


7*"P«‘ation Of books is largely influenced and 
moulded by his knowledge of men and women. His imao^ina- 

tion gave a living voice to all that is vital in man. This 
makes him something of a modern Aristophanes. Yet he was 
“oved by nationalism and politics to become poetic, 
he felt the political problems as intensely as Shelley, 
his feeling broke out in fitful allusion or sardonic jest/^ 



_ But children are the sources of spiritual influence. I,ike 

rippa they scatter the magic dew of quickening song and liie 

withered universe comes alive into a spring. The childien also 

take the ear of God. When he writes of painters, musicians 

and grammarians, his heart and passions are alive. He became 

the poet of varied professions, some of them having had no 

poet so long to sing of them. Browning is not the poet’s poet 
but the poet of man. ^ ’ 

Browning was an ardent believer in the supeidatural and 

it in his poetry. It was this attitude of 
the utilitarian man of facts which appears in his remaik to his 
wife that “fairy-poetry is impossible in the days of steam” 
He believed in a transcendental woild, and yet he did not 
write of 11 . He was not prepared to be earned away bv 
dreams and visions as long as he was a poet. As Don Juan 

we prose folk always do.” His 
poetic word then, is “the world of prote illuminated through 
and through in every cranny and crevice by the keenest and 
most adventurous of exploring intellects.” 


And yet Browning’s poetry is rich with man’s love Man 
cannot of course, have his resting-place in love, because he must 
have also the need of a world of men”. Still Browning does 
not deal with the sordid and evil things f> eely or ficquently. 
Some of his characters have a longing for the unknown. Some 
others show a deeper yearning for an escape from the conven- 
tions and maxims of worldy life into liberty. Others have the 
longing to discover and enjoy the life of romance and adventure. 
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All these passions point to a beyond to which death is an 
entrance. 

There is a rich variety of women in Browning’s poems. 
Their individualities, simplicities, subtleties, extremes, impulses, 
cruelties, obstinacy, self-sacrifices, fear, audacities, hidden 
thought and passions are all present. Each woman develops an 
unmistakable identity. “Women when they spoke and acted 
on a keen edge of life with a precipice below them or on the 
summit of the moment, with straight and clear intensity, and 
out of the original stuff of their nature—were his darling lyric 
subjects.” The women have a finer, a stronger intellect. 

‘ Tennyson’s women were those of a retired poet.” Browning’s 
lowest woman is in Time's Revenges^ a fallen angel in In a 
Laboratory, and on ideal woman in The Italian in England, 
Evelyn Hope and elsewhere. The best woman is his wife appear¬ 
ing in By the Fireside, One Word More, O Lyric Love, and 
Prospice. Here his attitude borders on the worship of a sacred, 
fair and delicate being. 

8. Poetry of Love 

Browning’s poetry of love is original, and refreshingly 
unique. Here we do not have the familiar idealization or the 
usual imagery. Sublime emotions are expressed in and through 
the grotesque art. As Chesterton puts it : “The imagery 
of these poems consists, if we may take a rapid survey of 
Browning’s love poetry, of suburban streets, straws, garden- 
rakes, medicine bottles, pianos, window-blinds, burnt cork, 
fashionable fur coats. But in this new method he thoroughly 
expressed the true essential, the insatiable realism of passion.” 

In these poems we find a profoundly passionate element set in 
a context of realism. While thought and intellect move round 
abstractions and generalizations, passion and emotion are 
realistic. Sentiment and emotion demand a basis in real facts, 
not in ideal abstractions. Accordingly in these love poems ^ 
Browning speaks of no raptures, ecstasies and heavens. Ins- ^ 
tead he talks of window-panes, garden-walks and gloves. 
There is no abstraction and there is little or no talk of love in 
general. “It awakens in every man the memories of that 
immortal instant when common and dead things had a mean¬ 
ing beyond the power of any millionaire to compute. He 
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expresses the celestial time when a man does not think about 
heaven, but about a parasol. And, therefore, he is the greatest 
of love poets.” 

Browning employs in these love poems images which are 
homely and practical. The allusions are commonplace. The 
singing girl in Touth and Art says .* 

“No harm ! It was not my fault 
If you never turned your eye’s tail up 
As I shook upon £ in alt, 

Or ran the chromatic scale up.” 

This is the real stuff of life. Such things do take place in 
actual life. The little details have a meaning and a value to 
those in love. In A Lover^s Quarrel^ it is the dress which 
catches the attention : 

“See how she looks now, dressed 
In a sledging cap and vest! 

’Tis a huge fur, cloak— 

Like a reindeer’s yoke 
Falls the lappet along the breast: 

Sleeves for her arm to rest. 

Or to hang, as my love likes best.” 

A neat description of the dress is not at all irrelevant in the 
context of love. 

Not all Browning’s poetry is like this. He also speaks oi 
unrequited love but without becoming sentimental or morbid 
His lovers do not reveal blighted hearts, nor do they bewail, 
their lot. They do not cry loud, they do not express contempt! 
On the other hand there is a manly resignation, a grateful 
sorrow without any trace of reproach, or of disloyalty, or of 
despair. The typical lover of Browning is a blend of the 
masculine tenacity and feminine sensitiveness. There is just 
a word or a glance which kindles or subdues a heart, which 
fortifies it or makes it secure. Such is the love found in 
Christina^ Rudel, Lost Mistress, and The Last Ride Together. 
The lover of Christira has only ‘changed eyes’ with her and 
her glance brought forth a great spiritual change : 

“Her soul’s mine ; and thus, grown perfect, 

I shall pass my life’s remainder.” 
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Browning can bring out a silent transition from love to simple 
friendship in The Lost AUstrtss, This is because love has a 
tragic quality for Browning only when it is '‘flagging, fading, 
or crushed out”. The love in the couits is of this type and it is 
reflected in My Last Duchess who suffers because of the bounty 
of her kindly smiles. The duchess in The flight and the lady 
in The Glove rthc\ against the pretentions of love. As Heiford 
observed : “His intellectual thirst for the problematic and his 
ethical thirst for the incomplete, combined to hurry him to 
the moments of suspense, big with unfulfilled fate.” 

Love Among the Ruins presents the emotion through contrast. 
The lovers are to meet in a turret. Prior to this meeting the 
lover looks around and has the vision of the fallen city. The 
6ity is contrasted with the living power of love. There is quiet 
and fervent mood of meditation. 

There is gentle pathos in the music of A Woman*s Last Word. 
The woman decides to merge her identity in the will of her 
husband, and to this end she merges her intellect into her 
heart: 


“Be a god and hold me 
With a charm ! 

•* Be a man and fold me 
With thine arm. 

Teach me, only teach, love, 

As I ought ; 

I will speak the speech, Love, 

Think the thought.” 

This is pathetic and lovely. 

These love lyrics show no trace of the personality of Brown¬ 
ing. Most of the situations he chose are totally dissimilar to 
his own private peisonal experiences. Yet he makes love 
appear wondeiful and grand, even though it is love facing 
thwarting conditions. As a mystic he exalts love; and as a 
psychologist he conducts a cartful scrutiny of the details in the 
situation. The motto of his poetry seen s to be ‘Love is alT ; 
and yet this love is an undercurrent or it provides the atmos¬ 
phere. As Herford observed, “Love triumphing over the 
world’ might have been the motto for most of the love poems 
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in Men and Women ; but some would have had to be assigned 
to the opposite rubric, ‘the world triumphing over love*. Some¬ 
times Love’s triumph is, for Browning, the rapture of complete 
union, for which all outer things exist only by subduing them¬ 
selves to its mood and taking its hue ; sometimes it is the more 
ascetic and spiritual triumph of an unrequited lover in the 
glory of his love,” 

Evelyn Hope is “Browning’s sweetest, simplest and most 
pathetic piece” and it gives expression to one of his major 
convictions. A young man loved a young girl and she never 
knew of his love. She did not even know him. She died and the 
young man weeps by her deathbed. Love alone rewards 
love, and even if she were ignorant of his love, there is the life 
yet to come. 

“So, hush,—I will give you this leaf to keep. 

See, I shut inside the sweet cold hand 
There, that is our secret : go to sleep ! 

You will wake, and remember, and understand.” 

The lovers do not talk of love, for Browning disliked the frank 
expression of passion. Two in the Campagna is a delicate ex¬ 
pression of a dissatisfaction in loving. 

The Last Ride Together, says Symons “is one of those love 
poems which aie specially noble and unique, and is certainly 
the noblest and most truly unique of them all.” It blends 
thought, emotion and melody ; and it is both lyrical and 
dramatic. The rhythm leproduces the act of riding. The 
entire poem is charged with passion, and in the famous 
line— 


Who knows but the world may end tomight ? 

there is great dramatic intensity. This is a rare kind of 
passion, and it is not within the reach of the average mind. 
The lover has no dreams of a future gloiious love and his love 
of no use. Evelyn’s lover n ay believe that ‘God creates the 
love to reward the love’ ; and there she may ‘wake, and 
remember and understand’. The lover in this poem has no such 
consolation, but there is a ‘glory of failure' ; and Browning is 
never tired of this theme. This glory of failure is set in relation 
to the glory of possession in this lyric. 
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^^sculine lover is “allowed to get the better of un- 

women have no such remedia amoris ; their 
eart s blood will not transmute into the ichor of poetry. It is 
women almost alone who ever utter the poignancy of rejected 
*ove ; m them”, continues Herford, “it is tragic, unredecting, 
uncon.olable, and merciless.” But in dealing with the men 
frowning pve them something of his own energy of intellect, 
ms own robust optimism, and his own fancy and imagination. 

• oppressive intensity of womanhood” 

in ^ M Oman s Last Word. We reach the depth of self-abasement 


In and through love man is in tune with the infinite. Love 
IS common to man and god. This love secures the unity of 
being, creates the world of harmony, and develops it to per¬ 
fection, Love is both means and end : 

“O World, as god has made it all is beauty : 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty,” 

Love brings about the mysterious union of different persons and 
Browning saw in it the key to the nature of Reality, God is 
divine and real only because he is in union with all creation, 
for love “moves the world and the other stars”. As Browning 
said, “the loving worm is diviner than a loveless God.” Love 
has power and beauty and it confers rapturous joy. It is the 
union of God with the man Jesus that he refers to in Death 
in the Desert \ 

“The acknowledgmnt of God in Christ 
Acknowledged by thy reason solves for thee 
AH questions in the earth and out of it.” 

This is an acknowledgment of the divinity of love. Because 
of love, man too participates in the divine. Love has an 
absolute value and the lover is always good. The lover 
may miss, he may be misled, or he may be baffled ; and the 
object of his love may not be good or proper. But he has his • 
reward in the very process of loving : 

“Knowledge means 

Every renewed assurance by defeat. 

The Victory is somehow still to reach ; 

But love is victory, the prize itself.” 
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Love is self-sufficient and Browning derives his optimism from 
this very source. 

By the Fireside is one of the few personal poems of love. 
It appears to be imaginary and objective ; but there are mo¬ 
ments when it expresses an unmistakable personal emotion. 
A\Qr\<T with One Word More, and 0 Lyric Love it embodies 
the %acred memory of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Simplicity and picturesqueness are blended with a delicately 
delineated backgrround of nature in By the Fireside. The back- 
ground becomes one with the emotion, is/^ says Her ford, 
“Browning’s most perfect rendering of the luminous inner 
world, all-sufficing and self-contained, of a rapturous love. 
The outer world is here neither thrust aside nor fantastically 
varied; it is drawn into the inner world by taking Us hue 
and becoming the confidant and executant of its will.’ The 
landscape is charged with the tone of a mysterious and awe¬ 
inspiring expectation and with a mystic tenderness : 

“We two stood there with never a third 
But each by each, as each knew well. 

A moment after, the hands unseen 
Were hanging the night around us fast; 

But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and life : we were mixed at last 
In spite of the mortal screen. 

The forests had done it, there they stood ; 

We caught for a moment the powers at play ; 

They had mingled us so, for once and good, 

Their work was done—we might go or stay, 

They relapsed to their ancient mood.” 


The atmosphere is filled with magic and mystery. Nature 
brings the two together and makes them one. It is a fulfilled 
love that Browning embodies in this magnificent lyric touched 
' with a fervour. The Italian homelife of the Brownings is 
presented in this iender lyric. There *the perfect wife 
sat : 


“Musing by firelight, that great brow 
And the^spirit—small hand propping it, 
Yonder, my heart knows how.” 
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It is “the most living portraiture of that exquisite but fragile 
form Still Browning does not say anything about “the 
finished completeness of the perfect union ** 

Love frees man from all limitations. It purifies even the 
base and the corrupt hearts. We read in Colombe*s Birthday : 

“Love is in compatible 

With falsehood—purifies, assimilates 

All other passions to itself,’* 

This alchemy of love is a flame and it is pervasive. Even the 
worst characters of Browning suddenly strike us as very signifi¬ 
cant beings when they are charged by the flame of love. Then 
they have hope and joy. 

Love is the basis of harmony. It is the integrating princi¬ 
ple of energy and it makes the cosmos an organic unity by 
“fitting to the finite its infinity”. Since love is in time and 
also beyond time it is capable of harmonising the body and 
the soul. Such a life of love realizes heaven here and now ; 
and even after death, love continues its eternal activity. Such 
a soul charged with love is for ever active. It knows no sleep 
and it has no death. It is eternally free and it never knows the 
‘sad satiety”. As we read : 

“With life for ever old, yefnew, 

Changed not in kind but in degree, 

The instant made eternity— 

And Heaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, for ever ride.” 

I.ove thus becomes the ideal centre. In love Browning felt the 
flawless purity of Pompilia’s soul, power that transforms like 
into something organic and spiritual, and interpenetration. 
Accordingly, Browning champions the cause of feeling as 
against reason. But he never treated love as the enemy of the 
intellect. Love is, on the other hand, an ally of the intellect, 
an ally who does the job more effectively and more thoroughly. 
This attitude makes Browning a memorable inheritor of the 
Platonic doctrine. 

The Platonic love opens the way to knowledge. Dante saw 
the supreLne realities in the eyes of Beatrice. The Shelleyan love 
is “interwoven through all the mazes of Being”. Browning’s 
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concept of love includes all these ideas besides assimilating 
the ethical love of Jesus and Paul. But he could not accept 
the self-abnegating love of Jesus, for he had the poet’s passion 
for being. 

Browning’s major interest was in the creative energies 
which are similar to love. These energies are embodied in 
great works of art and they are exclusively religious in charac¬ 
ter. Love too is valuable if the lover has something lo fear or 
forgive, or if the lovers remember their rapturous union with a 
pang. Sometimes the joy of union is sobered, as in By the Jireside^ 
by recalling the narrow and dangeious chances they laced in 
realising it. 

9. Realism in Browning 

Browning was under the spell of Shelley in liis early days. 
Gradually he came to develop a realistic approach to life and 
things. Temperamentally a romantic, he had the methodology 
of the realist. Ashe wrote to Miss Haworth: “I have, you 
are to know, such a love for flowers and leaves that I every 
now and then in an impatience at being unable to possess them 

thoroughly, to sec them quite, satiate myself with their scent_ 

bite them to bits.” He could not be satisfied with an ideali¬ 
zation here for he must have the feel of things. Moreover, he 
was never tired of declaring that he was interested in “putting 
the infinite into the finite”. The finite is the object of experi¬ 
ence, observation and meditation. At the same time he never 
forgot the infinite. The finite and the infinite, the realistic and 
the idealistic, converge in the spiritual experiences. The lover 
in Two in the Compagna says, “I pluck the rose and love it more 
than tongue can speak.” This restlessness, this self-conscious¬ 
ness, led him to “be all, have, see, know, taste, feel all” ; and 
yet he would retain his own identity like Sordello. This is a 
response to the realistic and idealistic tendencies operating in 
him, and the result is a kind of imaginative realism. 

This imaginative realism is governed by the eye and the 
ear, the two senses which do not ignore the limits, the angulari¬ 
ties of the objects, and the dissonances present everywheie. 
He found his themes in the pursuits, passions, interests, and 
problems of human beings. He never rejected the value of the 
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intellect. On the other hand he compelled his intellect to serve 
his poetry. An acutely discursive logical activity is made to 
organise the poetic materials. He was passionately interested 

in ideas. 

Wi en he takes up the world of art, it is usually that aspect 
which has little to do with love. He studies the artist's egotism 
and the vanity of the connoisseur. “The duke in My Last 
Duchess displays his wife’s portrait as the wonder of his gallery, 
and unconcernedly disposes of her person.” Browning s study (u 
human emotion is reali>tic in its eager study of its sources and 
causes. He would analye it. If he went to different ages and 
distant lands in search of his themes, it was not like a romantic 
poet. He filled his mind with all the historical and social details 
and wove these details into the fabric of his poems. 

His .ittention was drawn to Greece not for its artistic or literary 
greatness. He studied Greece or any other land with a rare 
curiosity. He made poetry with the aid of an intellectual rea¬ 
lism out of his study of historical facts. He did not like 
enchantment or the insoluble mysteries : 

“I go to prove my soul ! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way 
I shall arrive !” 

That was his method. He was interested in knowledge and in 
the sources of this knowledge. Even his famous musician says, 
“’tis we musicians know”. He felt no awe for death. ^ ^ 
only mysterious subject is love, and he handled it realistically 
and imaginatively. He would prefer to analyse the unsuccessful 

or the faithless love. 

As a realist he was impatient of poetic form. There is too 
much of the intellectual activity in his composition. His 
dr^imatic bent of mind did not allow him to take refuge in fairy¬ 
lands. His analytical tendency did not permit the preo^u- 
pacion with the visions, though the vision makes a few of his 
personal poems really charming. His sense of form and 
outline is intellectual and realistic. 

The same realism drives him away from the implication 
of mystery suggested by the fusion of light and shade. He 
prefers the “sudden and startling contrasts”. His landscapes 
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are real and he convinces us of their actuality. If nature serves 
as a good background in his poems, it is yet another evidence 
of his innate realism. “In all his creations”, says Young, “there 
was a marked instinct for the solid, something sensibly shaped 
by the grip and craft of the hand.” 

The same realism is evident in his approach to the fine arts. 
He prized techinque but did not estimate it high. It is the iso¬ 
lated soul of the artist he examines and analyses. In these 
studies we have his minute knowledge of the works of art, their 
idiosyncrasies, and his defence of the failing or doomed effort. 
His Fra Lipoo accepts the universe as cheerfully as the poet 
himself. He does “homage to the perishable clay'*, and he 
delights in 

“The beauty and the wonder and the power, 

The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 

Changes, surprise^.” 

This is more or less true of Browning himself. His Saul is not 
a romantic artist, but one who revels in the songs of the fields, 
in the strength and agility of the body, and in hymning the 
glory of heroism. 

10. Attitude to Nature 

Browning looked at nature not like some of the Romantics 
but as a Victorian. It is nature in relation to man that deeply 
interested him. His feeling for nature arose from his insight 
into love. His lovers have visions and therein nature is seen 
with a mystical glory. 

Two in the Campagna offers the primeval silence charged 
with passion, place and joy. There is “the joy of illimitable 
space and freedom, alluring yet mocking the finite heart that 
yearns.” The famotis vision of nature in By the Fireside is one 
of the glories of English poetry. The old woods drew the 
lovers together ; and in the moment that borke down the 
barriers between soul and soul, the gulf between man and 
nature was bridged. 

“The forests had done it ; there they stood ; 

We caught for a moment the powers at play : 

They had mingled us so, for once and good, 
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Their work was done, we might go or stay, 

They relapsed to their ancient mood/* 

These are exceptional moments when nature ceases to be in- 
difTercnt to human life. If he shows his distaste for the “gaudy 
melon-flower’*, it is temporary and fleeting. He delights in¬ 
tensely in the “fierce and flashing splendour”, in the dazzling 
brilliance of nature. 

Browning shows a playful attitude to nature at times. Nature 
has limitless power and is uncanny ; and man looks at her 
with wonder, fear and joy. There is wonder as he watches 
the “miracles wrought in play” in the life of the Campagna. 
Fear is evoked as the earth tosses stormily on a hot August 
midnight ; and there is joy of an autuntii morning. These 
feelings are fufcd in Childe Roland where we have desolation, 
waste, distortion and ugliness in the landscape. The atmos¬ 
phere and the scene are frightening here. The ‘starved ignoble’ 
Nature is ‘peevish and dejected’ among her scrub of thi'>tle and 
dock ; she gr ows malignant. In this barren waste there is a 
“spiteful little river with its drenched despairing willows, the 
blood-trampled mire and torture-engine, the poisonous herbage 
and palsied oak and finally the mountains, ignoble as the 
plain—‘mere ugly heights and heaps’, ranged round the deadly 
den of the darK Tower.” In this woild of horror rhe pov\eis 
are ‘at play’. The dreary day is grim. The wasted plain is 
inert and the doomed knight sees a grimace therein. “The 
mountains fight like bulls or doze like dotards ; and the dark 
tower itself is round and squat, built of brown stone.” 

“The hills, like giants at the hunting, lay 
Chin upon hand, to see the game at bay.’* 

There is energy in Nature and it comes forth all of a sudden. 

Browning revels in giving expression to the sudden sur¬ 
prises in nature. The bud bursts unaware into flower. The 
brushwood breaks into tiny life on an April morning. And 
the spring. 

“Fold on fold all at once it crowds thunderously down 
to his feet.” 

The moment when the day dies catches his attention : 

“For note, when evening shuts, 
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A certain moment cuts 

The deed off, calls the glory from the grey.*’ 

He was constantly alive to “the elements of human suggestion in 
landscape . The visible scene is fu ed wiih the passi ns of the 
observer. There is a subtle relation between the thrill of nature 
and the leeling of man. It is nature as charged with a mood 

in relation to the spiritual passion that has a peculiar interest 

and value. Such a nature is felt and understood in and 
through love. 

In ChrhlmasEveaud EaHerDay(m(^^ night sky bursts 
forth into a here vindictive scribble of red quick flame 
across , This is a part of the vision. The natural world here 
and elsewhere is a solid, rough-hewn colourful world, imbued 
with an ever-changing plastic power—a woild of volcanic 
rocks, of agitated skies and waters, exotic stones, clustering 
flower-forms, and pullulating animal life ; an alluring but also 
a menacing world for the poet's worship.” 

’s senses are awakened and he 
IS conscious of the “startled little waves”, the “slushy sand” the 

“sea-scented beach”, and the “three fields to cross”. Through 
these natural forms he proceeds to the state of “two hearts 
beating each to each”. Nature appears to induce a pleasura¬ 
ble excitement. ^ 

But in Childe Roland we have “a ghastly plain of weeds and 
stunted grass where Nature seems to be waitir.g peevishly for 
the fire ol judgment.” There are hills where he sees “the lost 
adventurers”, his “peers” waiting. Yet in Two in the Campagna 
the lover observes nature’s triumph over civilization. He is 
alive to nature’s ease, to her freedom and profusion. And as 

images that reveal the gentle 
discords between the contemplating mind and Nature. 

Browning's naturesimages are impressionistic. At times the 
landscape is tranquil, and even then it is succeeded by emotion¬ 
al tension. In By the Fireside the lovers wait for the flash of 
revelation and the evening has a brooding quietness : 

“Oh moment, one and infinite 1 

The water slips o'er stock and stone ; 

The West is tender, hardly bright ; 
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How grey at once is the evening grown— 

One star, it chrysolite !’* 

Normally nature is tune with the dramatic passion in Brown¬ 
ing’s poetry. The lightning in Pippa Passes appears to be 
searching for the guilty lovers, Sebald and Ottima. The Pope’s 
hope for the salvation of Guido evokes a similar bursting of the 
night by a blaze of lightning in The Ring and the Book. 

Florence is seen in spring “through the live translucent bath 
of air” ; and the “river and bridge and street and square” 
are clear “as the sights in a magic crystal ball”. In these 
pictures we have what Symons would call “the jolly laughter 
of an unaffected nature, the effervescence of a sparkling and 
overflowing brain.” James Lee's Wife he exclaims : “Oh, 
good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth !” This intimacy 
with the earth made him describe even the insect life vividly. 
There is love of energy, of the grotesque, in these passages. 

Browning had a great love of colour. His power of minute 
observation gives us vivid, though brief, landscapes. His des¬ 
criptions flash suddenly. He is one of the few poets who loved 
flowers and animals. In his approach to nature there is breadth 
and freshness. Still he separates man from the elemental life 
of nature. 

The hill knows all about the lovers in By the Fireside : “it 
is silent and aware.” Yet it is aloof, and its silence is its own. 
Nature makes up a spell for the lovers and troubled them into 
speech. The 48th stanza presents the quintessence of his appro¬ 
ach to Nature. Nature is alive, but not humanised. And he 
describes her as she is. He catches Nature. The description 
of the walk over the hill is accurately vivid and impressive. Still 
it is only scenery for the lovers, not passion. 

Nature has only one pasnon, and that is joy. It is “derived 
from the creative thought of God exercising itself with delight 
in the incessant making of Nature. No poet felt this ecstasy of 
mere living in Nature more deeply than Browning.” 

Browning frequently describes the sky. The sky and the 
winds therein are always powerful in his landscapes. There is 
a glorious picture of sunrise in Pippa Passes^ a fusion of the out¬ 
burst of light with colour and splendour. In A Grammarian's 
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Punerd the landscape widens as the disciples ascend. 
We feel the air grow keener, fresher, bright'^r, more sound¬ 
less and lovelier/* The very verse breathes it. 


Browning is equally effective in narrow landscapes. At the 

we have a lovely garden. In By the 
Fneside we have the exquisite picture of the path. His favou- 
nte method is to walk slowly and describe the significant and 
striking aspects of the scene step by step. The reader has to 
combine these into a whole. The last thing described is char¬ 
ged with human love ; and this is made to colour the preced¬ 
ing sketches and fuse them into a whole. 


Browning s approach to nature is through colour, not 
through light and shade. Flowers, insects and animals are 
carefully, vividly, and uniquely painted. 

In the first half of his work Browning interwove Nature 
with human beings and their actions ; and it would seem as 
though Nature gave him humanity and humanity reminded 
him of nature. As his interest in man increased, his love of 
nature retreated gradually ; and in The Ring and the Book 
Nature rarely intrudes. 

Browning looks eagerly at the prominent features or patches 
at the ‘'sharp serrated edges, violent irregularities of outline, 
and rough bioken contour, * He loves the spears, wedges and 
spikes, and transfers the physical sensation into lines like : 

“How sharp the silver spearheads charge 
When Alp meets Heaven in snow.*’ 

The landscape he describes is actual, and yet Nature, like man 
emanates from God. * 

11. Optimism 

Browning was a robust optimist and he always looked at the 
future with hope and joy. He despised the literature that is 
preoccupied with the theme of death. He longed for a litera¬ 
ture that rejects despair, negation and indifference. Even when 
he was tired, he felt exalted and happy. 

The clearer vision of Browning has no place for blind faith 
He could not agree that ^^somehow good will be the final goal 
of ill”. He must know and feel how ill is transformed into 
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good. Then alone he can accept it. Moreover, life for Brown¬ 
ing is real, true and earnest. His Fra Lippo Lippi ab-crves 
that 

“The world and life’s too big to pass for a dream.” 

If life is not a dream, then all that life reveals must be real. 
Then man’s duty is to live his life to the full. In The Guardian 
Angel we read : 

“O World, as God has made it ! All is beauty : 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty.” 

His Rabbi is even more explicit: 

“Pei feet I call Thy plan ; 

Thanks that I was a man. 

The best expression comes in Saul: 

“How good is man’s life, the mere living how fit to 
employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses for ever in joy 
I have lived, seen God’s through a lifetime, and all 
was for the best.” 

Life is not to be negated or rejected. There is no room for 
asceticism as long as we hold with Pippa that 

“God is in His heaven, 

And all’s well with the world.” 

The world, if it is created by God, must be the best place. 
Then 

“That what began best can’t end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once prove accurst.” 

The great faith in the goodness of the world is healthy and 
promising, and it is the foundation of Browning’s thought and 
outlook. 

Iflife is real, if the world is good, and if it is good to live 
fully, what are we to say of evil and sufTering, of pain, suffering 
and death ? Browning’s answer is given in Abt Voglar : 

‘‘There shall never be one lost good ! what was shall 
live as before ; 

The evil is mull, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 
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What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much 
good more; 

On the earth the broken arc ; in the heaven, a perfect 
round/* 

Everything that is good is conseived and it endures permanent¬ 
ly. Evil on the other hand, is negative and as such can claim 
no reality. Evil is transfoimed into good because it is only a 
distorted appearance of the good. A failure then is not dis¬ 
heartening or discouraging. The Rabbi’s optimism is : 

*''What I aspired to be 
And was not comforts me/* 

The comfort is due to the faith in the perfectibility of man 
through love in the worlds to come. 

There may be penons who have only failure and disappoint¬ 
ment. But they cannot be deemed to be unhappy because what 
makes man a man is not the result but the stiiving after an 
ideal. One may fail, he may be ruired. But Saul tells us 
that ore must “awake from the dream, the probation, the 
prelude’*, for there is ‘'a harmony yet” : 

“’Tisnot what man does which exalts him, but what 
man would do !*’ • 

The future possibility itself instils hope and the individual is 
thereby enabled to go ahead in his journey. In the Inn Album 
we read : 

“Better have failed in the high aim as I, 

Than vulgarly in the low aim succeed.’* 

Contentment breeds stagnation, and the optimist is one who is 
ever on the move towards a goal. Fifine at the Fair gives the 
lines: 

“I gather heart through just such corqucLts of the soul. 
Through evolution out of that which, on the whole, 
Was rough, ungainly, partial accomplishment, at test.” 

Browning’s application of the concept of evolution to the 

spiritual life is bold and con foiling because it offers the best 

guarantee of the future. In The Last Ride Together wx lead : 
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“All men strive, and who succeeds ? 

What hand and brain rest ever paired ? 

What heart alike conceived and dared ? 

What act proved all its thought had been? 

What will but felt the fleshly screen 

This optimism is based on activity, on aspiration, on a ceaseless 
endeavour, on a faith in the immortality, and on the idea of 
perfectibility. In A Grammarian^s Funeral we are told : ' 

“That low man goes on adding one to one, 

His hundred's soon hit : 

The high man aiming at a million, 

Misses an unit.’^ 

It is the nature of the aspiration that makes ore happy or other¬ 
wise, not the fact of achievement. 

The body is as important as the earth : 

“In our flesh grows the bianch of this life, in our soul it 
bears fruit.” 

In The Last Ride Together he says : 

“How, good to live and learn ! ^ 

Earth being so good, would heaven seem best ?” 

There is only a difference of degree, not of kind. This genial 
love of the earth embodies the leligion of the healthy-minded : 

“How good is man’s life, the mere living how fit to 
employ. 

All the heart and the soul and the senses forever 
in joy. 

The zest for living is an absolute necessity and Browning’s 
poetry is infectious on this point. It makes one fall in love 
with life. 

The - earthly life is a stage in the journey of tbe soul In ^ 
Balcony he counts 

“Life just stuff To try the souls strength on, educe the man.’' 

Life spiritual is a long and arduous journey and 
death is not the end but one of the bridges to be crossed. The 
Rabbi has the finest expression : 
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same !” 


**So take and use thy work : 

Amend what flaws may burk. 

What strains of the stuff, what warpings past the aim ! 
My times be in thy hand ! 

Perfect the cup as planned, 

Let age approve of youth and death complete the 




This faith in the completeness of life, in the unity of life, and in 
the love of God is the best guarantee for happiness, according 
to Browning’s best verse. 

Browning believed in the imperfection of man and of God 
being true and real. Sickness, pain and sorrow may be bad, 
but they are a part of man’s privileges. These are privileges 
because they goad us to overcome them. This overcoming, he 
says, is not difficult of achievement if only man has love. Thus 
ultimately the alleged optimism of Browning has its secure 
foundation in love. His is the poetry which expiesses the 
primeval and indivisible emotions. If to do so is a quality of 
the barbarian, as Santayana observes, then all great poetry is 
barbarian. Browning does not domesticate his pas'-ious, does 
not seek to know their causes, and is not worried about their 
ideal goal. His poetry rests upon primitive feeling. ‘'He was 
passionately interested in and in love with existence,” and this 
is the basis of his optimism. Each living being is a divine being 
with a mask and Browning sought to penetrate behind the 
work. There he saw enough to love and to cherish. 

In Bishop Blougram*s Apology Browning “dethrones a .‘:aint in 
order to humanise a scoundrel.” This is real optimism because 
it rests upon the faith that there is a soul of goodness even in 
things evil. He welcomes with a sudden elevation of style the 
flash of a divine gleam. 


Browning’s optimism, says Henry Jones, has “no better 
foundation than personal condition, which anyone was free to 
deny, and which the poet could in no wise prove.” But the 
optimism has its basic foundation in his conception ol life as 
quest or adventure. The environment for his characters is an 
obstacle or a quarry. Life is ‘ a ride, a pilgrimage, a research, 
an ocean voyage, a task of knight-errantry.” He reveals an 
excited, unquiet possession” of the world. 
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In Fpite of the limitations in which we live, there is that 
within us which always goads us to go beyond these limitations. ^ 
Browning was thus led tj believe that these limitations will 
have to go ultimately. To this end man has great aspirations 
which are never worn out. The wor>t failure is far better than 
the contentment with an earthly success. Then the failures 
and mUeiy are good things chastening us. They reveal a lar¬ 
ger light and suggest that we are on the threshold of an infinity 
life. Biowning’s optimism thus centres round the C( nceptioii 
of a tiue life beyond. 

Man is a god in germ and as such has an immortal destiny. 
This destiny is capable of being lealited in and thiough love. 
Hence he could confidently say,‘‘Man is Foiever” ; and the ^ 
aspiration of his Paracelsus was, “all knowledge shall be mine.” ^ 

One important aspect of his optimism is to be found in his 
concept of personality Thought or truth, he says, is relative 
or personal to the mind which has it. Then no one can attain 
the whole truth, and no one can be convicted ol having n isied 
it. He makes out that even moral truth is subtle, complex and 
changing. He, therrfoie, felt that uiceitainty is as esicntial ^ 
factor of the spiritual life. If this uncertainty were to cease^. I' 
then stagnation begins. So he . peaks of the wavering lights, 
tentative progress, chtquered hopes, and happiness that has no 
finality. This very factor implies a continuous straining afier 
certainty. That certainty will con e is based on the principle 
of love governing the being and progress < f personality. This 
faith in personality is the faith in human life in its fullest and 
truest form. It involves a belief in love and self-sacrifice. This 
leads him to speak of a love of love, a kind of mystical religion. » 


Browning felt that no experience is w-asted and that all 
life is good. The tendency to good is present in the comcious 
creative power of. man. Evil is a condition of good, and it 
would pass away ultimately. In a world of love there can be. i 
no room for evil : 

“God ! Thou art love ! I build my faith on that.” 

He is sustained by the faith : 

“So the All-Great were the All-Loving too.” 

The optimism ultimately rests on the supren:.e conviction ; * 
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world as God has made it! all is beautyj 
And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 

12. Philosophy of Life 

Browning held fast to a few basic conceptions throughout his 
life He believed in God, in the immortality of the soul, and 
the possibility of perfection through love even if the ^r- 
ICection is realised only afier death. This does not mean that 
Browning is a philosopher. He is first and foremost a poet, and 
he expresses philosophical ideas only in so far as they were 
felt by him in poetic experience. Consequently there can be 
and will be contradictions in his philosophy. These contradic¬ 
tions arise because Browning does not argue a doctrine, but 
expresses it as he felt and imagined it. 

Browning accepts the reility of God as the supieme power 
controlling the Universe. As Pippa sings . 

‘ God is in His heaven, 

And all is right with the world.’' 

ShitThe hand and intention of God is felt even in the most un- 
' >promising areas of experience. Since Browning is moie 

to the distinctions and differences among individuals, he 
conceives of God as a Person. This God is not remote from 
us, nor is he unmindful of what happens to man. He is not 
a tyrant, not even an ironically looking Person, The Creator 
and the created have a sympathetic communion in and through 
power, knowledge, and love, 

. The two facts which Browning never doubted are the 

existence of God and the immortahty of the soul. Thus he 
writes: 

“I have que:>tioned and am answered. Questions, 
answers presuppose 

Two points ; that the thing itself which questions, 

answers,—as it knows ; j . tr 

As it also knows the thing perceived outside itself—a 

force . 

Actual eie its own beginning, operative through its 

course 
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Unaffected by its end—that this thing likewise needs 
must be ; 

Call this—God, then. Call that—soul, and both—the 
only facts for me. 

Prove them facts ? that they o’erpass my power of 
proving, proves them such.’* 

God and soul are real, and they are presupposed in every 
experience. As such they do not need any formal proof. 

“At the same time the body is as important as the soul. 
Bo:^y and soul help each other. One should not be neglected 
at the expense of the other. The Rabbi says : 

‘ What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh has soul to suit, 

Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want pla 
To man propose this test— 

1 he body at its best, 

How far can that project thy soul on its lonely way ?*' 

The two must be attended to, though the soul is more im¬ 
portant. This regard for the body-and-soul complex made 
him pay do e attention to the value and significance of human 
life This led him to believe that the world is a good place 
because it had many good things like religion, nationalism, 
society, family and love. Above all, this world is a vale of 
soul-making. It moulds the soul. Thus we have Fra Lippo 
Lippi who loves a sensual life and who yet sympathise with 
the higher facts and values. All that is worth knowing he 
learnt not in the convent but in the gutter. His experiences in 
the streets were more real to him and hence he could breathe 
life into his pictures. Browning here makes Lippi reject the life 
of renunciation and Lippi is earnest and sincere. Lippi asserts 
that 

“This world is no blot for us, 

Nor blank ; it means intensely, and means good.” 

Browning demands the acceptance of the world. 

Browning admits that man has to face evil and that he is 
imperfect. These two factors make man struggle to overcome 
them. Life is a continuous stiuggle towards an ideal which 
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cannot be fully realised. If the ideal is realizable, it is not a 
true ideal : 

“A man*s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what*s heaven for ?’* 


The value of life then does not depend on the success or failure, 
^^ut on the nature of the struggle and on the uat^e of the 
) ideal. The true man is fully aware of evil and of imperfec¬ 
tion, and therefore he sets before himself the ideal of perfection. 
Evil then is necessary for man’s moral and spiritual develop¬ 
ment : 

“And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days ? Have we withered or 
agonised ? 

Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing 

must issue thence ? , , j , 

Why rusted the discords in but that harmony should be 

prized ?” 

Evil is therefore a necessary element, and love the fundamental 
tal one, in man’s progress. The world offers a challenge and 
^ ^ man has to set it right 

“Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids not sit nor stand but go I 
Be our joys three-parts pain, 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Lear, nor account the pang ; dare, never grudge the 
, throe !” 

It is through struggle that man evolves into a better, a higher, 
state. Man must work and work is worship : 



“And so I live, you see. 

Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 
Prefer, still struggling to effect, 

My warfare ; happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man. 

Not left in god’s contempt apart. 

With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart. 
To me in earth’s paddock as her prize,” 
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Man mu .t choose work : 

“Work, be unhappy, but bear life, my son !” 

This unhappiness is the result of man being afterall a 
human being who cannot avoid being foolish or mistaken. At 
the 5a ne time man has an immortal soul. Everything in the 
world is complete save man, Man may be evolved from the 
lower organisms ; but he is : 

‘‘For ever removed from the developed brute, 

A God though in the germ.’* 

Man is not Man yet, and in the hereafter he realises his god- 
hood. 

Man is on probation in this world and the means he 
employs include the conception of an ideal, a never-yielding 
courage, and a willingness to struggle and fight. There is no 
end to this struggle even if death offers the last valiant struggle, 
as we read in Prospice : 

Man is ever a fighter’ : 

Strive and thrive ! cry speed’—fight on, for ever— 

There as here.” 

Then there will be many ob:tacles to be encountered. Bat as 
we read in Sordello : 

“M xnkind springs salvation by each hindrance inter¬ 
posed. 

In this struggle one must be strong.” 

Strength, not weakness, is what redeems even a sinner. 
The lovers in Statue and the Bust were not strong enough to face 
the conse«;uences ; and therefore they were like the statue and 
the bust. They are cowards. Though their cowardice saved 
them from doing sinful thing they deserve to be censured, 

“Do your best, whether winning or losing it, 

If you choose the play,—is my principle. 

I.et a man contend to the uttermost 

For his life’s set prize, be it what it will.” 

If they were courageous, they would have had a new experience 
which could reveal a new aspect of the soul. They sinned in 
not being able to sin, and God will not forgive such a 
sin. This is a startling disclosure and Browning accepts it 
squarely. 
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With the rejection of cowardice, Browning also rejects com¬ 
pleteness and perfection in this life. But 

“Progress is man’s distin:tive work alone, 

Not God’s and not the beast’s. God is, they are, 

Man partly is and wholly hopes to be.” 

Man becomes perfect hereafter. The peifeclibility of man is 
certain after this life ; and hence he docs not belong to this 
earth alone : 

“I know this earth is not my sphere, 

For I cannot so narrow me, but that 
I still exceed it.” 

This docs not mean that we are only guests here, or that this 
world is a makeshift. It is a world necessary for the moulding 
of the soul towards perfection. Man essentially belongs to 
eternity. As the grammarian held, ‘Man is Forever’ and hence 
he leaves the temp)ral process to Mogs and apes’. The goal of 
perfection implies the realization of the eternity, of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. Then 

“This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 

D'.es ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 

His hundred soon hit : 

This high min, aiming at a million, 

Misses an unit.” 

Imperfection or failure in time always implies perfection 
beyond time. One should therefore judge not what is realised 
but what was aimed at. The former is in time and the latter is 
in eternity : 

“Nit on the vulgar mass, 

Called ‘work’ must sentence pass.” 

The true goal is embodied in the cry ‘all I could never be.’ 

, Anything g )od i> never lost. The musician in Abt Vogler 
yearned f )r a permanent existence ti hi> mignificient sounds. 
But he regrets that the divinely inspired so.ig cannot be preser¬ 
ved in memory. He may forget it arid so may his auditors. 
But it is eternal since Gid who inspired it always remembers 
it. It i' the nature of timi to bring about the loss of the palace 
of sound ; but it will be apprehended in eternity : 
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“All we have willed and hoped or dreamed of good 
shall exist ; 

Notits semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, 
nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist 

When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth 
too hard, 

The pas^ion that left the ground to lose itself in 
the sky. 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Though that he heard it once, we shall hear it by 
and by.’* 

Immortality of the soul and the eternal preservation and con¬ 
servation of the good are thus caidinal to Bi owning’s thought. 
Then death does not destroy us but only takes us a step for- 
waid in the right direction. 

“For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 

The black minute’s at an end, 

And the elements rage, the fiend voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of iny soul ! I shall clasp thee again, 

And with God be the rest !” 

This death makes possible the perfection of love, and it enables 
us to be fully aware of the immortality of the soul. With these 
firmly secured, we can leave everything else in the hands of 
God. Here is an instance to show that Browning’s poetry is 
inseparable from his interpretation of life. Imagination, he 
held, apprehends truth. 

Browning believed in the divine origin and destiny of man. 
A greater part of his poetry expresses the proximity of God to 
man, unravels the entanglements of human life, and reveals the 
presence of the infinite in the finite. 
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But Browning being a poet did not mind admitting contra¬ 
dictory ideas. Thus we read that life after death is a state 
when one is free from earthly limits, when the ‘broken arcs’ are 
transformed into ‘perfect rounds*. At the same time we read 
that after death there is the continuation of the struggle to¬ 
wards perfection. The sonl*> infinity is a destiny to be realized. 
Both these ideas are founded on the conception that the infinite 
is to be realised in and th» ough the finite. 

Browning believed in the divineness of the universe, and 
also in the indmduality of man. There is a plastic rhythna 
impressed upon life at the bidding of the divine, as the Rabbi 
declares. But the mind of man is interpreted in a variety of 
ways. The mind “opens directly upon the truth as God sees 
it” ; it is also a coloured lens which blurs the truth ; and it is 
a mirror reflecting man’s futile and unreal dreams. 

Moral conflict alone is real and valuable, while knowledge 
leads us nowhere. All the conflicting notions are resolved in 
love alone. As Hereford remarked: “If joy was the root of 
Browning’s intuition, and life the element in which it moved, 
Love the most intimate, intense, and marvellous of all vital 
\ energies, was the ideal centre towards which it converged. 
In Love all those elementary joys of his found satisfaction.” 

Browning believed in the principle of progress ; and he 
had a profound “sense of immeasurable worth in all life, the 
poet’s passion for being.” At the same time he was attached 
to the romantic concept of a poet being a magician, a prophet 
and a visionary. The passion for being charged with the 
poetic activity made Browning feel that thought or truth is 
relative or personal to the mind which thinks it. Then no 
man can attain the whole truth of any subject, and no man 
can be convicted of having missed it. Even moral truth is 
made to appear subtle, complex and changing. He held 
therefore that uncertainty is unavoidable in the spiritual life. 
1 ^ If this uncertainty were to stop, the result is the beginning of 
" stagnation. He was accordingly led to emphasise the wavering 
lights, the tentative progress, the chequered hopes and a 
happiness that has no finality. And yet this very nature of 
life holds out the promise because man or woman is a persona¬ 
lity charged with love. 
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13. The Charge of Obscurity 

That Browning’s poetry is obscure is one of the famous 
misleading judgments the critics have given us. When one 
takes Browning to be obscure, his poem can appear to be 
*‘a piece of pure bewilderment,” Tennyson said of Sordello 
that he understood only the first line and the last line. The 
two lines are ‘Who will may hear Sordello’s story told,’ and 
‘Who would has heard Sordello’s story told.’ Carlyle said 
that his wife could not know whether Sordello was the 
name of a man, a city or a book. Chesterton tells the story 
of Douglas Jerrold : ‘He was recovering from an illness; 
and having obtained permission for the first time to read 
a little during the bay’ he picked up a book from a pile 
beside the bed and began S ^rdello. No sooner had he done 
so that he turned dead y pale, put down the book, and 
^a'd, ‘My God ! I’m an idiot. My health is restored, but 
mind’s gone. I can’t understand two consecutive lines of an 
English poem.’ He then summoned his family and silent’y 
gave the book into their hands, asking for their opinion on 
the poem and as the shadow of perplexity gradually passed 
over their faces he heaved a sigh of relief and went to 
sleep.” The charge of ob curiiy has become fashionable among 
students and critics of literature. 

When an author is said to be obicure, we mean that 
his meaning is not clearly presented to us, that we are 
n)t able to comprehend it. When we assume that the author 
has delib-'rat^Iy cultivated ob enrity we believe that he had an 
intellectual vanity of which he was proud. In the life and 
work of Browning we do not have any evidence to show that 
he was intellectually vain. It cannot then be argued that 
Browring made his poems obscure because of his “pride in his 
powers and contempt of his readers.” It was not fame that 
made him choase ob curity. Sordello was only his third com¬ 
position, and it was begun when he was only twenty-four. 
That is the time when one fondly looks to his audience. As 
Chesterton argued, “Browning’s obscurity had altogether 
the opposite origin to that which is usually assigned to it. 
He was humble. He was unintelligible not because his 
thoughts were vague, but because to him they were obvious.” 
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He believed that his ideas are familiar to . everyone, and 
therefore he did not care to elaborate them or explain them. 
He took this familiarity for granted because of his own inward 
clarity. When one is intellectually vain, he is alive to il e 
difference between his intelligence and that of his readers ; and 
then he will turn a teacher repeating his ideas and striving 
after clarity and lucidity. But Browning never did this be- 
cau:e he never ihought that his ideas were A/r ducoveries. He 
felt that such ideas were held by everyone. Then can Chester- , 
ton say : ‘‘Outward obscurity is in a young author a mark of 
inward clarity. A man who is vague in his ideas does not 
speak obscurely, because his own dazed and drifting condition 
leads him to clutch at phrases like ropes and use the for¬ 
mulae that everyone understands.’* 

One reason why Browning appears to be obxurity 
is to be found in his style. This is a style unfamiliar 
to the average reader. Impatient of the barriers imposed by 
language, he ignores the prepositions and cor junctions and 
leaves much to be imagined or guessed. Thus take the lines 
from Popularity : 

“Hobbs hints blue—straight he turtle eats, 

Nobbs prints blue—claret crowns his cup. 

Nokes outdares stokes in azure feats— 

Both gorge. Who fibhed the murex up ? 

What porridge had John Keats ?” 

Here the difficulty centres round the murex which is a ^ea- 
shell and out of which came the blue dye of Tyre. Browning 
found his subjects in remote and out of the way areas of ex¬ 
perience. His allusions are not easily traceable. He refuses 

to “speak out.” This gave rise to the “mystifying digressions, 
tortuous reasoning, and abnormally involved syntax” ; and 
critics eagerly pounce upon these to accuse Browning of being 
wilfully obxure or difficult. 

It is the lazy reader who makes much noise about the 
alleged obscurity. Browning is a deep and subtle thinker and 
he never wrote a poem for entertainment or amusement. As 
Berdoe put it, “Precious stones do sometimes want digging for. 
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Diamonds and nuggets are not always to be stumbled across 
on the footpath. Pickaxes and crushing mills aie not unknowi 
in mining operations and the treasures of Kings are kept 
in strong boxes. The bee cannot gather his honey from the 
simplest flower without contributing his quota to the process 
of fertilization ; and the stimulation of our thinking faculties 
is no small part of the good which great teachers have to do 
for us. The quartz will pay for crushing, the diamond for 
digging. By the nature of the trea^ure we expect a certain 
trouble in getting it. Someone cleverly said : ‘Browning treats 
obscure sul j*cts deeply, not deep ^ubjects obscurely.’ When we 
remember that he discourses on the great prob’ems of life 
and mind, that his songs are of soul-strueggs and 
the birth-throe of great thoughts, we shall not expect 
them to be clothed in the language of a lovesong.” In a 
letter to Kingsland we find Browning ob^eiving : “I never 
designedly tried to puzzle people, as ^ome < f my critics have 
supposed. On the other hand, I never pretended to offer such 
literature as should be a substitute for a igar, or a game 
of dominoes to an idle man.” In a fine reply to Ruskin’s 
criticism of his Men and Women, Browning wrote : “We don’t 
read poetry the same v\ay, by the ^ame law ; it is too clear. 
I cannot begin writing poetiy till iny in aginary reader has 
conceded licenses to n e which you demur altogether. I 
know that I don’t make out my conception by language, 
all poetry being a pulling the itifinite within the finite. You would 
have me paint it all plain out. which can’t be ; but by 
various artifices I try to make shift with touches and bits of 
outlines which succeed if they bear the conception from me 
to you. You ought, I think, to keep pace with the thought 
tripping from lodge to lodge of my ‘glaciers,’ as you call 
them.” The thought and emotion of the poet move rather 
fast and in so doing different ideas ate fined all too sudden. 
This can become clear only to one who goes through the 
poem patiently. 

Frederick Tennyson called Browning’s poenjs “Chinese 
puzzles, trackless labyrinths, unapproachable nebulosities 
and he held this school of poetry is “the most grotesque 
conceivable.” Yet he felt that Browning i “a man of in¬ 
finite learning, jest, and bon homie, and a sterling heart that 
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reverberates no hollowness.” By way of an example we 
can have the famous stanza from By the Fireside : 

“For it leads to a crag’s sheer edge with them ; 

Youth, flowery all the way, there stops— 

Not they ; age threatens and they contemn, 

Till they reach the gulf wherein youth drops, 

One inch from our life’s safe hem 1” 

One does not know whether to call it obscure or difficult. 
The grey-heads abhor the path leading old age to death ; 
and death is the crag’s sheer edge. In youth life is flowery all 
through. As one grows older, there is a moment when youth 
drops down into a gulf, and a little later thne is death. 
The death is beyond the hem of life. But when we read that 
'‘youth stops there,” is it at the edge ? Then does youth lead 
to death ? “Not they” refers to the grey-head, and they do not 
stop. If they do not stop at the edge, do they live forever ? 
In “age threatens and they contemn,” who are “they” ? It 
must be the grey-heads and then the stanza has no sense. It is 
difficult to make out a meaning. 

To his Victorian contemporaries Browning may have ap¬ 
peared to be obscure. But Swinburne saw “his decisive and 
incisive faculty of thought, his stireness and intensity of per¬ 
ception, his rapid and trenchant re^olutlon of aim.” Browning 
is ‘too brilliant and subtle” and a lazy reader cannot “follow 
with any certainty the track of an intelligence which moves 
with such incessant rapidity ” ; and he cannot “realize with 
what spider-like swiftness and sagacity his building spirit 
leaps” forward and backwards and jumps “from thread to 
thread, and darts from centre to circumference of the glitter¬ 
ing and quivering web of living thought, woven from in¬ 
exhaustible stores of his perception, and kindled from the 
inexhaustible fire of his imagination.” He always thinks at 
full speed and the normal reader has to strain to keep pace 
with the po«-t. 

Browning then is not an obscure poet but a difficult poet. 
His preoccupation with the intricacies and subtleties of psycho¬ 
logical processes is the source of the difficulty. To this one 
must add his peculiar style. As Routh remarked : “Browning 
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rendered the exercise too difficult ; he spoilt his manners by his 
mannerism.” ThU is a feature witnessed even in the pre;ent 
century poetry. The real difficulty lay elsewhere. He pene¬ 
trates into the inner life and being of man and discovers much 
lying hidden the e. In this discoveiy he comes to grips with 
more ideas than he could control with the aid of language. 
These ideas, says Rouih, “carry him back swimming to the 
surface, among the speaker’s subterfuges, circumlocutions, 
parleyings, and sdf-deceptions. He is too anxious to leave no 
lacet unilluminated, that he illuminates nothing. His portraits, 
like Milton’s deity, are dark with excessive light. So his 
readers are apt to be^ ome impatient.” 

Alf.ed Austin calls him “the very incarnation of discordar/ 
obicurity”, and Biowning himself lefeis to the “fifiy-years-long 
charge of uninielligibiliiy against my books”. If he was 
uninielligibile at all he caught it from life which he portrayed 
realistically. As Yeats said, “The world was simply a great 
boarding'house in which people come and go in a confused 
kind of wav. The clatter and chatter to him was life, was joy 
itself.” 

Browning had a great love of the abrupt and the intricate 
forms. When called him‘miity’, his wife wrote 

to him : “Miity is an infamous word for your kind of obscurity. 
You never are misty, not even in Sordello —never vague. Your 
graver cuts deep ? harp lines, always—and there is an extra 
distinctness in your images and thoughts, from the mid?t of 
which, crossing each other infinitely, the general significance 
seems to escape.” In the e lines Elizabeth Browning was 
putting her finger correctly on the source of difficulty in 
Browning’s poetry. Theie is an overplus of form, and this 
makes the poetry difficult, not ob'cure. His images and 
thoughts have greater distinctness, his lines are deep and 
sharp, and his expression is vivid. These deep, sharp lines 
con e from life. As Herford put it: “He delighted in the 
angular, indented, intertwining, labyrinthine varieties of line 
and surface which call for the most delicate and agile adjuit- 
ments of the mu cle of the eye.” The rugged or the groie:qite 
is an essential aspect of life ; and in life there are things which 
are obscure or difficult. Browning points our attention to 
these difficult entities with superb skill and a rare artistry. 
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It is the style of Browniiig that has led his critics to charge 
him with obscurity. He has words in the wrong places he 
leaves out words which are essential for an easy understanding, 
his sentences are half-finished, and his meaning is not fully 
expressed. He begins a sentence and then discovers that many 
thoughts have come into his mind. He does not brush them 
aside, but jerks them in as a parenthesis. By that time he 
forgets the beginning, or the original sentence is abruptly 
concluded. But he wrote like that because he thought like that 
He had ''to represent excessively subtle phases of thought and 
feeling, with a crowd of side-thoughts and side-feelings 
intruding on them*’ ; he had “to describe the excessive oddities 
the curious turns of human emotion in strange inward 
Conditions of outward circumstances” ; and he had “to deal 
with rugged or even savage characters under the sv^'ay of 
passions.” As a result, he had to employ the style of expression 
he did. 


14. Browning as an Artist 


Critics have been critical of the art of Browning. The 
literature of the Elizabethan period and of the Romantic 
movement was taken to provide the best specimens of poetiv 
of how a good should be written. Since Browning does not 
offer such poems, his art is ?aid to be grotesque. But if one 
were to hold that a poem by Browning is a good example of 
what a poem should be, then the poems of the Elizabethans and 
the Romantics would appear efteminate or childish. To call 
some one’s art grotesque is to betray one’s prejudices. Each 
poet has to be examined dispassionately, not in the light of 
some other poet we like or dislike. Till the critics and students 
of literature learn this lesson, their evaluation of the art of 
Browning would remain lopsided, uncritical and faulty. 


The critics of Browning took him more as a philosophic 
poet than as an artist. This led them to argue that Brownin 
was careless of poetic form and careful of scientific analysi^ 
These critics refuse to take him seriously as an artist and th 
point to his vagaries. The admirers of Browning in the ea 
days were students of philosophy and they had a fondness f ^ 
these very vagaries. Browning was allowed to play with poet°^ 
form because, it is argued, he had a profound thought ^ But 
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as Chesterton observed, Browning “took his own literary form 
ve^ seriously”. Pippa Passes is a remarkable work of art. 
t has an original artistic form, a series of disconnected but 
dramatic scenes which have only in common the appearance 
ot one figure.” The artistic traits discernible here found thdr 
magnificent expression in his Dramatic Lyrics in which “he 

showed himself a picturesque and poignant artist in a wholly 

original manner.” In these lyrics he exhibits profoundpassioft 
and a great beauty. 

Biowning is first and foremost a poei and a poetic artist. 
This implies that we should not and cannot discover in his 
poems scientific piecision and analysis. A scientific statement 
carries the same meaning and value in any context and in any 
foim of expression. But an artistic statement loses its meaning 
and value by a change in the context. Thus, take the lines from 
Any Wife to Any Husband ; 

“Rei^sue looks a d words from the old mint. 

Pass them afresh, no matter who'e the print, 

Image and superscription once they bore ! 

Recoin thyself and give it them to spend,— 

It all comes to the same thing at the end.” 

The last line is simple prose and it is a familiar expression in 
normal conversation. But read in the context in which Brown* 
ing places it, it has great beauty and value. The image of 
the mint gives a lovely expression to the emotional state of the 
dying woman. The alternating stresses express the rise and 
fall of the emotions and feelings and the rhythm is almost 
swaying her and the reader as well. This rhythm charges the 
last line so well and so fully that this line does not strike us as 
prosaic at all. This is a great tribute to the wonderful art of 
Browning. 

The monologues of Browning are not built up like scienti¬ 
fic arguments, but they are developed artistically. They re¬ 
veal the values that words acquire when they are chosen and 
arranged properly by the poet. In Caliban upon Setebos, we find 
Caliban desa ibing his deity. He is afraid of the god and is 
yet familiar with him. He draws a parallel between the deity 
and himself, and bases “his conduct not merely on the great¬ 
ness and wisdom, but also on the manifest weaknesses and 
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stupidities, of the creator,” Then there is a thunderstorm and 
Caliban falls flat on the ground : 

“Lo ! ’lieth flat and loveth Setebos ! 

’Maketh his teeth meet through his upper lip, 

Will let those quails fly, will not eat this mouth 
One little mess of whelks, so he may *scape !” 

Browning does not place the thunderstorm earlier. Then 
the effect would have been different and the storm would have 
carried another meaning. Browning’s storm has its place in 
a poetic, not a scientific, context. This fact has to be extended 
to cover Browning’s attitude to poetic form. 

Browning cared more for the form of poetry. He was 
constantly experimenting with new fuims and inventing new 
inetrical patterns. The other poets used old forms because they 
were interested mostly in their new ideas. But Browning 
always wanted to have a new form if he had a new idea^ 
The Ring and the Book is a remarkable departure in liteiary 
method. Here he tells the same story many times. Each time 
there is a new narrator aud therefore there is a new point of 
view. Ihe young rippa offers a new kind of artistic unity to 
the detached diamas o{ Pippa Passes. Browning here is an 
innovator. He is with those who created the sonnet form or 
the Gothic arch. Such a poet in reality creates other poets. 
'EMtn The Heretic's Tragedy is “original, with its weird and 
almost blood-curdling echo verses, mocking echoes indeed ” 
The literary type or the structuie that Browning reveals does 
not have any predecessor even remotely similar. As Ches¬ 
terton observed, “the truth about Browning is not that he 
was indifferent to technical beauty, but that he invented a 
particular kind of technical beauty to which any one else is 
free to be as indifferent as he chooses.” 

Most of the pcems of Brovnir.g being dramatic in tone, 
they reveal the features of the dramatic art. He modulates and 

moderates his diction, at times coming down to the common¬ 
place. All the while, the expression is in harmony with the 
character of the speaker. The verse thus gains expressiveness 
strength and newness. As he advanced in his literary career’ 
he grew impatient of his own methods and he longed to use his 
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material more freely. This led to a kind of mannerism. Yet 
his mannerism does not degenarate hb poetry. 

Browning’s poems are works of art in the sense that each 
poem attains its end completely. Each poem has unity, com¬ 
pactness, and completeness. It is skilfully and carefully cons¬ 
tructed and the impression it produces is definite. This is ^ 
eminently true of all the poems entitled Men and Women. There ' 
says Symons, “you will find that whatever be the subject, 
whatever the style, whether in your eyes the former be mis¬ 
taken, the latter perverse. the poem itself, within its recognised 
limits, is designed, con'^tructed and finished with the finest skill 
of the draughtsmen or the architect. You will find that the 
impression you have received from the whole is single and 
vivid.” Even the uncouthness appears to be appropriate. 
Everything is in its proper place. 

The style and art of Browning is generally designated by 
the word grotesque. The grote;que is that which is rough, 
rugged. If Browning chose to be rugged, it was not be¬ 
cause he could not write sweetly and smoothly. He chose 
it because that alone can adequately express his point of 
view. The duty of the critic is not to criticise and condemn 
the choice of a style, but to examine whether the style chosen 
is adequate to the content of the poem. Even ruggedness is 
“an essential quality in the universe” and “there is that in man 
which responds to it as to the striking of any other chord of the 
eternal harmonies.” Had Browning chosen a different kind 
of style and versification, his characteristic poems would lose 
their energy and spirit. They would hardly be poems. It is 
only Browning who could show the poetry of the normal 
language. 

Browning’s style is original and vital. His verse, says 
Symons, “moves to the throbbing of an inner organism, not 
to the pulsation of a machine. He prefers, more exclu- ^ 
sively than any other poet, sense to sound, thought to expres¬ 
sion. In his desire of condensation he employs as few words 
as are consistent with the right expression of his thought ; 
he rejects superfluous adjectives, and all stop-gap words.” 

He does not love words for their own sake and he does not 
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Spoil a conversation exhibiting his love of words. Conse¬ 
quently “his finest effects of versification correspond with 
his highest achievements in imagination and passion.** 
Consider the poem entitled Popularity, Here the poet alter¬ 
nates euphony and cacophony as the occasion demands, 
and nothing is incongruous. The preliminary statement is 
over with the fifth stanza. Then we have the sharply contrasted 
sounds. The euphony is striking and there is a rich flow of 
vowels and consonants for the space of two stanzas. Then 
follows a stanza rich with cacophony. The jostling conso¬ 
nants and abrupt vowels are significant. The washing of the 
sea-water is suggested in the eighth purely by the sounds. 
The ninth piesents a change of mood and the emotion is ex¬ 
pansive. There is exquisite euphony. The cacophonous is 
the grotesque in poetry. The grotesque touches the nerve of 
surprise and therefore draws our attention to the strange 
character of the object. The twelfth stanza is a case of shocking 
cacophony. The sounds are liberally animated. The last 
stanza ending with the line, 

“What porridge had John Keats ?*’ 

expresses artistically the intensity of contempt for all formal 
criticism. 

Browning handles every kind of metre successfully. He is 
the greatest master of rhyme. His rhyme.s fit in perfectly In 
The Pied Piper he rhymes ‘piper’ with ‘viper’ as though to sug¬ 
gest that the piper is going to letaliate as a viper. But when 
in the same poem he rhymes ‘mice’ with ‘promise’, we have his 
ingenuity playing with the grotesque. Rhyme is one of the 
things of which he was enormously fond, and he is with few 
eye-rhymes, the greatest master of rhyme in English. 

The lyrics have more “structural varieties of form”, and 
“his blank verse at its best is of higher quality,” A great master 
of blank ver.se, he has given it a wider range. His blank verse 
can do the work of prose too. When he chose, he reveals a 
mastery of “the slow moving, artfully composed, highly orna¬ 
mental style” Such is the case with Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli. 
With utisurpassed skill and power he uses it even for a 
humorous conversation as in Bishop Blougram and in plac« 
of The Ring and the Book. There are brilliant passages in 
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conversational style too. When he handles it at his best, it has 
ease, grace, strength and rapidity. 

With all this wonderful art Browning disliked art for art’s 
sake. This dislike is expressed in sketching the portrait of the 
troubadour Egalmor : 

“How he loved that art 
The calling making him a man apart 
From men—one not to care, take counsel for 
Cold heart, comfortless faces.” 

The beauty expressed by such a devotee of art for art’s sake 
does not emanate from a happy, joyous soul; for, it is a kind 
of recipe which is followed meticulously and cunningly. 

The Ring and the Book is a supreme example of great art. 
The story is told many times. But there is variety. Each 
speaker has his or her own specific voice and style. The rhythm, 
the metaphors and the details of language are varied from 
speaker to speaker. The variations of tone are as remarkable 
as the delicacy and expressiveness of modulation. The style 
of Browning has a flexibility which is not to be found els^ 
where. This flexibility emerges because the soul of the poet is 
in harmony, in love, with the universe. The poet loves the at¬ 
mosphere of poetry and lives in it. The resulting imaginative 
apprehension embraces the whole of life. As Ernest Rhys 
remarked : “Usually he is extensive, instead of ecstatic ; and 
to get his lyric a dramatic illusion, he freely uses the colloquial 
idiom.” 

With supreme skill Browning could blend the sublime 
image with rollicking laughter. Thus we read ; 

“A loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless god.” 

Also we have lines like— 

“When frothy spume and frequent sputter 
Prove that the soul’s depths boil in earnest.” 

Clod and boil do not mar the beauty of the lines. The 
grotesque and the sublime are fused in The Grammarian's Funeral. 
The disciples carry the dead master to the peak hymning all the 
way ; and the lines are so packed with significant sounds that 
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they communicate through their sounds the physical climbing. 
Such are the lines : 

“Here’s the top peak ; the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there : 

This man decided not to live but to know— 

Bury this men there ? 

Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds 
form, 

Lightnings are loosened. 

Stars come and go ! Let joy break with the storm, 

Peace let the dew send, 

Lofty designs must close in like effects : 

Loftily lyings, 

Leave him still loftier than the world suspects, 

Living or dying.” 

The rhythm is drawn out and yet swift. The long-drawn 
rhythm of The Last Ride Together expresses the stride of the 
steeds and the movement is towards a land of visions : 

“What if heaven be that, fair and strong 
At life’s best, with our eyes upturned 
Whither life’s flower is first discerned. 

We, fixed so, ever should so abide ? 

What if we still ride on, we two 
With life for ever old yet new. 

Changed not in kind but in degree, 

The instant made eternity— 

And heaven j st prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, for ever ride V* 

The sweeping, galloping rhythm is in tune with the chang¬ 
ing moods of hope, despair and excitement. 

The greatest symphony in Bnglish literature is at the close 
of Saul, It is the best passage of all and it is the boldest suc¬ 
cessful experiment. The shorter lyrics show rich variety^ in 
melody. One Way of Love has artistic simplicity, quiet tension 
of feeling, and restrained pathos : 
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“All June I bound the rose in sheaves. 

Now, rose by rose, I strip the leaves, 

And shew them where Pauline may pass. 

She will not turn aside ? Alas ! 

Let them He. Suppose they die?” 

The chance was they might take her eye. In this wise the 
poem proceeds with the sprung rhythm. 

Browning’s poetry suggests that the critic must accept the 
reality of variety in style, versification, rhythm and imagery. 
His poems have always a characteristic melody. There is a 
gallantly stepping measure, and there is a businesslike 
movement. Eech is dependent on the theme and each has a 
melody. If there are monstrosities and living mysteries to be 
expressed, Browning cannot choose an effeminate vocabulary. 
Thus to show that “small things may be filled with God as 
well as great,” he employs the image of a shapeless sea-beast in 
Sludge the Medium. As Herford remarked,” He makes verse 
stimulate, as hardly anv artificer had made it before, the laby¬ 
rinthine meanderings of the fugue and the rhythmic swing of 
hoofs.” 

Browning’s versification is governed by the principle that 
sound should not tyrannise over sense. Still he was a great 
musician to be indifferent to sound in poetry. He did not ignore 
beauty but neglected it for the sake of significance ; and with¬ 
out intending to be rugged, he came rugged in the striving 
after strength. 

Browning uses the smallest number of words required by 
meaning. He is particularly sparing in adjectives. Yet he 
uses the largest relative number of Anglo-Saxon words which 
are picturesque and which he needs. Wherever it is possible, 
he employs monosyllabic words. His style is condensed with the 
help of abbieviaiions and omissions. “He treats the consonants 
as the backbone of language, and hence, as the essential fea¬ 
ture in a rhyme.” He never allowed “the repeliiion of a conso¬ 
nant in a rhyme to be modified by a change in the preceding 
vowel, or by the recurrence of the rhyming syllable in a diff<5r*» 
ent word—or the repetition of a consonant in blank verse to 
create a half-consonance lesembling a rhyme.” This reveals the 
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conscientious attention he paid to rhyme. Very rarely does 

he dilute the stress with double rhymes. When a meaning has 

to be given in a modifying manner, in a satirical way, he does 

employ double rhymes made up of combined words. Impor- 

tant instances of this occur in The Flight of the Duchess, Christmas 
Eve, and PacchtareUo. 


Browning very appropriately and fittingly handled blank 

verse, heroic couplet and varied lyrical measures. But he 

never took any liberties with the unusual measures. Many 

inaccuracies that have crept into verse are 

avoided by him. Thus he would rarely use expressions like 

thou wert, ^better than them all,* *he need not’, ‘he dare not’, 

1 had better’, and ‘I had rather.’ When he has a true 

poetic mood, he does not employ prosaic turns or tricks of 
language. 


On the other hand with the combinations of verbal sound. 
Browning suggests feelings, moods and sensations exquisitely. 
Take the lines : ^ 


“See, in the evening glow. 

How sharp the silver spearheads charge 
When Alp meets heaven in snow.” 

The very sounds as they are being uttered involve strong 

physical movements and it is this physical excitement that he 
seeks to evoke. 

There is a large body of valuable verse where the intellec- 
^al element is not present. The magic of such poetry is to 
befound in his Men and IVomen and Dramatic Romances. Instead 
of a rigid dialectic we have imagination here. It is through 
passion and intuition that he handles character and situation. 
1 he portraiture is swift and brilliant. There is a sweep and 
vivacity in his humanism. These poems make him a spiri- 
Si* ^^^ciplc of the Renaissance and an inheritor of the 
Elizabethan age. He reveals the ‘'zest of life, the ‘elan of 
temperament, overflowing curiosity regarding the ways and 
works of man.” Raymond continues, “His creative genius has 
(many facets and in richness and verstality is unsurpassed in 
nineteenth century English literature.” Theie is a wide range 
and the treasures are rare and precious. 
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Browning told his wife that poetry consists of “momentai7 
escaoes of a bright and alive inner power. These are hke the 
fla'hes of light seen at sea leaping out from a “narrow chink in 
a Mediterranean pharos.” The verse is vehement, ^e 

and vividly impressionistic, because it is made ^ tcveM the 
significance of a crucial moment. There is a fla r an im 
pTtuosity in his poeiry. This impetuosity made Fi z OerMd 
of the “Cockney sublime, cockney energy of Browning. 

Bmwning’s poet, says Santayana, is of ‘ a thought ^nd an art 

inchoate and ill-digested, of a volcanic erupt on that Wss« 
Utplf niritp blindlv and ineffeciually into the sky. 

Eliot follows this line of attack which started 

and which was supported by Babbitt F. rLw Babbi.i 

Santayana speaks of the vagrancy of impulse Irving Ba^bbm 

refers to the unrestrained emotion, an . .. .r bouncing 

corum, balance and repose. Lucus sees a trace of bouncing 

vulgarity, of an undisciplined romanticism. 

This criticism errs in being negative to 'Be extreme^ It 

ignores “the dash or verve of his poetry. ^ 

content of his poetry are generally in a state 

harmony He sought adequate poetic forms for the coj^^^nt 

hLo’s luetprlo Cl eS a'c^w "nguige l^ch cat ex^e. Ws 

- -ra smmbW 

the new analytical poetry. The process is arduous and Brown 
nv achieved his goal \n Mtn and VVomin. The metres ana 
dktion adapt themselves to the impressions he c< mn'-unicates. 


There is the tension of style even here, but it is senshive 

~prx,»‘I "f TSe ” 

and resolutions.*’ 


It is true of Browning that the style is *ejna • 

colloquial style is unconventional and ^r® ^ , i„ his 

organic structure is complete. One is justified in loving 
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and *‘thc free rein given to passion and 
155 is a romantic art with its impressionism, live 

emotion, and nervous diction. The .content is weightier at 
times, and this is not absent in the work of the Romantics. 

Pippa Passes has exquisite lyrics and Browning puts on 
singing' robes to warble his melodies. The thunderstorm is 
expressed in matchless beauty. Pictorialism often creeps in 
and The Bishop Orders his Tomb has one of the greatest pic¬ 
tures drawn after the renascence painters. In a different 
key this pictorialism appears in In a Gondola when the lover 

speaks; 

“Lie back ; could thought of mine improve you ? 
From this shoulder let there spring 
A wing ; from this, another wing ; 

Wings, not legs and feet, shall move you ; 
Snow-white must they spring, to blend 
With your flesh, but I intend 
They shall deepen to the end. 

Broader, into burning gold, 

Till both wings crercent-wise enfold 
Your perfect self, from ’neath your feet 
To o’er your head, where, lo they meet 
As if a million sword-blades hurled 
Defiance from you to the world.” 

The poem has become a painter combining in him- 
*he Venetian and the Florentine schools. There is a picture 
of the morning exquisitely rendered in Asa piece 

oflandscape painting, it rivals the Dutch School. Poems 
like these offer experience, a philosophy, and an art. 
ft ^ therefore not surprising to find Rossetti taking PauUne 
to be the composition of an unconscious pre-Raphaelite. This 
work has the same subtle simplicity, the san e curious minute¬ 
ness, of the school. There is realism. Herford remarks ; “the 
implicit realism of his eye and ear was fortified by acute tactual 
ftnd muscular sensibilities. He makes us vividly aware of surface 
and texture, of space, solidity, shape. Matter with him is 
aggressively massive and opaque, tense with solidity.” 
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There is a superb individuality of choice. He was an 
acute ob;erver. His energy and self-consciousness shaped his 
observation, imagination and expression. The glowing 
colour had a strong sensory stimulus ; the intricate abrupt, 
and plastic form stimulated his motor sensations and images ; 
he was excited by signs of power and of life or soul. 

Browning’s joy in light and colour is that of a connoisseur. 

His colouring is not subtle ; but it is bold, simple and intense. T 
He speaks of jcarlet and crimson, ‘‘rubies and blood and the 
poppy’s red effrontery”, topaz and amrthyst, the glory of 
gold, and the lustre of blue. He cherishes the moment of day¬ 
break, when the vitality of the world is awakened. He can 
rarely imagine a woman without golden hair. His love of 
fire has given forth the imagery of flame. He speaks of the 
leaf as though it is ‘ like a splash of blood intense, abrupt, 
across the flame of a golden shield.” This colouring is that of 
a realist. He was impatient of the indistinct confusions and 
harmony alike. 

His joy in forms has a preference for abruptness and intri¬ 
cacy. He was keenly alive to‘ clear cut outline and sharply 
defined articulation.” He took the angular, intertwining, ^ 
labyrinthine varieties of line and surface from life as such ; 
and the lines awaken the sense of motion and energy. He 
‘welcomes each rebuff’ and he loves the forms as they “fit 
their teeth to the polished block” of a boulder-stone. He is 
fascinated by the labyrinthine intricacy of the rose and by the 
moss which appears as a little forest of “fairy-cups and ell- 
needles.” In Home Thoughts we find that ' the fields look 
rough with hoary dew.” A similar joy is found in his handling 
of metre. His treatment of the six-line stanza is a case in 
point. The verse-rhythm and the sense-rhythm refuse to 
coincide. He explores every rift, every recess. The scent, 
for instance, lies in the ‘loaded curls’ of the lady. The eye of 
the dead Porphyria is ‘ensconced’ within its eyelid ‘like a bee 
in a bud.’ He is fond of clefts, as Shelley was of caves. The "y 
poems abound in sheaths, spikes, wedges and swords. 

Browning’s art exhibits violence in imagery, description 
and sounds. He is fond of grotesqueness, intensity and catas¬ 
trophic action. This is the result of his love of and joy in 
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power. If he is sensuous, it is the sensuoLsness of an aihlele. 
Throughout he revels in the feeling ot energy. He saw power 
everywhere ; and love for him was a creative and transformirg 
power. There is thus “savage energy” in the poems of Browning, 
The, vocabulary has a monosyllabic vigour communicating 
“the impact of hard re''isting things.” The moon *iips the 
^ womb’ of the cloud. His clefts grip some fierce or frightened 
life. The mountains are ‘scalped* and ‘wind-gashed*. 

Browning has given us the greatest interpietations of the 
glories of music in his poems. He is the poet of musicians. 
Yet he “is also the poet of grindings and jostlings, of jars and 
clashes, of grating hinges and flapping doors. Just like the rats 
of Hamelin, he had an “alacrity of response to sounds as of 
scraping pipe and squeezing apples.’* Again, “he loved 
the grinding, clashing, and rending sibilants and explosives.” 
The best example is the line : 

‘ Irks care the cropful bird ? Frets doubt 
the maw-crammed beast ?” 

P It is this love of exuberant power that has brought forth the 
element of the grotesque. Being ‘ever a fighter*, he had a joy 
In storm and turbulence, and he had a very acute awareness of 
the implicit energies of the universe and of the profoundest 
silences of nature. But the power beloved must be sudden; 
it must be an unexpected cataclysm, an exposition, a catas¬ 
trophe. He, therefore, says that “out of three sounds he frames, 
not a fourth sound, but a star.** 

Browning shows a strong, original talent in Home Thoughts 
from Abroad^ and the lines are thrilling. They show his 
ability to express effectively the immediate happiness and 
simple passion. He offers an art that is full of high spirits. 
This art rejects the contagious pessimism and literary half- 

f lights. It delights in an impressionistic imagery which is 
vividly and opulently sensuous. The imagery is usually 
associated with colour, as in ; 

“Most like the centre-spike of gold 
Which burns deep in the blue-bell’s womb, 

What tim^, with ardours manifold, 
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The bee goes singing to her groom, 

Drunken and overbold.^’ 

Towards the magnificent close of Rabbi Ben Ezra we have a 
rich fusion of light, sound, and motion : 

“The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow. 

The Master’s lips a-glow 1” 

Abt Vogler is *‘a sustained piece of imagery, representing a 
crescendo of feeling evoked by music.” The imagery generally 
emerges when the emotional mood is at its height. “The 
subtle and ceaseless play of impulse and motive” bursts forth 
“in moments of highly wrought passion into the crux of 
action”: 

“When a soul declares itself—to wit. 

By its fruit, the thing it does !” 

Speaking of the poems of Browning, Osbert Burdett remarked : 
“li it be still urged that the poetry of Browning loses for want 
of repose, the reply is that, in these poems, we do not miss it 
but are carried by the poet while we read into his own world 
of vigorous healthy imagination, a world so rich, vivid, and 
finely fashioned that it is one of the most original and 
dramatic possessions of our literature.” Browning’s poetry 
attempts to 

“Make new hopes shine through the flesh they fray. 
New Fears aggrandize the rags and tatters : 

To bring the invisible full into play ! 

Let the visible go to the dogs—what matters ?” 
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HOME-THOUGHTS, FROM ABROAD 


1 


Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there. 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brush-wood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now ! 


n 

And after April, when May follows, 

And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows T 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge * 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spiay^s edge_ 

That s the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew * 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
—Far brighter than this gaudy melon-fiower I 
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HOM&-rHOUGHTS, FROM THE SEA 

Nobly, nobly Cape Saint Vincent to the North¬ 
west died away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into 
Cadiz Bay ; 

Bluish ’mid the burning water, full in face 
Trafalgar lay ; 

In the dimmest North-east distance dawned 
Gibraher grand and gray ; 

‘Here and here did England help me : how can 
I help England ?*—say. 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise 
and pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 


3 

THE PATRIOT 

AN OLD STORY 

I 

It was roses, rases, all the way, 

With mynlc mixed in my path like mad: 

The house-roofs seemed to heavv and sway, 

The church-spires Hamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day. 

li 

I’he air broke into a mist with bells, 

The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 
Had I said, ‘Good folk, mere noise repels— 

‘But give me your sun from yonder skies !’ 
They had answered, ‘And afteward, what else ?’ 


' 'J ^ THE PATOIOT 


^83 
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Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun 
To give it xny loving friends to keep 1 
Nought man could do, have I left undone ; 
^ , And you see my harvest, what I reap 

This very day, now a year is run. 

TV 

j 

There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 
Just a palsied few at the windows set; 
Fcr the best of the sight is, all allow, 

^ At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet. 

By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 


V 




I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 

A rope cuts both my wrists behind ; 

And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds. 

For they fling, whoever has a mind, 

Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 

>40 



Thus 1 entered, and thus I go ! 

In triumphs, people have dropped down dead 
‘Paid by the world, what dost thou owe 

‘Me ?’-God might question ; now instead, 
’Tis Ood shall repay : I am safer so. 
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‘HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 

FROM GHENT TO AIX* 

[ 16 -] 


I 

I SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 
‘Good speed !’ cried the watch, as the gate-bolts 
undrew; 

‘Speed !’ echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


II 

Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 
place; 

I turned in niy saddle and made its girths tight. 
Then shoitened each stiuiip, and set the pique light. 
Rebuckled the cheek-stiap, chained slacker the bit. 
Nor galloped Icjs steadily Roland a whit. 


HI 

’Twas nioonset at slarlii g ; but while we drew near 
I.okcrcn, the cocks ciew and twilight dawned clear ; 
At Boom, a gieat yellow star came out to see ; 

At Dufleld, ’iwas iiioining as plain as could be ; 
And from Mecheln chuich-steeple we heard the half¬ 
chin.e, 

So, Joiis broke silence wiih, ‘Yet there is time F 
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IV 

At Afershot, Up leapccT of a sudden the sun^ 

^ And agatn^t him the cattle stood black every one, 20 

To stare thro* the mist at us galloping past, 

And T say hay stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resblulc shoulders, each butting away 
(t T'be haze, as some bluff river headland its spray i 

V 

) l. -i 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp car bent 
back, 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 

And one eye’s black intelligence,—ever that glance 
O’er its while edge at me, his own master, askance 1 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and 
anon, 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on, 30 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, ‘Stay 
spur ! 

‘Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

‘We’ll remember at Aix’—for one heard the quick 
wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 
knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 35 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

VIX 

So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

^ Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

*Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 40 
chaff; 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

; And ‘Gallop,^ gasped Joris, ‘for Aix is in sight 1’ 
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VIII 

‘How they’ll greet us !’—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight, 
Of the news whLh alone could save Aix from her fate. 
With his nostrils like pits fu’I of blood to the brim. 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim, 

IX 

Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall. 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without 
peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, 
bad or good. 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood, 

X 

And all I remember is—friends flocking round, 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground ; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine. 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news 
from Ghent. 


5 

THE LOST LEADER 

} 

Just for a handful of silver he left us. 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat^ 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 

Lost all the others she lets us devote ; 

They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
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SomUch was thfttrs who so little allowe 1: 

How all our copper had gone foi his service ! 

Rags—were they pxirple, his heat had been proud ! 

We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured 

him, 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 10 

Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 

Made him our pattern to live and to die 1 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they watch from 
their graves 1 

He alone breaks from the van and the free-men, 15 

—He alone sinks to the rear and the salves ! 

II 

We shall march prospering,—not thro’ his presence ; 

Songs may inspirit us,—not from his lyre ; 

Deeds will be done,—while he boasts his quiescence, 

Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire : 20 

Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 

One task more declined, one more foot-path 
unirod. 

One more devils’-tiiumph and sorrow for angels, 

One wrong more to man, one more insult to God ! 
life’s night begins : let him never come back to us ! 25 

There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 

Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 

Never glad confident morning again ! 

Best fight on well, for we taught him—-strike gallantly, 

Menace our heart ere we master his own ; 30 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne ! 



6 

SAUL 

X 

Said Abnei, *At last thou art come I Ere I tell, 
ere thou speak, 
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‘Kiss my cheek, wish me well!’ Then I wished it, 

and didikiss his cheek. 

And he, ‘Since the King, O my friend for thy 
countenance sent, 

‘Neither drunken nor eaten have we : nor until 
from his tent, 

‘Thou return with the joyful assurance the King 
liveth yet, 

‘Shall our lip with the honey be bright, with the 
water be wet. 

‘For out of the black mid-tent’s silence, a space 
of three days, 

Not a sound hath escaped to thy servants, of prayer 
nor of praise. 

To betoken that Saul and the Spirit have ended 
their strife. 

And that, faint in his triumph, the monarch sinks 
back upon life. 


II 

‘Yet now my heart leaps, O beloved I God’s chUd 
with his dew 

‘On thy gracious gold hair, and those lilies still 
living and blue 

‘Just broken to twine round thy harpstrings, as if 
no wild heat 

‘Were now raging to torture the desert I’ 


ni 


^ , Then I, as was meet, 

Knelt down to the God of my fathers, and rose on 
my feet, 

And ran o’er the sand burnt to powder. The tent 
was unlooped ; 

I pulled up the spear that obstructed, and under I 
stooped ; 

Hands and knees on the [slippery grass-patch, all 
withered and gone, 


' SAUL 

That^cxtcnds to the second enclosurej I groped my 
way on 

Till I felt where the foldskirts fly open. Then once 
more I prayed, 

And opened the foldskirts and entered, and was not 
afraid 

But spoke, ‘Here is David, thy servant !’ And 
no voice replied 

At the first I saw nought but the blackness; but 
soon I descried 

A something more black than the blackness—the 
vast, the upright 

Main prop which sustains the pavilion : and slow 
into sight 

Grew a figure against it, gigantic and blackest of all. 

Then a sunbeam, that burst thro* the tent-roof, 
showed Saul. 


tv 

He stood as erect as that tent-prop, both arms 
stretched out wide 

On the great cross-support in the centre, that goes 
to each side ; 

He relaxed not a muscle, but hung there as, caught 
in his pangs 

And waiting his change, the king-serpent all heavily 
hangs, 

Far away from his kind, in the pine, till deliverance 
come 

With the spring-time,—so agonized Saul, drear and 
stark, blind and dumb. 

V 

Then I tuned my harp,—took off the lilies we twine 
round its chords 

Lest they snap ’neath the stress of the noon-tide 
—those sunbeams like swords ! 

And I first played, the tune all our sheep know, as, 
one after one, 
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So docile they come to the pen-door till folding be 
done. 

They are white and untorn by the bushes, for lo, 
they have fed 

Where the long grasses stifle the water within the 
stream’s bed ; 

And now one after one seeks its lodging, as star 
follows star 

Into eve and the blue far above us,—so blue and 
so for I 

VI 

—Then the tune, for which quails on the cornland 
will each leave his mate 

To fly after the player; then, what makes the 
crickets elate 

Till for boldness they fight one another : and then, 
what has weight 

To set the quick jerboa a-musing outside his sand 
house— 

There are none such as he for a wonder, half bird 
and half mouse I 

God made all the creatures and gave them our love 
and our fear, 

To give sign, we and they are his children, one 
family here. 

VIl 

Then I played the help-tune of our reapers, their 
wine-song, when hand 

Grasps at hand, eye lights eye in good friendship, 
and great hearts expand 

And grow one in the sense of this world’s life.—And 
then, the last song 

When the dead man is praised on his journey*—Bear, 
bear him along 

‘With his few faults shut up like dead flowerets I 
Are balmsecds not here 

‘To console us ? The land has none left such as he 
on the bier. 
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*Oh, would we might keep thee, my brother !’—And 
then, the glad chaunt 

Of the marriage,—first go the young maidens^ next, 
she whom we vaunt 

As the beauty the pride of our dwelling.—And then, 
the great march 

Wherein man runs to man to assist him and buttress 
an arch 

Nought can break ; who shall harm them, our 
friends ?—Then, the chorus intoned. 

As the Levites go up to the altar in glory enthroned. 

But I stopped here : for here in the darkness Saul 
groaned. 

VIII 

And I paused, held my breath in such silence, and 
listened apart; 

And the tent shook, for mighty Saul shuddered : and 
sparkles ’gan dart 

From the jewels that woke in his turban, at once 
with a start, 

All its lordly male-sapphires, and rubies courageous 
at heart. 

So the head ; but the body still moved not, still hung 
there erect. 

And I bent once again to my plying, pursued it 
unchecked. 

As I sang,— 

IX 

‘Oh, our manhood’s prime vigour ! 
No spirit feels waste, 

Not a muscle is stopped in its playing nor sinew 
unbraced. 

*Oh, the wild joys of living ! the leaping from rock 
up to rock, 

‘ The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the 
cool silver shock 

‘Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of 

the bear. 
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‘And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in 
his lair. 

‘And the meal, the ri:h dates yellowed over with 
gold dust divine, 

‘And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full 
draught of wine, 

‘And the sleep in the dried river-channel where 
bulrushes tell 

‘That the water was wont to go warbling so softly 
and well. 

‘How good is man’s life, the mere living ! how fit to 
employ 

‘All the heart and the soul and the senses for ever in 
joy ! 

‘Hast thou loved the white locks of thy father, whose 
sword thou didst guard 

‘When he trusted thee forth with the armies, for 
glorious reward ? 

‘Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother, held up 
as men sung 

‘The low song of the nearly-departed, and hear her 
faint tongue 

‘Joining in while it could to the witness. Let one 
more attest, 

‘ “I have lived, seen God’s hand thro a lifetime, ana 
all was for best”? 

‘Then they sung thro’ their tears in strong triumph, 
not much, but the rest. 

‘And thy brothers, the help and the contest, the 

working whence grew 11, u 

‘Such result as, from seething grape-bundles, the 

spirit strained true: , t 1 j r 

‘And the friends of thy boyhood that boyhood of 

wonder and hope, . , r . i j 

‘Present promise and wealth of the futuie beyond 

the eye’s scope,— . 

‘Till lo, thou art grown to a monarch ; a people is 

thine; ,, • i 

‘And all gifts, which the world offers singly, on one 

head combine! 
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*On.onejhead,.aU<th&.beauty and strength, love and 
rage (like the throe 

‘Thatj', a-WQfki in the rock, helps its labour and lets 
the gold go) 

‘Highi audition and deeds which surpass it, fame 

crowning them,—all 95 

^Brought to blaze on the head of one creaturc-r-King 
I Saul V 

X 

> 

And lo, with that leap of my spirit,—heart, hand, 
harp and voice, 

Each lifting Saul’s name out of sorrow, each bidding 
rejoice 

Saul’s fame in the light it was made for—as when, 
dare I say, 

The Lord’s army, in rapture of service, strains 

throngh.its array, 100 

And upsoareth the cherubim-chariot—‘Saul !* cried 
I, and stopped. 

And waited the thing that should follow. Then Saul, 
who. hung propped 

By the tent’s cross-support in the centre, was struck 
by his name. 

Have ye seen when Spring’s arrowy summons goes 
right to the aim. 

And some mountain, the last to withstand her, that 

held (he alone, 105 

While the vale laughed in freedom and flowers) on a 
broad bust of stone 

A year’s snow bound about for a breast-plate, 
—leaves grasp of the sheet ? 

Fold on fold all at once it crowds thunderously 
down to his feet, 

And there fronts you, stark, black, but alive 
yet, your mountain of old, 

With his rents, the successive bequeathings of ages 

untold-— no 

Yea, each harm got in fighting, your battles, each 
furrow and scar 
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Of his head thrust *twixt you and the tempest—all 
hail, there they are 1 

—Now again to be softened with verdure, again 
hold the nest 

Of the dove, tempt the goat and its young to the 
green on his crest 

For their food in the ardours of summer. One long 

shudder thrilled 115 

All the tent till the very air tingled, then sank and 
was stilled 

At the King’s self left standing before me, released 
and aware. 

What was gone, what remained ? All to traverse, 

’twixt hope and despair; 

Death was paj^t, life not come : so he wailed. A- 
whilc his right hand 

Held the brow, helped the eyes left too vacant forth¬ 
with to remand 120 

To their place what new objects should enter : ’twas 
Saul as before. 

I looked up and dared gaze at those eyes, nor was 
hurt any more 

Than by slow pallid sunsets in autumn, ye watch 
from the shore, 

At their sad level gaze o’er the ocean—a 
sun’s slow decline 

Over hills which, resolved in stern silence, o’crlap 

and entwine 125 

Base with base to knit strength more intensely : so, 
arm folded arm 

O’er the chest whose slow heavings subsided. 




XI 

V 

What spell or what charm, 

(For, awhile there was trouble within me) what next 
should I urge 

To sustain him where song had restored him? 

—Song filled to the verge 
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His cup with the wine of this life, pressing all that it 

yidds ^ 130 

Of mere fruitage', the strength and the beauty ; 
beyond, on what fields. 

Glean a vintage more potent and perfect to brighten 
the eye ’ 

And bring blood to the lip, and commend them the 
i cup they put by ? 

' ‘ He saith, *It is good ;* still he drinks not: he lets me 
praise life. 

Gives assent, yet would die for his own part. 
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Then fancies grew rife 

Which had come long ago on the pasture, when 
round me the sheep 

Fed in silence—above, the one eagle wheeled slow 
as in sleep ; 

And I lay in my hollow and mused on the world 
that might He 

’Neath his ken, though I saw but the strip ’twixt the 
hill and the sky : 

And I laughed—‘Since n.y days arc ordained to be 
passed with my flocks, 

'Let me people at least, with my fancies, the plains 
and the rocks, 

‘Dream the life I am never to mix with, and image 
the show 

‘Of mankind as they live in those fashions I hardlv 
shall know ! ^ 

‘Schemes of life, its best rules and right uses, the 
f courage that gains, ’ 

‘And the prudence that keeps what men strive for.’ 
And now these old trains 

Of vague thought came again; I grew surer * so 
once more the string * 

Of my harp made response to my spirit, as thus— 
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‘Yea, my King/ O 

I began—^thou dost well in rejecting mere comforts 
that spring 

‘From the mere mortal life held in common by man 
and by brute: 

‘In our flesh grows the branch of this life, in our soul 

it bears fruit. 150 

‘Thou hast marked the slow rise of the tree,—how 
its stem trembled first 

'Till it passed the kid’s lip, the stag’s aniler ; then 
safely outburst 

'The fan-branches all round ; and thou mindest 
when these too, in turn 

‘Broke a-bloom and the palm-tree seemed perfect: 
yet more was to learn, 

'E’en the good that comes in with the palm-fruit. 

Our dates shall we slight, 155 

‘When their juice brings a cure for all sorrow ? or 
care for the plight 

‘Of the palm’s self whose slow growth produced 
them ? Not so ! stem and branch 

‘Shall decay, nor be known in their place, while the 
palm-wine shall staunch 

‘Every wound of man’s spirit in winter. I pour thee 
such wine. 

‘Leave the flesh to the fate it was fit for ! the spirit 

be thine ! 1^^ 

‘By the spirit, when age shall o’ercome thee, thou 

still shall enjoy 

‘More indeed than at first when inconscious, the 
life of a boy. 

‘Crush that life, and behold its wine running ! Each 
deed thou hast done 

‘Dies, revives, goes to work in the world ; until e’en 
as the sun 

‘Looking down on the earth, though clouds spoil 

him. though tempests efface, 165 

‘Can find nothing his own deed produced not, must 
everywhere trace 
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‘iThe residts of his> pg6t:>^-8U]aimei^priine,—so' «ach raV 
of thy will, ! hai. ■il'f'» 

‘Every flash bf^ithy. passion and -prowess, lone over 
shall thrill i . .| i. “ j ’ 

‘Thy whole ppople^ the coxintless, * with ^ardour, till 
they too give forth r ni!i • (.- 

‘A like cheer to their sons, who in turn, fill the South 
and the North 

'With the radiance t^v.decd was the germ of. 
Carouse in the past i ‘ 

'But the license of age has its limit; thou diest at 
,,|.,lastr H’O . i. 

As the lion when age dims his eyeball, the rose 
, her height, 

‘So with man—so his power and his beauty for ever 

lak^ Bight. 

‘No I Again a long draught of my soul-wine I Look 
forth o-er the years I 

‘Thou hast done now with eyes for the actual; begin 
w^th thcr seer’s ! 

‘Is Saul dead 't In the depth of the vale make his 
f tombr-bid arise 

'A grey mountain of marble heaped foursquare, till 
, built to the skies, ’ 

‘Let it mark where the great First King sli mbers: 
’ irWhosjB fame would ye know ? 

‘Up above see the rock's naked face, where the record 
, shall go 

‘In great characters cut by the scribe,—Such was 
Saul, so he did ; 

‘With the sages directing the work, by the populace 
chid,— 

‘For not half, they’ll affirm, is comprised there ! 
Whichi/ault to amend, 

‘In the grove with his kind grows the cedar, whereon 
they shali spend 

‘(See, in tablets *tis level before them) their praise 
f and record ’ 

‘With the gold of the graver, Saul’s story,— the 
statesman’s great word 

‘Side by side with poet’s sweet comment. The river’s 
a-wave 
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‘With sinooih.paper-reeds grazing teach ''other when 
prophet-winds rave: I t 

‘So the pen gives unborn generations their due and 
their part i 

‘In thy being j The^, first of the mighty, thank God* 
that thou art V 


And behold while I sang...but O Th *u who didst, 
grant me that day, 

And before it not seldom hast granted thy help to 
essay, 

Carry on and complete an adventure,—my shield 
and my sword 

In that act where my soul was thy servant, thy word, 
was my word,— 

Still be with me, who then at the sumndt of human 
endeavour 

And scaling the highest, man’s thought could, gazed 
hopeless as ever 

On the new stretch of heaven above me—till, 
mighty to save. 

Just one lift of thy hand cleared that distance—God’s 
throne from man’s grave ! 

Let me tell out my tale to its ending—my voice to 
my heart 

Which can scarce dare believe in what marvels last 
night I took part, 

As this morning I gather the fragments, alone with 
my sheep. 

And still fear lest the terrible glory evanish like 
sleep I 

For I wake in the grey dewy covert, while Hebron 
upheaves 

The dawn struggling with night on his shoulder, and 
Kidron retrieves 

Slow the damage of yesterday’s sunshine. 
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, - I say .then,—my spng 

While I sang thus, assuring the monarch, and ever 
more strong i ? 

Made a proflfer‘ of good to console him—he slowly 
resumed 

* • 

His old motions and habitudes kingly. The right- 
hand replumed 

His black locks to their wonted composure adjusted 
the swathes ‘ ~ 

Of his' turban, and see—the huge sweat that his 

counienance baihes, 210 

He wipes off with the robe ; and he girds now his 
loins as of yore, 

And feels slow for the armlets of price, with the 
clasp set before. 

He is Saul, ye remember in glory,—ere error had 
bent 

The broad brow from the daily communion ; and 
still, though much spent 

Be the life and the bearing that front you, the same 

God did choose, 215 

To receive what a man may waste, desecrate, never 
quite lose. 

So sank he along by the tent-prop till, stayed by 
the pile 

Of his armour and war-cloak and garments, he 
leaned there awhile. 

And sat out my singing,—one arm round the tent- 
prop, to raise 

His bent head, and the other hung slack—till I 

touched on the praise 220 

I foresaw from all men in all time, to the man 
patient there ; 

And thus ended, the harp falling forward. Ihen 
first I was ’ware 

That he sat, as I say, with my head just above his 
vast knees 
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Which were thrust out on each side around me, like 
oak-roots which please 

To encircle a lamb when it slumbers. I looked up 
to know 

If the best I could do: had brought splace : bespoke 
not, but slow 

Lifted up the hand slack at his side, till he laid it 
with care 

Soft and i grave, but in mild settled will, on my 
brow : thro’ my hair 

The large fingers were pushed, and he bent back my 
head, with kind power— 

All my face back, intent to peruse it, as men do a 
flower. 

Thus held he me there with his great eyes that 
scrutinized mine— 

And oh, all my heart how it loved him I but where 
was the sign ? 

1 yearned—‘Could I help thee, my father, inventing 
a bliss, 

‘I would add, to that life of the past, both the 
future and this ; 

T would give thee new life altogether, as good, ages 
hence, 

‘As this moment—had love but the warrant, love’s 
heart to dispense 1’ 
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XVI 

Then the truth came upon me. No harp more—no 
song more ! outbroke— 


XVII 

‘I have gone the whole round of creation : I saw 
and I spoke : 

T,'a work of God’s .hand for that purpose, received 
in my brain 

'And pronounced on the rest of his hand-work— 

returned him again 240 
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*His creation’s approval, or censure:,^! spoke as * 

I saw: 

‘I report, as a man may of God’s work—all’s love, 
yet all’s law. 

‘Now I lay down the judgeship he lent me. Each 
faculty tasked 

f ‘To perceive him, has' gained an abyss, where a 

dewdrop was asked. 

‘Have I knowledge ? confounded it shrivels at Wisdom 

laid bare. 245 

‘Have I'fDrethought>?Jhowrpurblind, how blank, to 
the Infinite Care ! 

‘Do I task any faculty ‘highest,^' to imaget success ? 

‘I but open my eyes,—and perfection, no more and 
no less, 

‘In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God 
is seen God 

‘In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and 

the clod. 250 

^ ‘And thus looking within and around me, I ever 

renew 

‘(With that stoop of the soul which in bending 
upraises it too) 

‘The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s 
all-complete, 

‘As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to 
his feet*. • 

‘Yet with all this abounding experience, this deity 

known, 255 

‘I shall dare to discover some province, some gift of 
my bwn. ■ 

‘There’s a faculty pleasant to exercise, hard to 
hoodwink,- 

^ ‘I am fain to keep still in abeyance, (I laugh as 

~ I thinky ' 

‘Lest, insisting to claim and parade in it, wot ye, 

I worst 

‘E’en the Giver in one gift.—Behold, I could love if 

I durst ! 260 
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‘Bull sink the pretension as fearing a man may ^ 
o’crtake ' 

*God’s own speed in the one way of love : I abstain ' ^ 
for love’s sake. 

‘—What, my soul ? see thus far and no farther ? 
when doors great and small, 

‘Nine-and-ninety flew ope at our touch, should the i' 
hundredth appal ? 

*In the least things have faith, yet distrust in the 

greatest of all ? 265 

‘Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate 
gift, 

‘That I doubt his own love can compete with it? 

Here, the parts shift ? 

‘Here, the creature surpass the Creator,—the end, 
what Began ? 

‘Would I fain in my impotent yearning do all for 
this man, 

‘And dare doubt he alone shall not help him, who 

yet alone can ? 270 

‘Would it ever have entered my mind, the bare will, 
much less power, 

‘To bestow on this Saul what I sang of, the 
marvellous dower 

‘Of the life he was gifted and filled with ? to make 
such a soul, 

‘Such a body, and then such an earth for insphering 

the whole ? .'i ■ 

‘And doth it not enter my mind (as my warm tears 

attest) 275 

‘These good things being given, to go on, and give 

one more, the best ?. , ^ 

‘Ay, to save and redeem and restore him, maintain 
at the height i 

‘This perfection,—succeed with life’s day-spring, 

death’s ininute of night ? ^ 

‘Interpose at the difficult minute, snatch Saul the 
mistake, 

‘Saul the failure, the ruin he seems now,—and bid 
■ ^ him awake 280 
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*From ihe. dr«im, the iprqbation, the preliAie, to ‘ 

find himself set ■ ' 

•Clear hnd safe mi hew light and new life,—a new 

0harmony yet ^ * a * 

‘To be runv and continued, and ended—who knows ? 

—or endure ! , , 

‘The man taught enough; by life’s dream, of the rest 

to make sure; '; j ^ - 

*Bv the-pain-throb, triumphantly winning intensified 

bliss, ^ 285 

‘And the next world’s’reward, and repose, by the ' 
struggles in this. 

Cor 
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‘I believe it ! ’Tis thou, God, that givest, ’Us I who 
receive: 

‘In the first is the last, in thy will b my power to 
believe. 

•All’s one gift : thou canst grant it moreover, as 
prompt to my prayer 

‘Aa I breathe out this breath, as I open these arms to 
the air. 

‘From thy will, stream the worlds, life and nature, 
thy dread Sabaoth : 

*/ will ?—the mere atoms despise me ! Why am 
I not loth 

‘To look that, even that in the face too ? Why is it 
I dare 

‘Think but lightly of such impuissance ? What stops 
my despair ? 

‘Thb;—’tbnoi what man Does which exalts him, 
but what man Would do I 

‘Sec the King—I would help him but cannot, the 
wishes fall through. 

^‘Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor 
to enrich, 

‘To fill- up his life, starve my own out, I would— 
knowing which, 
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‘I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak 
through me now ! ^ 

‘Would I suffer for him that I love ? So wouldst 
thou—so wilt thou 1 

So shall crown thee the topmost, ineffablest, utter- 
most crown— 

‘And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up 

^"Vrath”*^ creature to stand in 1 It is by no 

'^“"wUh^deatM''® ®“>''ation joins issue 

prove^^ descovered almighty, al mighty be 

'^*'^Bdoved’I exists with and for it, of being 

Th^an : “’e strongest 

. Stand the most weak. 

‘flesh. Ttne^k'" ’ “y 

‘In the Godhead ! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it 
snail be ^ 

A Face like my face that receives thee ; a Man like 
to me, 

Thou shah love and be loved by, for ever ; a Hand 
like this hand 

‘Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee ! See 
the Christ stand !’ 


XIX 

I know not too well how I found ray way home in 
the night. 

There were witnesses, cohorts about me, to left and 
to right, 

Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, 
the aware: 

I repressed, I got through them as hardly, as strugg- 
lingly there, 
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As a runner beset by the populace famished for 
news— 

Life or death. The whole earth was awakened, hell 
loosed with her crews ; 

And the stars of night beat with emotion, and 
tingled and shot 

Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge : but 

I fainted not, 320 

For the Hand still impelled me at once and 
supported, suppressed 

All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet, and 
holy behest, - 

Till the repture was shut in itself, and the earth sank 
to rest. 

Anon at the dawn, all that trouble had withered 
from earth— 

Not so much, but I saw it die out in the day’s 

tender birth ; 325 

In the gathered intensity brought to the grey of the 
hills; 

In the shuddering forests* held breath ; in the sudden 
wind-thrills ; 

In the startled wild beasts that bore off, each with 
eye sidling still 

Though averted with wonder and dread ; in the 
birds stiff and chill 

That rose heavily, as I approached them, made 

stupid with awe : 330 

E’en the serpent that slid away silent,—he felt the 
new law. 

The same stared in the white humid faces upturned 
by the flowers ; 

The same worked in the heart of the cedar and 
moved the vine-bowers: 

And the little brooks witnessing murmured, persistent 
and low, 

With their obstinate, all but hushed voices—‘E’en 
so, it is so 1* 
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A GRAMMARIAN’S FUNERAL, 

SHORTLY AFTER THE REVIVAL OF 
LEARNING IN EUROPE 


Let us begin and carry up this corpse, 

Singing together. 

Leave we the common crofts, the vulgar thorpes 
Each in its tether 

Sleeping safe on the bosom of the plain, 

Cared-for till cock-crow : 

Look out if yonder be not day again 
Rimming the rock-row ! 

That’s the appropriate country ; there, man’s thought , 
Rarer, intenser. 

Self-gathered for an outbreak, as it ought, 

Chafes in the censer. 

Leave we the unlettered plain its herd and crop ; 
Seeke we sepulture 

On a tall mountain, oitied to the top, 

Crowded with culture ! 

All the peaks soar, but one the rest excels; 

Clouds overcome it; 

No ! yonder sparkle is the citadel’s 
Circling its summit. 

Thither our path lies ; wind we up the heights : 

Wait ye the warning ? 

Our low life was the level’s and the night’s ; 

He’s for the morning. 

Step to a tune, square chests, erect each head, 

’Ware the beholders ! 

This is our master, famous calm and dead. 

Borne on our shoulders. 

Sleep, crop and herd ! sleep, darkling thorpe and 
croft, 

Safe from the weather ! 
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A grammarian’s funeral 


He, whopi'we convoy to his grave aloft, « . 

Singing together, - 

He was a man born with thy face and throat, 

Lyric Apollo I 

Long he lived nameless : how should spring take note 
^ Winter would follow ? 

Till lo, the little touch, and youth was gone I 

Cramped and diminished,. 

Moaned he, ‘New measures, other feet anon I 
‘My dance U finished ?’ 

No, that’s the world’s way : (keep the mountain-side, 
Make for the city !) 

He knew the signal, and stepped on with pride 
, Over men’s.pity ; 

Left play for work, and grappled with the world 
Bent on escaping : 

‘What’s in the scroll,’ quoth he, ‘thou keepest furled ! 

‘Show me their shaping, 

‘Theirs who most studied man, the bard and sage,— 
‘Give 1’—So, he gowned him, 

Straight got by heart that book to its last page ; 

Learned, we found him« 

Yea, but we found him bald too, eyes like lead, 
Accents uncertain : 

‘Time to taste life,’ another would have said, 

‘Up with the curtain !’ 

This man said rather, ‘Actual life, comes next ? 
‘Patience a moment ! 

‘Grant I have mastered learning’s crabbed text, 

‘Still there’s the comment. 

‘Let me know all I Prate not of most or least, 
‘Painful or easy ! 

‘Even to the crumbs I’d fain eat up the feast, 

‘Ay, nor feel queasy.* 

Oh, such a life as he resolved to live, 

When he had learned it. 

When he had gathered all books had to give ! 

Sooner, he spurned it. 

Image the whole, then execute the parts— 

Fancy the fabric 
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Quite, ere you build, ere steel strike fire from quartz, 
Ere mortar dab brick ! 

(Here’s the town-gate reached : there’s the market¬ 
place 

Gaping before usj 

Yea, this in him was the peculiar grace 
(Hearten our chorus !) 

That before living he’d learn how to live— 

No end to learning : 

Earn the means first—God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning. 

Others mistrust and say, ‘But time escapes : 

‘Live now or never I’ 

He said, ‘What’s time ? Leave Now for dogs and 
apci! 

‘Man has Forever.’ 

Back to his book then : deeper drooped his head': 
Calculus racked him : 

Leaden before, his eyes grew dross of lead : 

Tussis attacked him. 

‘Now, master, take a little rest!’—not he ! 

(Caution redoubled, 

Step two abreast, the way winds narrowly I) 

Not a whit troubled 
Back to his studies, fresher than at first, 

Fierce as a dragon 

He (soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst) 

Sucked at the flagon. 

Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 

Heedless of far gain. 

Greedy for quick returns of profit, sure 
Bad is our bargain I 

Was it not great ? did not he throw on God, 

(He loves the burthen)— 

God’s task to make the heavenly period f 
Perfect the earthen ? 

Did not he magnify the mind, show clear 
Just what it all meant ? 

He would not discount life, as fools do here, 

Paid by instalment. 
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He ventured neck or nothing—heaven’s success 
Found, or earth’s failure : 

*Wilt thou trust death or not ?’ He answered ‘Yes : 

' /^^‘)tfen^ ^itb| life’s pale lure I’ 

That low man seeks 9 . littl^ thing, to do, 

‘ Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with atgr^pat thing to pursue, 

Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 

, His hundred’s soon hit: 

This high man, aiming at a million. 

Misses an unit. 

That, has the world here—should he need the next. 
Let the world mind him ! 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 

Seeking shall find him. 

So, with the throttling hands of death at strife, 
Ground hcnt grammar; 

Still, thro’ the rattle> parts of speech were rife ; 

^-While he could stammer 
He settled HoiVs busincis—let it be I — 

. Properly based Oun — 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De^ 

Dead from the waist down. 

Well, here’s the platform, here’s the proper place : 

. Hail,,to your purlieus, 

All ye highfliers of the feathered race. 

Swallows and curlews 1 
Here’s the top-peak ;,the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there : 

This man decided not to Live but Know— 

Bury this man there ? 

Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds 
form, 

Lightnings are loosened. 

Stars come and go 1 Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send ! 

Lofty designs: must close in like effects : 

Loftily lying. 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 
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8 

THE BISHOP ORDERS HIS TOMB 
AT SAINT PRAXED’S CHURCH 

Rome, 15— 

Vanity, saith the preacher, vanity ! 

Draw round my bed : is Anselm keeping back ? 
Nephews—sons mine...ah God, I know not ! Well 
She, men would have to be your mother once. 

Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was I 
What’s done is done, and she is dead beside, 

Dead long ago, and I am Bishop since. 

And as she died so must we die ourselves. 

And thence ye may perceive the world’s a dream. 
Life, how and what is itAs here I lie 
In this state-chamber, dying by degiees, 

Hours and long hours in the dead night, I ask 
‘Do I live, am I dead Peace, peace seems all. 
Saint Praxed’s ever was the church for peace ; 

And so, about this tomb of mine. I fought 
With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know : 

—Old Gandolf cozened me, despite my care ; 
Shrewd was that snatch from out the corner South 
He graced his carrion with, God cuise the same I 
Yei still my niche is not so cramped but thence 
One sees the pulpit o’ ihe epistle-side. 

And somewhat ol the choir, thoje silent seats. 

And up into the aeiy dome where live 
'Ihe angels, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk : 

And 1 shall fill my slab of basalt there, 

And ’neath my tabernacle take my rest, 

With those nine columns round me, two and two. 
The odd one at my leet where Anselm stands : 
Peach-blossom maible all, the rare, the ripe 
As fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse. 

__Old Gandolf with his paltry onion-iione. 

Put me where I may look at him ! Tiue peach, 
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Ro8y_and flawless; how I earned the prize ! 

Draw close : that conflagration ol my church 
—What then ? So much was saved if aught were 

<missed I 

My sons, ye would not be my death ? Go dig 
The white-grape vineyard where the oilpress stood, 
Drop water gently till the surface sink, 

And if ye find...Ah God, I know not, I !... 

Bedded in store of rotten fig-leaves soft, 

And corded up in a tight olive-frail, 

Some lump, ah God, of lapis lazulij 
Big as a Jew’s head cut off at the nape, 

Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna’s breast... 

Sons, all have I bequeathed you, villas, all, 

That brave Frascati villa with its bath, 

So, let the blue lump poise between my knees, 

Like God the Father’s globe on both his hands 
Ye worship in the Jesu Church so gay. 

For Gandolf shall not choose but see and burst ! 
Swift as a weaver’s shuttle fleet our yeais : 

Man goeth to the grave, and where is he ? 

Did I say basalt for my slab, sons ? Black— 

’Twas ever antique-black I meant ! How else 
Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath ? 

The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so. 

The Saviour at his sermon on the mount, 

Saint Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 
Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off. 

And Moses w'ilh the tables...but I know 
Ye mark me not I What do they whisper thee, 

Child of my bowels, Anselm ? Ah, ye hope 
To revel down my villas while I gasp 
Bricked o’er with beggar’s mouldy travertine 
Which Gandolf from his tomb-top chuckles at 1 
Nay, boys, ye love me—all of jasper, then ! 

’Tis jasper ye stand pledged to, lest I grieve. 

My bath must needs be left behind, alas 1 
One block, pure green as a pisiachio-^nut, 
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There’s plenty jasper somewhere in the world— 

And have I not Saint Praxed’s ear to pray 
Horses for ye, and brown Greek manusci jpts, 

And mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs ? 

—That’s if ye carve my epitaph aright, 

Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tally’s every word. 

No gaudy ware like Gandolf’s second line— 

Tuliy, my masters ? Ulpian serves his need ! 

And then how I shall lie through centuries. 

And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 

And see God made and eaten all day long, 

And feel the steady candle-flame, and taste 
Good strong thick stupefying, incense-smoke 1 
For as I lie here, hours of the dead night, 

Dying in state and by such slow degrees, 

I fold my arms as if they clasped a crook. 

And stretch my feet forth straight as stone can point. 
And let the bedclothes, for a inortcloth, drop 
Into great laps and folds of tculptor’s-woik : 

And as yon tapers dwindle, and strange thoughts 
Grow, with a certain humming in my cars. 

About the life before I lived this life, 

And this life too, popes, cardinals and priests. 

Saint Praxed at his sermon on the mount, 

Your tall pale mother with bei talking eyes. 

And new-found agate urns as fresh as day, 

And marble’s language, Latin pure, discreet, 

—Aha, ELUOESCEBAT quoth our friend ? 

No Tuliy, said I, Ulpian at the best 1 
Evil and brief hath been my pilgrimage. 

All lapis, all, sons ! Else I give the Pope 
My villas ! Will ye ever eat my heart ? 

Ever your eyes were as a lizard’s quick, 

The glitter like your mother’s for my soul, 

Or ye would heighten my impoverished frieze. 

Piece out its starved design, and fill my vase 
With grapes, and add a vizor and a Term, 

And to the tripod ye would tie a lynx 
That in his struggle throws the thyrsus down. 

To comfort me on my entablature 
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Whereon I am to lie till I must ask 
^o I live, am I dead ?* There, leave me, there ! 

For ye have stabbed me with ingratitude 
To^ death—ye wish it—Cxod, ye wish it I Stone— 115 

Gritstone, a-^rumble ! Clammy squares which sweat 
As if the corpse they keep were oozing through— 

And no more lapis to delight the world ! 

Well go ! I bless ye. Fewer tapers there, 

But in a row : and, going, turn your backs 120 

Ay, like departing altar-ministrants, 

And leave me in my church, the church for peace, 

That I may watch at leisure if he leers— 

Old Gandolf, at me, from his onion-stone, 

As still he envied me, so fair she was ! 125 


9 

ANDREA DEL SARTO 

(called ‘the faultless painter*) 

But do not let us quarrel any more, 

No, my Lucrezia ; bear with me for once : 

Sit down and all shall happen as you wish. 

You turn your face, but does it bring your heart ? 
1*11 work then for your fiiend*s friend, never fear. 
Treat his own subject after his own way. 

Fix his own time, accept too his own price. 

And shut the money into this small hand 
When next it takes mine. Will it ? tenderly ? 

Oh, I’ll content him,—but to-morrow, Love ! 

I often am much wearier than you think, 

This evening more than usual, and it seems 
As if—forgive now—should you let me sit 
Here by the window with your hand in mine 
And look a hall-hour forth on Fiesole, 

Both of one mind, as married people use, 

Quietly, quietly the evening through, 

I might get up to-morrow to my work 
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Cheerful and fresh as ever. Let us try. 

To-morrow, how you shall be glad for this ! 

Your soft hand is a woman of itself. 

And mine the man’s bared breast she curls inside. 
Don’t count the lime lost, neither ; you must serve 
For each of the five pictures we rer uire : 

It saves a raod"l. So ! keep looking so— 

My serpentining beauiy. rounds on rounds ! 

—How could you ever prick those perfect ears, 

Even to put the pearl tiicre ! oh, so sweet— 

My face, my moon, my everybody’s moon, 

Which everybody looks an and calls his, 

And, I suppo-ie, is looked on by in turn, 

While she looks—no one’s : very dear, no less. 

You smile ? why there’s my picture ready made, 
There's what we painters call our harmony ! 

A common greyness silvers everything,— 

All in a twilight, you and I alike 
—You, at the point of your first pride in me 
(That’s gone you know},—but I, at every point ; 
My youth, my hope, my art, being all toned down 
To yonder sober pleasant Fie'ole. 

There’s the bell clinking from the chapeltop ; 
That length of convent-wall across the way 
Holds the trees safer, huddled more inside ; 

The la.st monk leaves the garden ; days decrease, 
And autumn grows, autumn in eveiything. 

Eh ? the whole seems to fall into a shape 
As if I saw alike my work and self 
And all that I was born to be and do, 

A twilight-piece. Love, we are in God’s hand. 

How stiange now look^ the life he makes us lead ; 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are I 
I feel he laid the fetter : let it lie ! 

This chamber for example—turn your head— 

All that’s behind us ! You don’t understand 
Nor care to understand about my ait. 

But you can hear at least when people speak . 

And that cartoon, the second liom the door 
—It is the thing, Love ! so such things should be— 
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Behold Madonna !—I am bold to say. 

T can do with my pencil what I know, 

What I see, what at bottom of my heart 
I wish for, if I ever wish so deep— 

Do easily, too—when I say, perfectly, 

I do not boast, perhaps : yourself are judge. 

Who listened to the Legatees talk last week. 

And just as much they used to say in France. 

At any rate *tis easy, all of it ! 

No sketches first, no studies, that’s long past : 

I do what many dream of. all their lives, 

—Dream ? strive to do, and agonize to do. 

And fail in doing. I could count twenty such 
On twice your fingers, and not leave this town, 

Who strive—you don’t know how the others strive 
To paint a little thing like that you smeared 
Carelessly pasMng with your lobes afloat,— 

Yet do much less, so mnch le.'S, Someone says, 

(I know his name, no matter)—so nuich less ! 

Well, less is more, Lucrezia : I am judged. 

There burns a truer light of God in ihem, 

In their vexed beating stuffed and stopped-up brain, 
Heart, or whatever else, than goes on to prompt 
This low-pulsed forthright craft man’s hand of mine. 
Their works drop groundward, but themselves, I know. 
Reach many a lime a heaven that’s shut to me, 

Enter and take their place there sure enough. 

Though they come back and cannot tell the world. 

My works are nearer heaven, but I sit here. 

The sudden blood of these men ! at a word— 

Praise them, it boils, or blame them, it boils loo. 

I, painting from myself and to ...yself. 

Know what I do, am unmoved by men’s blame 
Or their praise either. Somebody remarks 
Morcllo’s outline there is wrongly traced, 

His hue mistaken ; what of that ? or else, 

Rightly traced and well ordered ; what of that ? 

Speak as they please, what does the mountain care ? 
Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 

Or what’s a heaven for ? All is silver-grey, 
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Placid and perfect with my art: the worse 1 
I know both what I want and what might gain, 100 

And yet how profitlc'S to know, to sigh 
‘Had I been two, another and myself, 

'Our head would have o’erlooked the world !’ No doubt. 
Yonder’s a work now, of that famous youth 
The Urbinate who died five years ago. 

(’Tis copied, George Vasari sent it me.) 

Well, I can fancy how he did it all, 

Pouring his soul, with kings and popes to see, 

Reaching, that heaven might so replenish him, 

Above and through his art—for it gives way ; 

That arm is wrongly put—and there again— 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 

Its body, so to speak : its soul is right. 

He means right—that, a child may understand. 

Still, what an arm ! and I could alter it: 

But all the play, the insight and the stretch— 

Out of me, out of me ! And wherefore out ? 

Had you enjoined them on me, given me soul, 

We might have risen to Rafael. I and you ! 

Nay. Love, you did give all I asked, I think— 

More than I merit, yes, by many times 
But had you—oh, with the same perfect brow. 

And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 

And the low voice my soul hears, a^ a bird 
The fowler’s pipe, and follows to the snare— 125 

Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind 1 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 
'God and the glory ! never care for gain. 

‘The present by the future, what is that ? 

‘Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo ! 130 

‘Rafael is waiting : up to God, all thiee !’ 

I might have done it for you. So it seems : 

Perhaps not. All is as God over-rules. 

Beside, incentives come from the soul’s self ; 

The rest avail not. Why do I need you ? 135 

What wife had Rafael, or has Agnolo ? 

In this world, who can do a thing, will not ; 

And who would do it, cannot, I perceive : 
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Yet the will’s somewhat—somewhat, too, the power— 
And thus we half-men struggle. At the end, 

God, I conclude, compensates, punishes. 

*Tis safer for me, if the award be strict, 

That I am something underrated here, 

Poor this long while, despised, to speak the truth. 

I dared not, do you know, leave home all day. 

For fear of chancing on the Paris lords. 

The best is when they pass and look aside ; 

But they speak sometimes ; I must bear it all. 

Well may they speak ! That Francis, that first time, 
And that long festal year at Fontainebleau ! 

I surely then could sometimes leave the ground, 

Put on the glory, Rafael’s daily wear, 

In that humane great monarch’s golden look,— 

One finger in his beard or twisted cur! 

Over his mouth’s good mark that made the smile, 
One arm about my shoulder, round my neck, 

The jingle of his gold chain in my ear, 

I painting proudly with his breath on me. 

All his court round him, seeing with his eyes. 

Such frank French eyes, and such a fire of souls 
Profuse, my hand kept plying by those hearts,— 
And, best of all, this, this, this face beyond, 

This in the background, waiting on my work, 

To crown the issue with a last reward ! 

A good time, was it not, my kingly days ? 

And had you not grown restless...but I know — 

'Tis done and past; ’twas right, my instinct said ; 
Too live the life grew, golden and not grey. 

And I’m the weak-eyed bat no sun should tempt 
Out of the grange whose four walls make his world. 
How could it end in any other way ? 

You called me, and I came home to your heart. 

The trhimph was—to reach and stay there ; since 
I reached it ere the triumph, what is lost ? 

Let my hands frame your face in your hair’s gold, 
You beautiful Lucrezia that are mine ! 

‘Rafael did this, Andrea painted that ; 

‘The Roman’s is the better when you pray, 
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Still the other’s Virgin was his wife—’ 

Men will excuse me. I am glad to judge 
Both pictuies in your presence ; clearer grows 
My better fortune, I resolve to think. 

For do you know, Lucrezia, as God lives, 
baid one da Agnolo, his very self, 

known it all these years... 

(When the young man was flaming out his thoughts 
Upon a palace-wall for Rome to sec, 

Too lifted up in heart because of it) 

Friend, there’s a certain sorry little scrub 

^ F^o'e^ce, none cares how. 

Who, were he set to plan and execute 

As you are, pricked on by your popes aiH kings. 

Would bring the sweat into that brow of yours !’ 

T u ^ ’ And indeed the arm is wrong. 

I hardly dare...yet, only you to sec, 

Give the chalk here—quick, thus the line should go ! 
Ay, but the soul ! he’s Rafael ! rub it out ! 

Still, all I care for, if he spoke the truth, 

(What he ? why. who but Michel Agnolo ? 

Do you forget already words like those ?; 

If really there was such a chance, so lost,— 

\Ij yoti’re—not grateful—but more pleased. 

Well, let me think so. And you '-mile indeed ! 

1 his hour has been an hour ! Another smile ? 
n you would sit thus by me every night 
I should work better, do you comprehend ? 

I mean that I should earn more, give you more. 

See, it is settled dusk now ; there’s a star ; 

Morello’s gone, the whtch-lights show the wall, 

1 he cue-owls speak the name we call them by. 

Come from the window, love,—come in, at last, 
Inside the melancholy little house 
We built to be so gay with. God is just. 

King Francis may forgive me : oft at nights 
When I look up from painting, eyes tired out, 

The walls become illumined, brick from brick 
Distinct, instead of mortar, fierce bright gold, 

That gold of his I did cement them with ! 
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Lei us but love each other. Must you go ? 

That Cousin here again ? he waits outside ? 220 

Must 5ee you—you, and not with me ? Those loans ? 

More gaming debts to pay ? you smiled for that ? 

Well, let smiles buy me ; have you more to spend ? 

While hand and eye and something of a heart 
. Are left me, work^s my ware, and what’s it worth ? 225 

I’ll pay my fancy Only let me sit 
The grey remainder of the evening out, 

Idle, you call it, and muse perfectly 

How I could paint, were I but back in France, 

One picture, just one more—the Virgin’s face, 230 

Not yours this time ! I want you at my side 
To hear them—that is, Michel Agnolo— 

. Judge all I do and tell you of its worth. 

Will you ? To-morrow, satisfy your friend. 

I take the subjects for his corridor, 235 

Finish the portrait out of hand—there, there, 

And throw him in another thing or two 
If he demurs ; the whole should prove enough 
To pay for this same Cousin’s freak. Beside, 

What’s better and what’s all I care about, 240 

Get you the thirteen scudi for the ruff! 

Love, does that please you ? Ah, but what does he, 

The Cousin ! what does he to please you more ? 

I am grown peaceful as old age tonight. 

I regret little, I would change still less. 245 

Since there my past life lies, why alter it ? 

The very wrong to Francis !—it is true 
I took his coin, was tempted and complied. 

And built this house and sinned, and all is said. 

My father and my mother died of want* 250 

Well, had I riches of my own ? you see 

How one gets rich ! Let each one bear his lot. 

They were born poor, lived poor, and poor they died : 

And I have laboured somewhat in my time 

And not been paid profusely. Some good son 255 

Paint my two hundred pictures—let him try 1 

No doubt, there’s something strikes a balance. Yes, 

You loved me quite enough, it seems tonight. 
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This must suffice me here. What would one have ? 
In heaven, perhaps, new chances, one more chance- 
Four great walls in the New Jerusalerm, 

Meted on each side by the angel’s reed, 

For Leonard, Rafael, Agnolo and me 
To cover—the three first without a wife, 

While I have mine ! So—still they overcome 
Because there’s still Lucrezia,—as I choose. 

Again the Cousin’s whistle ? Go, my Love, 
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ABT VOGLER 

(after he has been extemporizing upon the musical 

INSTRUMENT CF HIS INVENTION.) 


I 

Would that the structure brave, the manifold music 
I build. 

Bidding my organ obey, calling its keys to their 
work, 

Claiming each slave of the sound, at a touch, as 
when Solomon willed 

Armies of angels that soar, legions of demons 
that lurk, 

Man, brute, reptile, fly,—alien of end and of 
aim, 

Adverse, each from the other heaven-high, hell- 
deep removed,— 

Should rush into sight at once as he named the 
ineffable Name, 

And pile him a palace straight, to pleasure the 
princess he loved ! 
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II 

Would it might tarry like his, the beautiful building 

of mine, 

This which my keys in a crowd pressed and 

importuned to raise 1 10 

Ah, one and all, how they helped, would dispart 

now and now combine, 

Zealous to hasten the work, heighten their 
master his praise ! 

And one would bury his brow with a blind plunge 

down to hell, 

Burrow awhile and build, broad on the root of 
things, 

Then up again swim into sight, having based me my 

palace well, 15 

Founded it, fearless of flame, flat on the nether 
springs. 

III 

And another would mount and march, like the excel¬ 
lent minion he was, 

Ay, another and yet another, one crowd but 
with many a crest. 

Raising my rampired walls of gold as transparent 
as glass. 

Eager to do and die, yield each his place to 

the rest : 20 

For higher still and higher (as a runner tips with 
fire, 

When a great illumination surprises a festal 
night— 

Outlining round and round Romeos dome from space 
to spire) 

Up, the pinnacled glory reached, and the pride 
of my soul was in sight. 

IV 

In sight ? Not half! for it seemed, it was certain, to 
match man’s birth. 
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Nature in turn conceived, obeying an impulse 
as I ; 

And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort 
to reach the earth, 

As the earth had done her best, in my passion, 
to scale the sky : 

Novel splendours burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt 
with mine, 

Not a point nor peak but found and fixed its 
wandering star ; 

Meteor-moons, balls of blaze : and they did not pale 
nor pine, 

For earth had attained to heaven, there was no 
more near nor far. 


V 

Nay more; for there wanted not who walked in the 
glare and glow, 

Presences plain in the place ; or, fresh from the 
Protoplast, 

Furnished for ages to come, when a kindlier wind 
should blow, 

Lured now to begin and live, in a house to their 
liking at last; 

Or else the wondeiful Dead who have passed through 
the body and gone, 

But weie back once more to breathe in an old 
world worth their new : 

What never had been, was now ; what was, as it 
shall be anon ; 

And what is,—shall I say, matched both ? for I 
was made perfect too. 

VI 

All through my keys that gave their sounds to a wish 
of my soul, 

All through my soul that praised as its wish 
flowed visibly forth. 
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All through mu^ic and me I For think, had I painted 

the whole, 

Why, there it had stood, to sec, nor the process 
so wonder-worth : 

Had I written the same, made verse—still, effect 

proceeds from cause. 

Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how 
the tale is told ; 

It is I all triumphant art> but art in obedience to 
laws, 

painter and poet arc proud in the artist-list 
enrolled 


vn 

But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will 

that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them and, 
lo, they are ! 

And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed 

to man, 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth 
sound, but a star. 

Consider it well : each tone of our scale in itself is 
nought ; 

It is everywhere in the world—loud, soft, and 
all is said : 

Give it to me to use 1 I mix it with two in my 

thought: 

And, there ! Ye have heard and seen : consider 
and bow the head 1 

Vlll 

Well, it is gone at last, the palace of music 

I reared ; 

Gone I and the good tears start, the praises that 
come too slow ; 

For one is assured at first, one scarce can say that 
he feared, ‘ 
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That he even gave it a thought, the gone thing 
was to go 

Never to be again 1 But many more of the 
kind 

As good nay, better perchance : is this your 
comfort to me ? 

To me, who must be saved because I cling with my 
mind 

To the same, same self, same love, same God : 
ay, what was, shall be. 

IX 

Therefore to whom turn I but to thee, the ineffable 
Name ? 

Builder and maker, thou, of houses not made 
with hands ! 

What, have fear of change from thee who art ever 
the same t 

Doubt that thy power can fill the heart that thy 
power expands ? 

There shall never be one lost good I What was, shall 
live as before ; 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying 
sound ; 

What was good shall be good, with, for evil, so 
much good more ; 

On the earth the broken arcs ; in the heaven, a 
perfect round. 


X 

All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good 
shall exist ; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor 
good, nor power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for 
the melodist 

When eternity affirms the conception of an 
hour. 
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The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth 
too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose itself in 
the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the 
bard ; 

Enough that he heard it once : we shall hear it 
by-and-by. 


XI 

And what is our failure here but a triumph’s 
evidence 

For the fulness of the days ? Have we withered 
or agonized ? 

Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing 
might issue thence ? 

Why rushed the discords in but that harmony 
should be prized ? 

Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow 
to clear, 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal 
and woe: 

But God has a few of us whom he whispers in 
the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we 
musicians know. 


XII 

Well, it is earth with me ; silence resumes her 
reign : 

I will be patient and proud, and soberly 
acquiesce. 

Give me the keys. I feel for the common chord 
again, 

Sliding by semitones, till I sink to the minor,— 
yes, 

And I blunt it into a ninth, and I stand on alien 
ground. 
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Surveying awhile the heights I rolled from into 
the deep : 

Which, hark, I have dared and done, for my resting- 
place is found. 

The G Major of this life : so, now I will try 
to sleep. 


11 

RABBI BEN EZRA 

I 

Grow old along with me 1 
The best is yet to be. 

The last of life, for which the first was made : 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith *A whole I planned, 

‘Youth shows but half ; trust God : see all nor be 
afraid !’ 


ii 

Not that, amassing flowers, 

Youth sighed ‘Which rose make ours, 
‘Which lily leave and then as best recall ?’ 

Not that, admiring stars. 

It yearned ‘Nor Jove, nor Mars ; 

‘Mine be some figured flame which blends, trans¬ 
cends them all !* 


Ill 

Nor for such hopes and fears 
Annulling youth’s brief years, 

Do I remonstrate : folly wide the mark ! 

Rather I prize the doubt 
Low kinds exist without, 

Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark, 




• RA3B1 BEN EZRA 


r • 


Poor vaunt of life indeed. 

Were man but formed to feed 
On joy, to solely seek and find and feast : 

Such feasting ended, then 
As sure an end to mtn ; 

Irks care the crop-full bird ? Frets doubt the maw- 
crammed beast ? 

V 

« 

Rejoice we are allied 
To That which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive ! 

A spark disturbs our clod ; 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I mus 
^ believe. 

VI 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough. 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go ! 

Be our joys three-parts pam t 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain j 
learn, nor account the pang ; dare, never giudge 
the throe 1 

vn 

Por thence,—a paradox 
Which coinforis while it mocks,— 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail • 

What I aspired to be. 

And was not, comforts me : . 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink i 

the scale. 

VIII 

What is hC; biu a brute . 

Whose flesh has soul to suit. 
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Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play ? 
To man, propose this test— 

Thy body at its best. 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone 
way ? 

IX 

Yet gifts should prove their use ; 

I own the Past profuse 
Of power each side, perfection every turn : 

Eyes, cars took in their dole. 

Brain treasured up the whole ; 

Should not the heart beat once ’How good to live 
and learn ?’ 

X 

Not once beat 'Praise be Thine ! 

‘I see the whole design, 

‘I, who saw power, see now love perfect too : 

•Perfect I call Thy plan : 

‘Thanks that I was a man ! 

‘Maker, remake, complete,—I trust what Thou 
shall do !’ 

XI 

For pleasant is this flesh ; 

Our soul, in its rose-mesh 
Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest; 

Would we some prize might hold 
To match those manifold 

Possessions of the brute,—gain most, as we did 
best I 


XII 

Let us not always say 
‘Spite of this flesh to-day 

‘I strove, made head, gained ground upon the 
whole !* 
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As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry ‘All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more* now, than flesh 
helps soul V 

xin 

Therefore I summon age 
To grant youth’s heritage. 

Life’s struggle having so far reached its term : 

Thence shall I pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 

From the developed brute ; a god though in the 
germ. 


XIV 

And I shall thereupon 
Take rest,ere I be gone 
Once more on my adventure brave and new : 
Fearless and unperplexed, 

When I wage battle next. 

What weapons to select, what armour to indue. 

XV 

Youth ended, I shall try 
My gain or loss thereby ; 

Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold : 

And I shall weigh the same, 

Give life its praise or blame : 

Young, all lay in dispute ; I shall know, being old. 

XVI 

For note, when evening shuts, 

A certain moment cuts 
The deed off, calls the glory from the grey : 

A whisper from the west 
Shoots—'Add this to the rest, 

‘Take it and try its worth : here dies another day. 
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XVII 

So, still within this life, 

Though lifted o’er its strife. 

Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last, 

♦This rage was right i’ the main, 

‘That acquiescence vain : ^ 

♦The Future I may face now I have proved the Past.* 

XVIII 

For more is not reserved 
To man, with soul just nerved 
To act to-morrow what he learns to-day : 

Here, work enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool s true 

play. 

XIX 

As it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth, 

Toward making, than repose on aught found made : 
So, better, age, exempt 
From strife, should know, than tempt 
Further. Thou waitedest age : wait death nor be 

afraid ! 

XX 

Enough now, if the Right 
And Good and Infinite 

Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine own, 
With knowledge absolute, 

Subject to no dispute . r , 

From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee feel 

alone. 


XXI 

Be there, for once and all. 
Severed great minds from small, 
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Announced to each his station in the Past 1 

Was I, the world arraigned, 

Where they, my soul disdained, 125 

Right ? Let age speak the truth and give us peace at 
last I 

« 

f xxn 

Now, who shall arbitrate ? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive ; 

Ten. who in ears and eyes 13 q 

Match me : we all surmise, 

They this thing, and I that: whom shall my soul 
believe ? 


XXIII 

Not on the vulgar mass 
Called 'work,* must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye and had the price • 

O’er which, from level stand, * 

The low word laid its hand. 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in a 
trice: 


XXIV 

But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb. 

So passed in making up the main account ; 

All instincts immature. 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s 
amount: 



XXV 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act. 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped • 
All I could never be, * 

All. men ignored in me, 
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This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped. 



XXVI 


Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 

That metaphor ! and feel 
Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay,— 
Thou, to whom fools propound. 

When the wine makes its round, 

Since life fleets, all is change ; the Past gone, seize 
to-day !’ 



XX VII 

Fool ! All that is, at all. 

Lasts ever, past recall ; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure : 

What entered into thee, 160 

That was, is, and shall be : 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops : Potter and clay ^ 
endure. ^ 

XXVIII 

He fixed thee mid this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth wouldst fain arrest: 165 

Machinery ju<t meant 

To give thy soul its bent. '' 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 


XXIX 

What though the earlier grooves 
Which ran the laughing loves 
Around thv base, no longer pause and press ? 
What though, about thy rim, 
Skull-things in order grim 
Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress ? 



I 



porphyria’s lover 
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XXX 

fr ‘ 

Look not thou down but up ! 

To uses of a cup. 

The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The Master’s lips a-glow ! 

Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what need’st thou 
with earth’s wheel ? 



180 


XXXI 

But I need, now as then. 

Thee, God, who mouldest men ; 

And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 

Did I,—to the wheel of life 
With shapes and colours rife, 

Bound dizzily,-mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst: 


xxxn 

So, take and use Thy work : 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o* the stuff, what warpings past the 
aim 1 

My times be in Thy hand I 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the 
same ! 
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12 

PORPHYRIA’S LOVER 

The rain set early in to-night, 

The sullen wind was soon awake. 

It tore the elm-tops down for spite. 

And did its worst to vex the lake : 

I listened with heart fit to break. 
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When gilded m Porphyria ; straight 

And kneeled and made the cheerless grate 
aze up, and all the cottage warm ; 

Withdrew the dripping cloak and shawl. 

And laid her soiled gloves by, untied 
Her hat and let the damp hair fall, 

And last, she sat down by my side 
And called me. When no voice replied. 

^>ne pm my arm about her waist. 

At.h her smooth white’shoulder bare, 

And all her yellow hair displaced, 

And, stooping, made my cheek lie there 
And spread, o’er all, her yellow hair. 
Murmuring how she loved me—she 

Too weak, for all her heart’s endeavour, 

J 0 set Its struggling passion free 

From pride and vainer ties dissever, 

And give herself to me for ever, 

Hut passion sometimes would prevail, 

Nor could to-night’s gay feast restrain 
A sudden thought of one so pale 

For love of her, and all in vain ; 

So she was come through wind and rain. 

He sure I looked up at her eyes 

Happy and proud ; at last I knew 
Porphyria worshipped me; surprise 

Made my heart swell, and still it grew 
While I debated what to do. 

That moment she was mine, mine, fair, 

Perfectly pure and good ; I found 
A thing to do, and all her hair 

In one long yellow string I wound 
times her little throat around, 
Andlstrangled her. No pain felt she ; 

I am quite sure she felt no pain. 

As a shut bud that holds a bee, 

I warily oped her lids : again 
Laughed the blue eyes without a stain. 


MY L4ST DUOHESS 
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And I untightened next the tress 

About her neck ; her check once more 
Blushed bright ben^th my burning kiss : 

I propped her head up as belore, 

Only, this time my shoulder bore 50 

Her head, which droops upon it still : 

The smiling rosy little head, 

So glad it has its uimost will, 

That all it scorned at oi;ce is Red, 

And I, its love, am gained instead ! 55 

Porphyria*s love : she guessed not how 
Her darling one wish would be heard. 

And thus we sit together now, 

And all night long we have not stirred, 

And yet God has not said a word 1 60 

13 

MY LAST DUCHESS 

FERRARA 

That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 

Looking as if she were alive. I call 

That piece a wonder, now : Fra Pandolf’s hands 

Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 

WilPt please you sit and look at her ? I said 5 

*Fra Pandoir by design, for never read 
Stangers like you that pictured countenance, 

The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 

But to myself they turned (since none puts by 

The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 10 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 

How such a glance came there ; so, not the first 

Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, *twas not 

Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 

Of joy into the Duchess* cheek : perhaps 15 

Fra Pandolf chanced to say ‘Her mantle laps 
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‘Over my lady's wrist too much,’ or ‘Paint 
‘Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
‘Half-flush that dies along her throat such stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 
A heart—how shall I say ?—too soon made glad, 

Too easily impressed ; she liked whatever 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 

Sir, ’twas all one ! My favour at her breast, 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The bough ot cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace—all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men,—good ! but 
thanked 

Somehow—I know not how—as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 
With anybody’s gift. Who’d stoop to blame 
This sort of trifling ? Even had you skill 
In speech—,which I have not)—to make your will 
Quite clear to such an one, and say, ‘Just this 
‘Or that in you disgusts me ; here you miss, 

‘Or there exceed the mark’—and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 
Her wits to yours forsooth, and made excuse, 

—E’en then would be some stooping ; and I choose 
Never to sloop. Oh sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er I passed her ; but who passed without 
Much the same smile ? This grew ; I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will’t please you rise ? We’ll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat, 

The Count your master’s known munificence 
Is ample warrant that no just pretence 
Of mine for dowry will be disallowed ; 

Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 
At starting, is my object. Nay, we’ll go 
Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though. 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, - 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me ! 




•.1 . - • 

EVELYN HOPE 
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EVELYN HOPE 

I 

Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead ! 

Sit and watch by her side an hour* 

That is her book-shelf, this her bed ; 

She plucked that piece of geranium-flower, 
Beginning to die too, in the glass ; 

Little has yet been changed, I think : 

The shutters are shut, no light may pass 

Save two long rays thro’ the hinge’s chink. 

II 

Sixteen years old when she died I 

Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name ; 
It was not her time to love ; beside. 

Her life had many a hope and aim. 

Duties enough and little cares, 

And now was quiet, now astir. 

Till God’s hand beckoned unawares,—• 

And the sweet white brow is all of her. 


III 

Is it too late then, Evelyn Hope ? 

What, your soul was pure and true, 

The good stars met in your horoscope, 

Made you of spirit, fire and dew— 

And, just because I was thrice as old 

And our paths in the world diverged so wide. 
Each was nought to each, must I be told ? 

Wc were fellow mortals, nought beside ? 
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IV 

No, indeed ! for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make. 

And creates the love to reward the love: 

I claim you still, for my own love’s sake ! 

Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few : 

Much is to learn, much to forget 

Ere the time be come foi taking you. 

V 

But the time will come,—at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant .1 shall .cay) 

In the lower earth, in the years long still, 

That body and soul so pure and gay ? 

Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 

And your mouth of your own geranium’s red— 

And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 

VI 

I have lived (I shall say) so much since then. 

Given up myself so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men. 

Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes; 

Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, 

Either I missed or itself missed me : 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope 1 
What is the issue ? let us see ! 


25 


30 


35 



45 

< 


VII 

I loved you, Evelyn, all the while. 

My heart seemed full as it could hold ? 50 

There was place and to spare for the frank young V" 

smile. 

And the red young mouth, and the hair’s young 
gold. 

So, hush,—I will give you this leaf to keep : 

See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand 1 
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There, that is our secret: go to sleep ! 

You will wake, and remember, and understand. 


15 

CONFESSIONS 

X 

What is he buzzing in my ears ? 

'Now that I come to die, 

‘Do I view the world as a vale of tears ?* 

Ah, reverend sir, not I 

11 

What I viewed there once, what I view again 5 

Where the physic bottles stand 

On the table’s edge,—is a suburb lane, 

With a wall to my bedside hand. 

HI 

That lane sloped, much as the bottles do, 

From a house you could descry 10 

O’er the garden-wall: is the curtain blue 
Or green to a healthy eye ? 

IV 

To mine, it serves for the old June weather 
Blue above lane and wall ; 

And that farthest bottle labelled ‘Ether’ 15 

Is the house o’ertopping all. 

V 

At a terrace, somewhere near the stopper. 

There watched for me, one June, 

A girl : I know, sir, it’s improper, 

My poor mind’s out of tunc. 


20 
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VI 

Only, there was a way...you crept 
Close by the side, to dodge 
Eyes in ihe house, two eyes except: 

They styled their house ‘The Lodge.* 

vn 

What right had a lounger up their lane ? 

But, by creeping very close, 

With the good wall's help,—their eyes might strain 
And stretch themselves to Oes, 

VIII 

Yet never catch her and me together, 

As she left the attic, there, 

By the rim of the bottle labelled ‘Ether,’ 

And stole from stair to stair, 

IX 

And stood by the rose-wreathed gate. Alas, 

We loved, sir—used to meet : 

How sad aTtd bad and mad it was— 

But then, how it was sweet ! 
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YOUTH AND ART 

I 

It once might heve been, once only : 

We lodged in a street together, 

You, a sparrow on the housetop lonely, 

I, a lone she-bird of his feather. ^ 

II 

Your trade was with sticks and clay, 

You thumbed, thrust, patted and polished, 


3 
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Then laughed 'They will ace some day ^ 
‘Smith made, and Gibson demolished, 

III 

My business was song, song, song ; 

I chirped, cheeped, trilled and twittered, 
‘Kate Brown’s on the boards ere long, 

‘And Grisi’s existence embittered I* 

IV 

I earned no more by a warble 

Than you by a sketch in plaster ; 

You wanted a piece of marble, 

I needed a music-master 

V 

We studied hard in our styles. 

Chipped each at a crust like Hindoos, 

For air looked out on the tiles, 

For fun watched each other’s windows. 

VI 

You lounged, like a boy of the South, 

Cap and blouse—nay, a bit of beard too 

Or you got it, rubbing your mouth 
With fingers the clay adhered to. 

VII 

And I—soon managed to find 

Weak points in the ftower-fence facing, 

Was forced to put up a blind 

And be safe in my corset-lacing. 

vni 

No harm ! It was not my fault 

If you never turned your eye’s tail up 

As I shook upon E in alt, 

Or ran the chromatic scale up : 
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IX 

For spring bade the sparrows pair. 

And the boys and girls gave guesses, 

And stalls in our street looked rare 
With bulrush and watercresscs. 

X 

Why did not you pinch a flower 
In a pellet of clay and fling it ? 

Why did not I put a power 

Of thanks in a look, or sing it ? 

XI 

I did look, sharp as a lynx, 

(And yet the memory rankles) 

When models arrived some minx 

Tripped up-stairs, she and her ankles. 

XII 

Bui I think I gave you as good ! 

‘That foreign fellow,—who can know 

<How she pays, in a playful mood, 

-For his tuning her thai piano ?* 

XIII 

Could you say so, and never say 

‘Suppose we join hands and fortunes, 

‘And I letch her from over the way, 

‘Her piano, and long tunes and short tunes 

XIV 

No, no : you would not be rash. 

Nor I rasher and something over } 

You’ve to settle yet Gibson’s hash, 

And Grisi yet lives in clover. 

XV 

But you meet the Prince at the Board, 

I’m queen myself at bals-pare, 


LIFE IN A LOVE 


f 

I’ve married a rich old lord^ 

And you’re dubbed kinght and an R. A. 

XVI 

Each life unfulfilled, you see ; 

It hangs still, patchy and scrappy : 

Wc have not sighed deep, laughed free, 

Starved, feasted, despaired,—been happy, 

XVII 

And nobody calls you a dunce, 

And people suppose me clever : 

This could but have happened once, 

And wc missed it, lost it for ever. 
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LIFE IN A LOVE 

Escape me ? 

Never — 

Beloved 1 

While I am I, and you are you, 

So long as the world contains us both. 

Me the loving and you the loth, 

While the one eludes, must the other pursue. 

My life is a fault at last, I fear : 

It seems too much like a fate, indeed ! 
Though I do my best I shall scarce succeed. 
But what if I fail of my purpose here ? 

It is but to keep the nerves at strain. 

To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 

And, baffled, get up and begin again,— 

So the chace take=? up one’s life, that’s all. 
While, look but once from yotir farthest bound 
At me so deep in the dust and dark. 
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No sooner the old hope goes to ground 

Than a new one, straight to the self-same mark, 
I shape me— 

Ever 

Removed ! 


18 

THE LOST MISTRESS 

1 

All’s over, then : does truth sound bitter 
As one at first believes ? 

Hark, ’tis the sparrows* good-night twitter 
About your cottage eaves! 

11 

And the leaf-buds on the vine are woolly, 

I noticed that, to-day ; 

One day more bursts them open fully 
•—You know the red turns grey. 

lU 

To-morrow we meet the same then, dearest ? 
May I take your hand in mine ? 

Mere friends are we, —well, friends the merest 
Keep much that I resign : 

IV 

For each glance of the eye so bright and black, 
Though I keep with heart’s endeavour,— 

Your voice, when you wish the snowdrops back, 
Though it stay in my soul for ever i— 

V 

Yet I will but say what mere friends say. 

Or only a thought stronger ; 

I will hold your hand but as long as all may, 
Or so very little longer I 


iwi Last kioe togethek 


19 

THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER 

1 

I SAID —Then, dearest, since ’lis so, 

Since now at length my fate I know. 

Since nothing all my love avails. 

Since all, my life seemed meant for, fails 

Since this was written and needs must be— 
My whole heart riies up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness ! 

Take back the hope you gave,—I claim 
Only a memory of the same, 

—And this beside, if you will not blame. 

Your leave for one more last ride with me. 

II 

My mistress bent that brow of hers • 

Those deep dark eyes where pride d*emurs 
When pity would be softening through 
Fixed me a breathing-while or two * 

With life or death in the balance : rieht f 
The blood replenished me again ; ^ ^ 

My last thought was at least not vain : 

T and my mistress, side by side 
Shall be together, breathe and ride 
So, one day more am I deified. * 

Who knows but the world may end tonight 

III 

Hush ! if you saw some western cloud 
All billowy-bosomed, over-bowed 
By many benedictions—sun*s 
And moon’s and evening-star’s at once—> 

And so, you, looking and loving best 
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Conscious grew, your passion drew 
Cloud, sunset, moonrise, star-shine too, 
Down on you, near and yet more near, 

1 ill flesh must fade for heaven was here !— 
Thus leant she and lingered—joy and fear ! 
Thus lay she a moment on my breast, 

IV 

Then we began to ride. My soul 
Smoothed itself out, a long-cramped scroll 
Freshening and fluttering in the wind. 

Past hopes already lay behind. 

What need to strive with a life awry ? 
Had I said that, had I done this, 

So might I gain, so might I miss. 

Might she have loved me ? just as well 
She might have hated, who can tell ! 

Where had I been now if the worst befell ? 
And here we are riding, she and I, 

V 

Fail I alone, in words and deeds ? 

Why. all men strive and who succeeds ? 

We rode; it seemed my spirit flew. 

Saw other regions, cities new. 

As the world rushed by on either side, 

I thought>—All labour, yet no less 
Bear up beneath their unsuccess. 

Look at the end of work, contrast 
The petty done, the undone vast, 

This present of theirs with the hopeful past 1 
I hoped she would love me ; here we ride. 

VI 

What hand and brain went ever paired ? 
What heart alike conceived and dared ? 

What act proved all its thought had been ? 
What will but felt the fleshly screen ? 

We ride and I see her bosom heave. 


THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER 


There’s many a crown for who can reach. 
Ten lines, a statesman’s life in each ! 

The flag stuck on a heap of bones, 

A soldier’s doing I what atones ? 

They scratch his name on the Abbey stones. 
My riding is better, by their leave. 

VII 

What does it all mean, poet ? Well, 

Your brains beat into rhythm, you tell 
What we felt only ; you expressed 
You hold things beautiful the best, 

And pace them in rhyme jo, side by side 
’Tis something, nay ’tis much : but then, 
Have you yourself what’s best for men ? 

Are you—poor, sick, old ere your time— 
Nearer one whit your own sublime 
Then we who never have turned a rhyme ? 
Sing, riding’s a joy ! For me, I ride. 

VIII 

And you, great sculptor—so, you gave 
A score of years to Art, her slave. 

And that’s your Venus, whence we turn 
To yonder girl that fords the burn I 
You acquiesce, and shall I repine ? 

What, man of music, you grown grey 
With notes and nothing else to say, 

Is this your sole praiie from a friend, 

‘Greatly his opera’s strains intend, 

‘But in rhusic w’e know how fashions end !’ 

I gave my youth ; but we ride, in fine, 

IX 

Who knows what’s fit for us ? Had fate 
Propofed bliss here should sublimate 
My being—had I signed the bond— 

Still one must lead some life beyord. 

Have a bliss to die with, dim-descried. 
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This foot once planted on the goal, 

This glory-garland round my soul, 

Could I descry such ? Try and test I 
I sink back shuddering from the quest. 

Earth being so good, would heaven seem best ? 
Now, heaven and she are beyond this ride, 

X 

And yci— she has not spoke so long ! 

Wliat if heaven be that, fair and strong 
At life’s best, with our eyes upturned 
Whither life’s flower is first discerned. 

We, fixed so, ever should so abide ? 

What if we still ride on, we two 
With life for ever old yet new, 

Changed not in kind but in degree, 

The instant made eternity,— 

And heaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, for ever ride ? 


20 

THE GUARDIAN-ANGEL 

A PICTURE AT FANO 

1 

Dear and great Angel, wouldst thou only leave 

That child, when thou hast done with him, 
for me I 

Let me sit all the day here, that when eve 

Shall find performed thy special ministry, 

And time come for departure, thou, suspending 
Thy flight, mayst see another child for tending, 
Another still, to quiet and retrieve. 
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n 

Then T shall feel thee step one step, no more. 

From where thou standest now, to where I gaze, 

—And suddenly my head is covered o’er 

With those wings, white above the child who 
prays 

Now on that tomb—and I shall feel thee guarding 
Me, out of all the world ; for me, discarding 

Yon heaven thy home, that waits and opes its 
door. 

III 

I would not look up thither past thy head 

Because the door opes, like that child, I know, 
For T should have thy gracious face instead, 

Thou bird of God ! And wilt thou bend me low 
Like him and lay, like his, my hands together, 

And lift them up to pray, and gently tether 

Me, as thy Iamb there, with thy garment’s 
spread 7 

IV 

If this was ever granted, I would rest 

My head beneath thine, while thy healing hands 
Close-covered both my eyes beside thy breast, 

Pressing the brain, which too much thought 
expands, 

Back to its proper size again, and smoothing 
Distortion down till every nerve had soothing, 

And all lay quiet, happy and suppressed. 

v 

How soon all worldly wrong would be repaired ! 

I think how I should view the earth and skies 
And sea, when once again my brow was bared 
After thy healing, with such different eyes. 

O world, as God has made it ! All is beauty : 

And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 

What further may be sought for or declared ? 
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VI 

Guercino drew this angel I saw teach 

(AHred, dear friend !j—that little child to pray, 
Holding the little hands up, each to each 

Pressed gently,—with his own head turned away 
Over the earih where so much lay before him 40 

Of work to do, though heaven was opening o’er himj 
And he was left at Fano by the beach. 

VII 

We were at Fano and three time we went 
To sit and see him in his chapel there, 

And drink his beauty to our soul’s content 45 

— My angel with me too : and since I care 
For dear Guercino’s fame ^to whiclt in power 
And glory comes this picture for a dower, 

Fraught with a pathos so magnificent)— 

VIII 


And since he did not work thus earnestly 50 

At all times, and has else endured some wrong— ' 

I took one thought his picture struck from me, y'’ 

And spiead ir out, translating it to song. 

My love is here. Wiieie are you, dear old fiienj ? 

Flow rolls ihe Wairoa at your world's far end ? 55 

1 his is Ancona, yonder is the sea. 


21 

BY THE FIRE-SIDE 

y 

5 


How well I know what I mean to do 

When the long dark autumn-evenings come J 
And where, my soul, is thy pleasant hue ? 

With the music of all thy voices, dumb 
In life’s November too 1 
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II 

I shall be found by the fire, suppose, 

O’er a great wise book as beseemeth age, 
While the shutters flap as the cross-wind blows 
And I turn the page, and I turn the page, 
Not verse now, only prose 1 

1X1 

Till the young ones whisper, finger on lip, 
‘There he is at it, deep in Greek : 

‘Now then, or never, out we slip 

‘To cut from the hazels by the creek 
mainmast for our ship 1’ 

IV 

I shall be at it indeed, my friends: 

Greek puts already on either side 
Such a branch-work forth as soon extends 
To a vista opening far and wide* 

And I pass out where it ends. 

V 

The outside-frame, like your hazel-trees : 

But the inside-archway widens fast, 

And a rarer sort succeeds to these. 

And we slope to Italy at last 
And youth, by green degrees. 

VI 

I follow wherever I am led, 

Knowing so well the leader’s hand t 
Oh woman-country, wooed not wed, 

Loved all the more by earth’s male-lands, 
Laid to their hearts instead t 

VII 

Look at the ruined chapel again 

Half-way up in the Alpine gorge I 
Is that a tower, I point you plain, 
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Or is it a mill, or an iron-forge 
Breaks solitude in vain ? 


VIII 

A turn, and we stand in the heart of things; 

The woods are round us, heaped and dim 
From slab to slab how it slips and springs, 

The thread of water single and slim, 
Through the ravage some torrent brings ! 

IX 

Does it feed the little lake below ? 

That speck of white just on its marge 
Is Pella ; see, in the evening-glow. 

How sharp the silver spear-heads charge 
When Alp meets heaven in snow ! 

X 

On our other side is the straight-up rock ; 

And a path is kept ’twixi the gorge and it 
By bouldei-stones where lichens mock 

The marks on a moth, and small ferns fit 
Their teeth to the polished block. 

XI 

Oh the ‘en e of the yellow mountain-flowers. 
And thorny balls, each thiee in one. 

The chestnuts throw on our path in showers ! 

For the drop of the woodland fruit’s begun 
These early November hours, 

xn 

That crimson the creeper’s leaf across 

Like a splash of blood, intense, abrupt, 
O’er a shield else gold from rim to boss, 

And lay it for show on the fairy-cupped 
Elf-needled mat of moss, 
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XIII 

By the rosc-fiesh mushrooms, undivulged 
Last evening—nay, in to-day*s first dew 
Yon sudden coral nipple bulged, 

Where a freaked fawn-coloured fiaky crew 
Of toadstools peep indulged. 65 

XIV 

And yonder, at foot of the fronting ridge 
That takes the turn to a range beyond. 

Is the chapel i cached by the one-arched bridge 

Wh re the water is stopped in a stagnant pond 
Danced over by the midge. 70 

XV 

The chapel and bridge are of stone alike, 

Blackish-grey and mostly wet ; 

Cut hcinp-‘talks steep in the narrow dyke. 

See here again, how the lichens fret 
And the roots of the ivy strike ! 75 

XVI 

Poor little place, where its one priest comes 
On a fe ta-day, if he comes at all. 

To the dozen folk from their scattered homes. 

Gathered within that precinct small 
By the dozen ways one roams— 80 

XVII 

To drop from the charcoal-burners* huts, 

Or climb from the hemp-dressers* low shed, 

Leave the grange where the woodman stores his nuts, 

Or the wattled cote where the fowlers spread 
Their gear on the rock’s bare juts. 85 

XVIII 

It has some pretension too, this front, 

With its bit of fresco half-moon-wise 
Set over the porch, Art’s early wont : 

*Tis John in the Desert, T surmise. 

But has borne the weather’s brunt— 


90 
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XIX 

Not from the fault of the builder, though, 

For a pent-house properly projects 
Where three carved beams make a certain show, 
Dating—good thought of our architect’s— 
Five, six, nine he lets you know. 

XX 

And all day long a bird sings there, 

And a stray sheep drinks at the pond at times 
The place is silent and aware ; 

It has had its scenes, its joys and crimes. 

But that is its own affair. 


XXI 

My perfect wife, my Leonor, 

Oh heart, my own, oh eyes, mine too. 

Whom else could I dare look backward for, 

With whom beside should I dare pursue 
The path grey heads abhor ? 

xxii 

For it leads to a crag’s sheer edge with them ; 

Youth flowery all the way, there stops— 

Not they ; age threatens and they contemn. 

Till they reach the gulf herein youth drops. 
One inch from life’s safe hem ! 

xxin 

With me, youth led...I will speak now, 

No longer watch you as you sit 
Reading by fire-light, that great brow 

And the spirit-small hand propping it, 
Mutely, my heart know hows— 

XXIV 

When, if I think but deep enough, 

You are wont to answer, prompt as rhyme ; 
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And you, too, find without rebuff 

Response your soul seeks many a time 
Piercing its fine flesh-stuff 120 


XXV 

My own, confirm me 1 If I tread 

This path back, is it not in pride 
To think how little I dreamed it led 
To an age so blest that, by its side. 

Youth seems the waste instead ? 125 

XXVI 

My own, see where the years conduct ! 

At first, ^iwas something our two souls 
Should mix as mists do ; each is sucked 

In each now : on, the new stream rolls, 

Whatever rocks obstruct. 130 


XXVII 

Think when our one soul understands 

The great Word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and heaven expands, 

How will the change strike me and you 
In the hou>e not made with hands ? 

XXVIII 

Oh T must feel your brain prompt mine, 

Your heart anticipate my heart, 

You must be just before, in fine. 

See and make me see, for your part. 

New depths of the divine I 

XXIX 

But who could have expected this 

When we two drew together first 
Just for the obvioUi htiman bliss, 

To satisfy life’s daily thirst 
With a thing men seldom miss ? 
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XXX 

Come back with me to the first of all, 

Let us lean and love it over again, 

L-^t us now forget and recall, 

Break the rosary in a pearly rain, 

And gather what we let fall ! 

XXXI 

What did I --ay ?—that a small bird sings 
All day long, save when a brown pair 
Of hawks from the wood fioat with wide wings 
Strained to a bell I ’gainst noon-day glare 
You count the streaks and rings. 

XXXII 

But at afternoon or almost eve 

’Tis better ; then the silence grows 
To that degree, you half believe 

It must get rid of what it knows, 

Its bosom does so heave. 


XXXIII 

Hither we walked then, side by side, 

Arm in arm and cheek to cheek. 

And still I questioned or replied, 

While my heart, convulsed to really speak, 
Lay choking in its pride. 


XXXIV 

Silent the crumbling bridge we cross, 

And pity and praise the chapel sweet, 
And care about the fresco’s loss, 

And wish for our souls a like retreat, 
And wonder at the moss. 


XXXV 

Stoop and kneel on the settle under 

Look through the window’s grated square : 
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Nothing to see I For fear of plunder. 

The crohs is down and the altar bare, 

As if thieves don*t iear thunder. 175 

XXXVl 

We stoop and look in through the grate, 

See the little porch and rustic door, 

Read duly the dead builder’s date ; 

Then cross the bridge that we crossed before, 

Take the path again—but wait ! 180 

xxxvu 

Oh moment, one and infinite ! 

The water slips o’er stock and stone ; 

The West is tender, hardly bright : 

How grev at once is the evening grown— 

One star, its chrysolite ! 185 


xxxvtu 

We two stood there with never a third, 

But each by each, as each knew well : 

The sights we saw and the sounds we heard, 

The lights and the shades made up a spell 
Till the trouble grew and stirred, 190 

XXXIX 

Oh, the little more, and how much it is ! 

And the little less, and what worlds away I 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss, 

Or a breath suspend the blood’s best play. 

And life be a proof of this ! 195 

XL 

Had she willed it, still had stood the screen 

So slight, so sure, ’twixt my love and her: 

I could fix her face with a guard between 

And find her soul as when friends confer. 

Friends—lovers that might have been. 
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XLI 

For my heart had a touch of the woodland-time, 
Wanting to sleep now over its best. ’ 

Shake the whole tree in the summer-prime. 

But bring to the last leaf no such test ! 

‘Hold the last fast !’ runs the rhyme. 


XLir 

For a chance to make yotir little much, 

To gain a lover and lo^e a friend, 

Venture the tree and a myriad such 

When nothing you mar but the year can mend 
But a last leaf—fear to touch ! 

XLIII 

Yet should it unfasten itself and fall 
Eddying down till it find your face 
At some slight wind—best chance of all ! 

Be your heart henceforth its dwelling-place 
You trembled to forestall ! 

XLIV 

Worth how well, those dark grey eyes, 

That hair so dark and dear, how worth 
That a man should strive and agonize. 

And taste a veriest hell on earth 
For the hope of such a prize 1 

XLV 

You might have turned and tried a man, 

Set him a space to weary and wear, 

And prove which suited more your plan. 

His best of hope or his worst despair, 

Yet end as he began. 

XLVI 

But you spared me this, like the heart you are 
And filled my empty heart at a word. 
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If two lives joiHj there is oft a scar, 

They are one and one, with a shadowy third 
One near one is too far. 


XLVIl 

A moment after, and h-^nds unseen 

Were hanging the night around us fast ; 

But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and life : we were mixed at last 
In spite of the mortal screen. 

XLVIII 

The forests had done it ; there they stood ; 

We caught for a moment the powers at play 
They had mingled us so, for once and good, 

Their work was done—we might go or stay. 
They relapsed to their ancient mood. 

XLIX 

How the world is made for each of us ! 

How all we perceive and know in it 
Tends to some moment’s product thus, 

When a soul declares itself—to wit. 

By its fruit, the thing it does ! 

Be hate that fruit or love that fruit. 

It forwards the general deed of man. 

And each of the Many helps to recruit 

The life of the race by a general plan ; 

Each living his own, to boot. 

I am named and known by that moment's feat; 

There took my station and degree ; 

So grew my own small life complete, 

. vAs nature obtained her best of me— 

One bom to love you, sweet ! 
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LII 

And to watch you sink by the fire-side now 
Back again, as you mutely sit 
Musing by fire-light, that great brow 

And the spirit-small hand propping it, 

Yonder, my heart knows how ! 

Lin 

So, earth has gained by one man the more, 

j of earth must be heaven’s gain too 

And the whole is well worth thinking oVr 

When autumn comes .* which I nrean to do 
One day, as I said before. 


22 

Or-JE WORD MORE 


TO E. B. B. 


1855 

I 

There they are, my fifty men and women 
Naming me the fifty poems finished I 
Take them, Love, the book and me together ; 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 

n 

Rafael made a century of sonnets, 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume 
Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 
Else he only used to draw Madonnas : 

These, the world might view—but one, the volume. 
Who that one, you ask ? Your heart instructs you. 


ONE WORD MORE 


Did she live and love it all her life-time f 
Did she drop» his lady of the sonnets, 

Die, and let it drop beside her pillow 
Where it lay in place of Rafael’s glory, 

Rafael’s cheek so duteous and so loving— 

Cheek, the world was wont to hail a painter’s, 
Rafael’s cheek> her love had turned a poet’s ? 

III 

You and I would rather read that volume, 

(Taken to his beating bosom by it) 

Lean and list the bosom-beats of Rafael, 

Would we not ? than wonder at Madonnas— 

Her, San Sisto names, and Her, Foligno, 

Her, that visits Florence in a vision. 

Her, that’s left with lilies in the Louvre— 

Seen by us and all the world in circle. 

IV 

You and I will never read that volume. 

Guido Reni, like his own eye’s apple 
Guarded long the treasure-book and loved it. 

Guido Reni dying, all Bologna 

Cried, and the world cried too, ‘Ours, the treasure 1* 
Suddenly, as rare things will, it vanished. 

V 

Dante once prepared to paint an angel : 

Whom to please ? You whisper ‘Beatrice ’ 

While he mused and traced it and retraced it 
(Peradventure with a pen corroded * 

Still by drops of that hot ink he dipped for 
When, his left-hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked, 

^ Back he held the brow and pricked its stigma 
Bit into the live man’s flesh for parchment, * 
Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle 
Let the wretch go festering through Florence)— 
Dante, who loved well because he hated ^ 

Hated wickedness that hinders loving * 
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Dante standing, studying his angel,— 

In there broke the folk of his inferno. 

Says he—'Certain people of importance* 

(Such he gave his daily dreadful line to) 

‘Entered and would seize, forsooth, the poet.* 

Says the poet—‘Then I stopped my painting.* 

VI 

You and I would rather see that angel, 

Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 

Would we not ?—than read a fresh Inferno, 

vn 

You and I will never see that picture. 

While he mused on love and Beatrice, 

While he softened o*er his outlined angel, 

In they broke, those ‘people of importance 
We and Bice bear the loss for ever. 

VIII 

What of Rafael’s sonnets, Dante*s picture ? 

This : no artist lives and loves, that longs not 
Once, and only once, and for one only, 

(Ah, the prize !) to find his love a language 
Fit and fair and simple and sufficient— 

Using nature that’s an art to others, 

Not, this one time, art that’s turned his nature. 
Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 

None but would forego his proper dowry,— 

Does he paint ? he fain would write a poem,— 
Does he write ? he fain would paint a picture, 
Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 

Once and only once, and for one only, 

So to be the man and leave the artist, 

Gain the man’s joy, miss the ai list’s sorrow. 

IX 

Wherefore ? Heaven’s gift takes earth’s abatement 
He who smites the rock and spreads the water, 


ONE WORD MORE 
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Bidding drink and live a crowd beneath him, 75 

Even he, the minute makes immoital, 

Proves, perchance, but mortal in the minute, 

Desecrates, belike, the deed in doing. 

While he smites, how can be but remember, 

So he smote before, in such a peril, 80 

When they stood and mocked—*Shall smiting 
help us ?* 

When they drank and sneered—‘A stroke is easy I* 

When they wiped their mouths and went their journey, 
Throwing him for thank^-'But drought was pleasant.* 

Thus old memories mar the actual triumph ; 85 

Thus the doing savours of disrelish ; 

Thus achievement lacks a gracious somewhat; 

0*er-impoi tuned brows becloud the mandate. 

Carelessness or consciousness—the gesture. 

For he bears an ancient wrong about him, 90 

Sees and knows again those phalanxed faces, 

Hears, yet one time more, the *cusiomed preltide— 

‘How shouldst thou, of all men, smite, and save us ?* 

Guesses what is like to prove the sequel— 

‘Egypt’s flesh-pots—nay, the drought was better,’ 95 

X 

Oh, the crowd must have emphatic warrant ! 

Theirs, the Sinai-foiehead’s cloven brilliance. 

Right-arm’s rod-sweep, tongue’s imperial fiat. 

Never dares the man put oft the prophet. 

XX 

Did he love one face from out the thousands, 100 

(Were she Jethro’s daughter, white and wifely. 

Were she but the iCthiopian bondslave,) 

He would envy yon dumb patient camel, 

Keeping a reserve of scanty water 

Meant to save his own life in the desert ; 105 

Ready in the desert to deliver 

(Kneeling down to let his breast be opened) 

Hoard and life together for his mistress. 
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XII 

I shall never, in the years remaining, 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 110 

Make you music that should all-express me ; 

So it seems : I stand on my attainment. 

This of verse alone, one life allows me ; 

Verse and nothing else have I to give you. ) 

Other heights in other lives, God willing : 115 

All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Love 1 

XIII 

Yet a semblance of resource avails us— 

Shade so finely touched, love’s sense must seize it. 

Take these lines, look lovingly and nearly. 

Lines I write the first time and the last time. 120 

He who works in fresco, steals a hairbru>h, 

Curbs the liberal hand, subservient proudly. 

Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in little, 

Makes a strange art of an art familiar, 

Fills his lady’s missal-marge with flowerets. 125^ 

He who blows thro’ bronze, may breathe thro’ silver, * 

Fitly serenade a slumbrous princess. 

He who writes, may write for once as I do 

XIV 

Love, you saw me gather men and women, 

Live or dead or fashioned by my fancy. 

Enter each and all, and use their ‘ervice. 

Speak from every mouth,—the speech, a poem. 

Hardly shall I tell my joys and sorrows, 

Hopes and fears, belief and disbelieving : 

I am mine and yours —the rest be all men’s, 

Karshish, Cleon, Norbert and the fifty. 

Let me speak this once in my true person. 

Not as Lippo. Roland or Andrea, 

Though the fiuit of speech be just this sentence : 

Pray you, look on these my men and women, 

Take and keep my fitty poems finished ; 

Where my heart lies, let my brain lie also ! 

Poor the speech ; be how I speak, for all things. 
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XV 

Not but that you know me ! Lo, the moon^s self! 
Here in London, yonder late in Florence, 

Still we Hnd her face *the thrice-transfigured. 
Curving on a sky imbrued with colour, 

Diifted over Fiesole by twilight, 

Came she, our new crescent of a hair s-breadth. 
Full she flared it, lamping Samminiato, 
Rounder *twixt the cypresses and rounder, 
Perfect till the nightingales applauded. 

Now, a piece of her old self, impoverished, 

Hard to greet, she traverses the house-roofs, 
Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver, 

Goes dispiritedly, glad to finish. 
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XVI 

What, there’s nothing in the moon noteworthy ? 
Nay : for if that moon could love a mortal, 

Use to charm him (so to fit a fancy), 

All her magic \^’tis the old sweet mythos). 

She would turn a new side to her mortal, 

Side unseen of hardsman, huntsman, steersman 
Blank to Zoroaster on his terrace. 

Blind to Galileo on his turret, 

Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats—him, even ! 
Think, the wonder of the moonstruck mortal— 
When she turns round, comes again in heaven, 
Opens out anew for worse or better ! 

Proves she like some portent of an iceberg 
Swimming full upon the ship it founders. 

Hungry with huge teeth of splintered crystals ? 
Proves she as the paved work of a sapphire 
Seen by Mo es when he climbed the mountain ? 

' Moses, Aaron, Nadab and Abihu 

Climbed and saw the very God, the Highest, 

Stand upon the paved work of a sapphire. 

Like the bodied heaven in his clearness 

Shone the stone, the sapphire of that paved work. 

When they ate and drank and saw God also ! 
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XVII 

What were seen ? None knows, none ever shall know. 
Only this is sure—the sight were other, 

Not the moon’s same side, born late in Florence, 
Dying now impoverished here in London. 

God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with. 

One to show a woman when he loves her I 

XVIII 

This I say of me, but think of you, Love ! 

1 his to you—yourself my moon of poets ! 

Ah, but that’s the world’s side, there’s the wonder, 
'I'hus tliey see you, praise you, think they know you ! 
There, in turn I stand with them and praise you— 
Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them, 

Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 

Come out on the other side, the novel 
Silent silver light-, and darks undreamed of, 

Where 1 hush and bless myself with silence. 

XIX 

Oh. their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 

Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 

Wrote one song—and in my brain I sing it, 

Drew one angel—borne, see, on my bosom ! 


23 

PROSPICE 

Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm. 
The post of the foe; 
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Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 

Yet the strong man must go : 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 

And the barriei-s fall, 

Though a ba tie's to fi ht ere the guerdon be g dned. 

The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more. 

The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and 
foreborc, 

And bade me creep past. 

No ! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old. 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 

Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave. 

The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend voices that rave. 

Shall dwindle, shall blend. 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul 1 I shall clasp thee again. 

And with God be the rest! 
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O LYRIC LOVE 

f FROM ‘The Ring and the Book’ ] 

O LYRIC Love, half-angel and half-bird 
And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun. 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindicd soul out to his face,— 5 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart — 

When the first summons from the darkling earth 
Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 

And bared them of the glory—to drop down. 

To toil for man, to suffer or to die,— 
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This is the same voice : can thy soul know change ? 
Hail then, and hearken from the realms of help I 
Never may I commence my song, my due 
To God who best taught song by gift of thee, 

Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be ; some interchange 
Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile : 

—Never conclude, but raising hand and head 
Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 

Their utmost up and on,—so blessing back 
In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 
Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes proud, 
Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall I 
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!• Home-thoaglits, from Abroad 

This was included in the Dramatic Romances and Lyrics 
(1845). 

This is one of the songs reminding us that Browning is 
capable of writing about his own country. He refers to the 
mighty ravishing beauty of spring in England. The months of 
April and May are lovely sister months These months are not 
so delightful in any other country. The melon-flowers of Italy 
are no comparison to "the buttercups, “the little children’s 
dower”. In southern Europe the trees are cut down thereby 
preventing the birds from building their nests. The absence of 
the hedgerows spoils the beauty of a continental landcape. 

Here is a yearning based on reminiscence. He longs for an 
English April and May with their tender leaves and blossoms, 
their sunshine and dew, their song-birds, and their butter¬ 
cups. 

NOTES 

Unaware—Spring approaches gradually and imper¬ 
ceptibly. But one becomes aware of its appearance all of a 
sudden. The knowledge comes as a flash. 

5. Brush-wood, sheaf—Sheaf is a bundle of things laid 
lengthwise together and usually tied ; here it refers to the armful 
of brush-wood. Brush-wood is the undergrowth, the thicket. 

6. Bole—stem, trunk, 

7. Chaffinch—song-bird. 

10, Whitethroat—small song-bird. 

12. Clover—kinds of trefoil used for fodder. 

13. Spray branch of tree with branchlets or flowers which 
are slender or graceful. 

14. Thrush song-bird. He sings...over—he repeats his 
song, or he sings and it is echoed. 
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15-16. Lest...rapture—If it expreshes its song only once 
and then lakes up another, one may think that it sang a fine 
song by accident. The song itself has the rapture or ecstasy 
of inspired utterance. Carelessly or by chance it sang the tune, 
so one might say. But by repealing its song, it makes you feel 
that the thrush is really wise and that it is a conscious and 
deliberate artist. 

19. Buttercups—yellow-flowered Ranunculus. 

20. Gaudy—tastelessly or inappropriately fine, showy, 
brilliant. Melon-flower—kinds of gourd popular in Italy. 
Browning’s love ol his country makes him speak slightingly 
of the Italian flower. 

2. Home-thoughts, from the Sea 

This was included in Dramatic Romances and Lyrics {1845). 

This is another of Browning’s songs about England. As he 
passes by the Bay of Trafalgar, he remembers the great glories 
of English navy. He reflects on how England helped the 
Englishmen. So he asks, “how can I help England ?” This 
is an expression of patriotic pride and gratitude 

This poem was written at about the same time he composed 
How They Brought the Good News. 

NOTES 

1. Cape Saint Vincent—on the Spanish coast. 

2. Glorious—because it reflected the glory of the English 
sailors during the Spanish Armada. Sir Philip Sidney fought 
here at Cadiz. 

3. Trafalgar—Nelson won the battle of Trafalgar for 
England during the Napoleonic wars. 

4. Gibralter—to the south of Spain ; it is still under the 
control of Britain. 

7. Jove’s planet—Jupiter, the planet of joy and bliss. 

3. The Patriot (an Old Story) 

This was included in Men and Women (185 ) and it was 
next transferred to Romances (1863) and Dramatic Romances 
(1868). 


Notes the patriot 
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There was a patriot idolised by the people. He fell from 
that high position and is led to his execution. One year ago 
the people would have given him the sun from their skies. 
He struggled hard to give them that sun. But today the year 
is gone and he is bound The pelting stones are there and his 
forehead bleeds. But he feels safe and secure with the idea 
that God will repay. 

Critics assumed that the poem refers to Arnold of Brescia^ 
but Browning himself negatived such a reference. 

The citizens have not spared the patriot either physical pain 
or moral outrage. The poem is based on Browning’s under¬ 
standing of the struggle for unity and freedom in Italy. 

NOTES 

1. It was —last year on this day. Roses —expression of joy, 
delight and gratitude 

2. Myrtle—shrub with shiny evergreen leaves and white 
scented flowers, sacred to Venus, It expresses love and affec¬ 
tion. 

3. People sat on the house-roofs to watch him. They 
heaved, they were excited. 

4. The towers of the church were illumined to welcome 
him. 

6. The air was filled with welcome sounds from the church- 
bells and the entire atmosphere was one of seething humanity. 

7. Rocked —swung to and fro. 

8 Had I said - If only he a'ked them that gift they would 
have willingly sacrificed their all to give him what he wanted. 

11. Alack—alas. I leaped at the sun - I tried to bring 
down the impossible, to achieve the most difficult one. 

13. Nought.,.do—man can do nothing more. All that 
man could do, he did. He spared no effort. 

14. Harvest —the reward. 

17. Palsied —struck with paralysis, the weak old men. 

19. Shambles—Butcher's slaughter-house. 
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20. Scaffold—elevated platform of timber used for execu¬ 
tion of criminals. They are all at the place where the former 
patriot would be hanged today 

22. His hands were placed behind his back and tied firmly 
with a rope. 

24. Whoever has a mind—whoever is aware of the 
misdeeds done by him. 

28-29. The world has paid him with pelting stones for his 

misdeeds. But what has he to offer to God ? This question 

IS ^cmini^cent of Milton’s question in his sonnet On His 
Blindness. 

30. God shall repay them for their treatment and he will 
repay him tmly for what he did in good faith. 

4. How They Brought good News 
from Ghent to Aix 

This was included in the Dramatic Romances and LyHcs 

(1845). 

There is no historical basis for the poem. But the event 

described might have taken place in the war in the Nether¬ 
lands, 

From the city of Ghent three men go off on horseback. The 
moon has set. They are proceeding to save their town. They 
go through many places to the ancient city of Aix. Two 
horses die on the way. The third is “the good horse Roland, 
who was voted the last measure of wine the city had left”. 
This horse bears the whole weight of the news. It has blind, 
distended eyes and nostrils. It fell down as it reached the 
market-place of Aix. It rests its head between the knees of 
his master. 


The three horsemen galloped without rest from moonset to 
sunrise, and from sunrise to the blaze of noon. One horse died 
on the way. The second breathed its last within sight of the 
goal. The last measure of wine which the city had was poured 
down the throat of the third as it lay dying. 


If Browning had to write of a glorious deed of war, he goes 
out of England ; and then we have a poem like this one. The 
poem has a lyrical and dramatic climax. 


NOTES : How THEY BROUGHT GOOD NEWS 
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The good news may be the pacification of Ghent which gave 
the citizens a temporary advantage over the Spanish. Brown¬ 
ing imagined the ride when he ^'had been long enough at sea 
to appreciate even the fancy of a gallop on ihe back of a 
certain good horse ‘York* then in my stable at home.** The 
horse Roland covers 120 miles in twelve hours. The metre is 
basically anapaestic and it echoes the sound of the hoofs and 
the excitement of the story. 

NOTES 

Aix —Aix la Ghapelle was founded by Charlemagne, All 
the emperors were crowned here till the sixteenth century. 

I. Stirrup —rider’s foot-rest. 

3. Watch—watchman. 

5. Postern —back door. 

y. Girths—leather bands tightened round the body of the 
horse to secure the saddle. 

10. Pique —front point of the saddle. 

II. Slacker —loosely. 

12. Whit—bit. 

17. Church-steeple—tower of the church. Half-chime 

sound of the bell at half hour. 

23, Butting—pushing with the head. 

2% Haze —obscuring of the atmosphere. 

26. Pricked out—made a thrust. 

28. Askance—look sideways. 

29. Spame-j9akes—flakes of froth or foam. 

31. By this time they have covered nearly eighty miles. 

33. Flank—fleshy part of the side between ribs and hip. 

36. Haunches— part of body between last ribs and thigh • 
leg and loin. ^ ’ 

39. The sun had no sympathy with them. He was blaz¬ 
ing hot and flerce. 

40. ’Neath—beneath. Stubble—stumps of grain left stick¬ 
ing up after harvest. 
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41. Dalhem— it is on the Prussian frontier. Then it is not 
in sight of Aix. Browning has mistaken some other place for 
Dalhem. A dome*spire—a spire on the Cathedral at Aix. 

43, Roan —the horse with bay or sorrel or chestnut colour 
mixed with white or gray colour. 

44. Croup —hind-quarters. 

47. The horse is bleeding through the nose. 

48. Rim—edge. 

49. Buficoat —coat worn as proof against sword-cut. 
Holster —leather case for pistol fixed to saddle or worn on 
belt. 

50. Jack-boots —large boots coming above knee 

69. Burgesses —members of the municipality. 

5. The Lost Leader 

This was included in the Dramatic Romances and (1843), 
and it was later found in the Dramatic Lyrics (1868). 

There was a great leader of a party who gave the cause up. 
He broke away from his former ideals and deserted his follow¬ 
ers. The discipl s are not sorry for iheir loss. They are 
sorry to find a moral deterioration in him 

The poem is said to refer to Wordsworth who championed 
the cause of the Revolutionaries in France, and who later 
became a typical English conservative. Browning saw mxich 
of Wordsworth, and Wordsworth had only contempt for Brown¬ 
ing’s republicani.^m. The ‘lost leader’ can as well be Southey 
or Charle' Kingsley or any other. But he told Walter Thorn- 
bury that the ‘lost leader’ was Wordsworth, though, as he 
remarked, “the portrait was purposely disguised a little ; used, 
in shoit, as an artist uses a model, retaining certain characteris¬ 
tic traits and discarding the rest.” Again in a letter of 
February 24, 1875, addressed to Grosart, the same reference to 
Wordsworth has been explicitly asserted by Browning ; “I did 
in my hasty youth presume to use the great and venerable 
personality of Wordsworth as a sort of painter’s model ; one 
from which this or the other particular feature may be selected 
and turned to account ; had I intended more, above all, such a 
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boldness as portraying the entire man, I should not have talked 
about ‘handfuls of silver and bits of ribbon*.** Coleridge*s ode 
called France and Wordsworth*s Prelude. Book XI, show that 
they recanted and turned conservative, Wordsworth opposed 
the Reform Bill, Catholic Emancipation, and the introduction 
of the railways into the Lake District. Browning was through¬ 
out a liberal. 

Dowden suggests that “some of the feelings attributed to Pym 
in relation to Strafford of the drama** may also have gone into 
the making of the poem. 

NOTES 

1. Wordsworth became the poet laureate in 1843 on the 
death of Southey. With this he became completely a royalist 
and a conservative. Earlier Southey was the poet laureate, a 
paid post. But the pay was ron inal. 

2. The riband is the insignia with which the authorities 

deck the person. 

3. Bereft—deprived. 

5, They—the authorities. Doled out—give out in small 
quantities by way of charity or bribe. 

8. His heart was with the liberals in earlier days. Then 
even if he were in poverty, his heart was rich and proud. 

11. Great language—language of freedom and individua¬ 
lity. 

12. Pattern—model. 

13-14. Shakespeaie belonged to the ranks oi* the liberals 
who value freedom and humanity. Milton wiote in defence 
of freedom and fought for it in his life and poetry. These 
two are at hearts democrats and republicans. Burns was 
the poet of the common people. He loved his land and his 
fellows. He valued the life of the former more than anything 
else. Shelley was a republican who hymned the song of 
^ liberty throughout his career. 

15. Van—front of army in line of battle. 

16. Rear—backwards. 

18. Inspirit—infuse life into us. 
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19. Quiescence—calm resignation. 

20. He counsels inaction while other leaders ask us to go 
ahead. 

23 Devils—reactionaries, forces of evil. 

24. Browning obliquely refers to Wordsworth’s famous 
line, “What man has made of man ?” 

25. Life’s night—the dark and strenuous struggle for 
freedom. 

25-27. If he were to give up his reactionary role and 
join our ranks, it will not be good for us. He will bring with 
him his doubts ; he will not be bold and he cannot take the 
initiative. He will bring pains and sorrows to us. We cannot 
praise him sincerely because we do not feel any admiration for 
such vacillating persons. 

32. He will be pardoned first by God for his reactionary 
role. 


6. Saul 

The Bible story of David playing before Saul is in 1 Samuel'^*'' 
16. 14-23. 


k 


This is the most successful religious poem of Browning. It 
is an oration based on the idea of the power of music to cure 
diseases. David was called to cure Saul’s mental derange¬ 
ment. 


David went with his harp to Saul’s tent. The lilies round 
the strings were untwdsted to keep them cool. He began to 
play the tune familiar to the sheep. He appealed to the ani¬ 
mal nature of Saul and brotight him into harmony with the 
lower forms of life. “Then he played the tune which the 
quails love, and that which delights the crickets, and the music 
which appeals to the quick jeiboa.” Saul’s soul realized the 
harmony of a quail and a jerboa. 



Then David played the melody to the help tune of the 
reapers. The saddened soul of Saul had the vision of the 
good friendship of the toilers, and it expanded his heart. He 
felt the sympathy of man with man. Then he played the 
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march of the honoured dead Then came *‘the joyful marriage 
chant, the abounding life and cheerfulness of the maidens ; the 
march, too, of the comradeship of man in his greater task’* of 
forcing the forces of nature to help the progress of man. Then 
with the worship of God there follow more exalted strains. The 
sluggish element begins to tremble and Saul feels the quiverings 
^of the vital force that has returned, 

■Hie song proceeds to celebrate the wild joys of living, the 
significance of human life, the providence of God, the fi iendship 
the kingship, and the stimulus of aspiration. David’s heart 
leaps and cries "Saul”. Saul was "released and aware” and 
the despair is no more. He had come back to life, only he must 
be made fit to enjoy life. David sings of the future, of the 
reward of God to the king’s successors. Saul is iiansformed 
and he tenderly touches the brow of David. The beautiful 
soul of the young musician goes out to the king in love. II he 
could do this much, God would surely do more. Then there 
comes a prophetic outburst and he tells Saul ; 

, “O Saul, it shall be 

A hace like my face that receives thee ; a Man like 
to me, 

Thou shall love and be loved by, for ever ; a Hand 
like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee ! 

See the Christ stand I” 


The singer thereafter goes back home having been witnessed to 
his prophecy and song by angels and spirits. The air is full the 
earth IS awakened, and hell has heard .he song There is 
excitement everywhere. There is joy throughout. 

The Psalms in which David sings of the Christ are 2, 21, 22 

45, 7/, and 9u. fhe series of tunes was suggested to Browning 

by Longuss Daphms and Chloe. Also Heber’s Spirit of Hebre% 
poetry is another possible source. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ The theme of the poem may have arisen because of Brown- 
ingsloveolSma.t s He ob.e.ves in Pa,leyinps 

that Smart could ‘ adjust real vision to right language”. ^ ^ 

First Browning presents "the themes of David’s music— first 
pastoral and idyllic ; then a paean in praise of strength and 
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valour and the power to command men; then a song of the ^ 
prowess and statesmanship of Saul himself.’’ Kenyon compares 
this to '‘Homer’s schield of Achilles thrown into lyrical whirl and 
life”, when David finds Saul still lazy, Browning captures the 
spirit of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony in the 17 th section and 
instead of song he makes a prophecy. There is a whirlwind 
of passion and reason. The epilogue is one of the marvels o^ 
literature. 


NOTES 


1. Abner—son of Ner and captain of Saul’s host. See 
1 Samuel, 26 * 5. TAou—David, the musician. 




3. Countenance—appearance. 

9. The Spirit—the evil spirit from the Lord. Saul was 
said to be possessed by an evil spirit which struggled to drive 
away his sanity. 

10. Sinks back upon life—comes back to normal life. 

11. His dew—the mercy of God. 

12-13. The lilies twining round the harp-strings wer' - ' 
broken to keep them cool. 

14. Meet—proper. 

Unlooped—unfastened. 

Foldskirts—folded parts. 

Descried— saw. 

Docile—calm. Pen-door—door of the enclosure for 


16. 

20 . 

32. 

37. 

sheep. 

41. 

42. 

43. 
45. 

animal. 


The blue—the blue sky. 

Quails—migratory birds. 

Elate—overflow with joy. 

The quick jerboa—jerboa is a small jumping rodefll 


48. Everything in the Universe having life is related to 
every other organism. There is the Unity of all life, the 
Unity emerging from a common or identical creator. 
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52. Journey—journey to the grave. 

53. The faults are like the faded or decayed flowers. They 
must be ignored completely. The balm seeds are those that 
soothe or heal the pain. 

54. Bier—movable stand on which the coffin is taken to 
the grave. 

55. Chaunt— song, hymn. 

56. Vaunt —boast, take pride in. 

58. Buttress —support. 

59. Intoned —recited in singing voice. 

60. One tribe of Levi provided assistance to priests in the 
worship of the Jewish temple. 

61. Darkness— mental and spiritual darkness. 

■ 63. Sparkles —shining rays. 

64. With a start—suddenly. 

65. Male -sapphires —star-stones. 

» 69. Sinew— muscle. Unbraced —-loosened. 

73. Lair —den. 

75. Steeped —soaked, kept. 

76. Bulrushes -kinds of tall rush, papyrus. 

77. Warbling—making a musical sound, 

78-79. This is the basis of Browning’s optimism. Man’s life 
is extremely good. It is not an evil, nor is it full of suflfering 
only. It is a probation offering a challenge and goading us 
to strive. The love of mere living is pleasant. We need a 
nest for living. All the senses, heart and soul are fitted in such 
a way that we can and should employ them for an intense 
experience of joy. 

84-85. Every living being, if he is aware and conscious can 
^ attest to the fact that he or she had seen or felt the operation 
ofGodinthe Universe. Everything is for the best. There is 
nothing contemptible or ugly or mean in this life. 

86. Not much —but the rest ; the little that was left with¬ 
out being said. 
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88. Seething—agitated. The spirit...true—the true striv¬ 
ing or straining of the spirit, 

91. People—nation. 

93. Throe—violent pang. 

101. See Ezekiel^ lO * 8. 

102. Propped—supported. ► 

1^6. The valley is enjoying happiness and freedom with 
all the flowers that have blossomed there. 


107. Leaves...sheet—‘lelaxes its hold on the vast area of 
snow’. 

no. Rents—openings. /■ 

11 3, Verdure—greenness of vegetation. I 

118. All to...despair—Saul got back to his normal cons- | 

ciousness. Still it was not yet decided whether he should move 
towards hope or despair. 

120. Remand—send back. i 

123. Pallid—pale. 

129-131. The power of music is expressed. Song restores’ 
a man to a normal state of consciousness. Probably it brings 
about a kind of Catharsis. Song gave Saul his full life, and the 
possibility of experiencing and enjoying all the pleasures. 


132. Glean—collect. Vintage—produce of grapes. 

145. Train—series. 

150. The Unity of body and soul implies that the soul is 
the higher entity. This idea comes again in Rabbi Ben Ezra* 

1 6. Plight—bad state, 

1 58. Staunch—check the flow of 

160. The body is not to be prized above the soul. 

171. Carouse in the Past—this is a proper movement for 
joy in having the memories of youth ; but it passes away. 

17 . Actual—physical world. 

179. Saul was the first King of Israel. Earlier they were 
ruled by prophets and judges. 
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187-88. “The papyrus designed to record Saul’s grandeur 
to posterity seems half-conscious of its destiny. 

192. Essay—attempt. 

199. My voice to my heart— give me the power to express 
all 1 feel in my heart, 

202. Evanish—disappear. 

203. Hebron — most southern of the three cities of refuge 

west of Jordan. A city of refuge. 

204. Kidron— a brook in Jerusalem, Retrieves recovers 
with effort, 

207. Profifer— offer. 

208. Habitudes —mental or bodily constitutions. Replu- 
med —furnished again plumes. 

209. Swathes— folds. 

216. Desecrate —spoil, destroy, pollute, 

. 241. I saw—1 saw in a vision. 

244. Anabyss...asked— “he sought some trivial aspect 
of knowledge and stumbled upon the infinite. 

245. Shrivels—contracts, withers. 

246. Purblind —obtuse, dull. 

24H-50. These lines embody the faith of Browning. One 
must have a vision of perfection and a soul charged with love. 
Then he sees the presence of God everywhere. God s presence 
is felt everywhere. The star, the stone, the flesh, the soul, and 
the clod have all God immanent in them. Nothing is real 
outside the spirit. This is a kind of pantheism, 

253. Man is not perfect, but aspires to perfection. Man 
is finite aspiring to become infinite. 

259. Worst —outdo, defeat. 

264—65. Man must move ahead. Then if the 9-'th is con- 
querd, the next one too can be controlled, Man needs faith in 
himself and in God. 

266. Love is God’s gift and holds the key to the mystery of 
the Universe, 
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272. Dower—gift. 

275. Attest—prove. 

1 1 —life is a probation, a dream and a pre¬ 

lude to the eternal. 

286. The reward of our struggle is a perfection to be rea¬ 
lized in the beyond. Success does not come to us here where we 
must work. 

291. Sabaoth—hosts, armies, 

292. Loth—unwilling. 

294. Impuissance— 'impotence. 

295. See lines 133-150 of Rabbi Ben Ezra for the same idea 
central to Browning’s outlook on life. 

310. David refers to Jesus. 

314. Cohorts—bands of warriors. 

322. Behest - command. 

331. The new law is the Law of Love, of the Spirit. 

332. Humid —moist, damp. 

334. Cedar —kinds of cone-bearing tree. 

7. A Grammarian’s Funeral 

This was included in Men and Women (\%bb)/\r\ Romances 
(1863), and in Dramatic Romances (1868). 

Man is a product of the times, of the environment in which 
he lives He has the characteristics of the age. Such was the 
Grammarian of the Renascence. With all his pedantry and 
his specialisation of a small area of knowledge, he was a 
product of the revival of the learning which took place in the 
I5th century. His dead body is being carried by his devoted 
disciples. It is to be buried on top of a high hill, the only 
proper place for an elevated and cultured n an. One of the 
pall-bf'arers tells his story, and offers a hymn of praise. They 
cannot bury him in the plains where common, unaspiring 
persons lay buried. A lower peak is not proper. His must be 
the peak which soars above all others. "This high-seeking man 
is for the morning land, and as they bear him up the rocky 
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heights they step together to a tune with heads erect, proud of 
their noble burden.” He had graces of face and form. With 
learning his youth cramped and withered. He longed to master 
all the books. So he despised what people call life. Before he 
lived he must learn how to live. Suffering with the stone 
(calculus) and bronchitis (tussis), he did not take rest. He 
allowed the body to decay. He did not mind failure. He did 
not want rewards to be paid by instalment. He could wait. 
Even when he was struggling with death, he ground at grammar. 
Hence the great Grammarian must be left ‘loftily lying’ where 
the ‘lightnings are loosened’ and where the ‘stars come and go’. 

The Grammarian is a true and sublime poet. He applies 
to the dry verbal erudition the alchemy of a grand ima¬ 
gination The central feature of Browning’s thought and 
passion is embodied here. Herford observes ; ‘ Even the verse, 
with its sc'^uence of smooth-flowing iambics broken by the leap 
of a dactyl, and the difficult double rhyme, sustains the mood 
of victorious but not lightly won serenity of soul”. It is the 
most fitting requiem. The Gra umarian trusts death and risks 
his life on that faith : 

‘‘He ventured neck or nothing—Heaven’s success 
Found, or earth’s failure : 

‘Wilt thou trust death or not ?’ He answered ‘yes’ ! 
Hence with life’s pale lure 1” 

The choice is clear. The Grammarian lives in the world 
of^ the Spirits. Even a life devoted to dry grammar is a 
spiritual experience of immense significance. He aspires loftily 
and yearns for a full mastery, a yearning that fashioned and 
moulded the Renascence. The normal observer may feel 
that he was wasting his life among the dregs of scholarship. But 
it is the struggle of a builder trying to erect a huge structure of 
knowledge. Then life is spent well in laying these foundations, 
H ;nce he was born with the face and throat of Lyric Apollo, he 
waj fashioned after the Gods, He passes on to the fellowship of 
the Universe, to the company of the ublime things. Like 

Sordello, he would before he allowed himself to be. He 

mu.t realise the whole. He is to lie — 
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“Where meteors shoot, cloxids form, 
lightnings are loosened.” 

Here the new dawn, for which he waited and prepared 
him elf, will break first upon him. The morning will greet 
him first. 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 

Living and dying. 

This poem achieves the problem of relating power and love 
with beauty and goodness. At the same time it establishes 
“a link between the lowliest service or vvorship and the spirit 
of God’^ This is also the relation of poetry to religion. 

The poem embodies the spirit of the revival of learning 
which the pioneers had. The old Grammarian has something 
of the heroic spirit. He may have settled Hoti s budness But 
his greatest achievement is not in this, but in the spirit in 
whicii he did the work. To an ordinary outsidei he would 
appear to be wasting his life over dreary stuff. But he was 
fashioned iifter the stately mould ol the gods. He was Lyric 
Apollo. After his death he has the fellowship of the sublime 
things in the Universe. No greater requiem over the remains ot a 
scholar has ever been sung Grammar is an art. 

This poem may be viewed a memorial to Hugh Stuart 
Boyd, the clasiical scholar who taught Greek to Elizabeth 
Barrett ; and Elizabeth gave expression to her enthusiasm tor 
this Grammarian in her PVine of Cyprus One ^ Boyd’s works 
after he became blind was An Essay on Tne Gr^k Article, 
Elizabeth Barrett wrote three sonnet^ on his death. Browning, 
too, in a letter referred to “the poor, old, blind, forsaken man s 

death”. 

The sorrowing disciples sing what he was. They admire 
him and honour him. They are delighted that he mastered 
life and won eternity. Imaginatively the poet conjures up the 
plain, the mountains around, and one supreme cloudy peak. 
The chant of the disciples uplifts the soul and we are borne 
thither. Into this hymn there flows the scholars eager 
intensity. The scholar comes back alive to us ; without resting 
he pushed foiward incessantly. H- was contented only m 
waiting for eternity which is to peiftct him. He dies to gai 
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the highest reward. In this glowing passion of the poem, the 

were his own life he is singing 


* * Brooke observes : ‘Conception, imagination, and 

int^sity of thought and emotion all here work together ; and 
^ the melody of the poem is lovely. The conclusion is priceless, 
ouch a conclusion can only emerge when all that precedes it 
nely contains it. This poem is the best and the finest expression 
?® inexhaustible thirst of the Renaissance in its pursuit of 
knowledge, of the enthusiasm of the pupils of a New Scholar for 

his desperate strife to know in a short life the very centre of 
the Universe,” 


atmosphere is rather stern. Thought is more important 
than feeling There is a more grim view of life. Love of 
Knowledge leads into a seriousness of life. We have here “the 
Doid brightness, moral earnestness, pursuit of the ideal, 
spiritual intensity, and reverence for good work and for the 
man who did it,” There is faith in God and there is hope for 
man because “they had a future and knew it”. 

Nathaniel Wanley's The Wonders of the Little World 
gives an account ' of the exceeding intentness of some men 
upon their Meditations and Studies.” In this chapter we 

of a German Physician called Jacobus 
Milichms and of Dr. Reynolds. There is a surprising simila¬ 
rity between these accounts and Browning’s poem. But it does 
not appear that the poet read the book. 

k” -*^** poem Browning is not emphasising the nature of the 
m ition. He seeks a value in the energy and sincerity of the 
man in his pursuit. 


NOTES 

I. This corpse—the dead body of the Grammarian. 

3. Crofts—fields near the homestead. Vulgar—common, 
ordinary. Thorpes—villages, hamlets. 

4. Tether—scope, extent. 

. the rock-row—Dawn appears earlier on the 

heights, not on the sleeping plains with their shadows. 
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9-12. The top of the hill is the most fitting place to put 
the Grammarian to rest. Since he was lofty and sublime 
and since he aspired lofiily after an ideal, the hill-top is the 
proper place. There the thought of man becomes purer and 
intenscr ; it is well concentrated there. As such it can burst into 
a flame there. The thought becomes sore or gets itself irritated 
if it is surrounded by the pleasures and luxuries Chafes 
irritates, rubs. Censer—vessel in which incense is burnt. 

13. Unlettered—uneducated, uncivilized, vulgar. Plain- 
common life or ground. 

15. Cited—fortified like a city. 

16. Culture—training or cultivation of the mind. 

19 Yonder sparkle—the bright light of the tallest peak 
there. Citadel—fortress dominating the city. 

23. Low life—life with low or no aspirations, contented 
and therefore stagnant life. 

24. The Grammaiian is meant to be the first to receive the 
awakening and flesh light. 

26. ’Ware-beware. Don’t forget that the spectators 
will make a note of the nature of tribute we pay to our master. 

30. Weather—storms and tribulations of the striving, 
as piring soul. 

31. Aloft—high up, upward. 

33_34—The Grammarian was born with the face and 
throat of Apollo. In his youth this Giammaiiar; had the 
beauty and vigour of Apollo. In Greek mythology Apollo was 
the God of music and learning. He was also the Sun-God, the 
awakener and giver of life. The Grammarian is the modern 

Apollo. 

35. Nameless—unknown. 

35-36. How should.follow—i strong reminiscence of 

the closin' lincj of S.ielley’s OU to the \^Vest Wind. 
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37. The little touch —the disease which came on unobser- 
vedly. 

40, Dance —dance or rhythm of life. 

43. Signal —warning of the ailment. The warning is that 
he must not take re.t but that he must work instead of playing. 

44. Men pitied him for his physical suffering. 

47. Scroll— paper. 

50. Gowned—attired himself as a scholar. 

53-54. We found him also losing the hair and appearing 
to be very old with the burden of wisdom. His eyes were 
contemplative and meditative : they did not seem to belong 
to this world. He was not able to speak to people because of the 
physical weakness and suffering. His flesh was weak, not so 

his soul. 

55. Time—this is the proper time. 

56. Give up this hiding, this retreat, this secluded life. 

57. "Do you tell me to begin to live new ? I find tjiere is 
still much to learn ; I must first statisfy my thirst for knowledge. 

60. Comment—commentary. 

61. Prate—prattle, talk idly. 

63. Feast—feast of knowledge. 

64. Queasy—sickness. 

68. He rejected the idea of beginning to live before he had 
learnt all that the books could give. 

69. First have the vision of the whole object, then consi¬ 
der the parts. Xhc plan must come first, and then the details 

can follow, 

71. Quartz—kind of mineral. 

72. Dab—press. 

77. He would first like to know how to live. He would 
not live aimlessly. He must seek a purpose, a goal,before he 
ppuld live in the light of the ideal plan, purpose, goal, or ideal 
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79-80. The end or the goal is necessary for any striving. 
But one can never be sure of realising the goal. Our mam 
concern is with the means. We have to struggle and strive. 
We should not think of the end or goal but of the means only. 
God will award the final gift, for he knows the use to which 
our striving has to be put. 

81-84. Others are the common people who arc contented 
and who do not aspire high. Their contentment breeds stagna¬ 
tion. Spiritually they are dead and therefore they say that 
time is fleeting. If time fleets, then live in the present to the 
full. If you do not live happily now. you cannot live at any 
other time. Thus they believe in the present moment. But 
the Giammarian thought differently. It is the animals like 
dogs and apes who live in the present, because they are not 
self-conscious and because they have no ideals to realize. But 
man is differently planned and moulded. Time is time,lived 
and it is the Now, the present for these animal beings. Man 
lives outwardly in time, but in reality he belongs to eternity. 
Man has eternity before him. The Now, the present moment is 
intended not for living but for striving. 

86. Calculus —Gall-stone of the bladder, a painful 
disease. 

88. Tussis —bronchitis, bronchial cough. 

95. Soul-hydroptic —persons having dropsy have an 
insatiable thirst. His soul was thirsting for more and more of 
knowledge. 

96. Flagon —large vessel. 

98. Far gain —gain in the life to come, perfection here¬ 
after. 

99. Quick returns —immediate results here and now. A 
Socrates dissatisfied is more precious than a pig satisfied, said 

Mill. 

103-104—See Abt Vogler, 72. 

107-108—A man receives the rewards on earth and has 
satisfaction because he aimed low. Such a man forgoes what 
is due to him after death. See the sixth stanza of Patriot. 
Our activities here and now and our satisfaction with what we 
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realize put an end to the development of our more valuable 
povi'eis and abilities. Thus BroVvning says in Easter^Day : 

“Thou ar' shut 

Out of the heaven of spirit; glut 
Thy sense upon the world I ’tis thine 
For ever—take it !*’ 

109> Heaven’s success— ^success or fulfilment or perfec¬ 
tion in heaven. 

111-112. The Grammarian p aced his supreme trust in 
death as offering an opening towards perfection. As such he 
rejected the lifeless, soulless attractions of the earthly life. 

115 Great thing—lofty ideal. 

117-120. The ordinary man places before himself an 
ordinary or low ideal or aim. He accomplishes it and this is 
treated by the vulgar as success. But there is the great man 
who places before himself a lofty or sublime ideal. He fails to 
realize it and people say that he has failure. But it is absolutely 
certain that what the great man did is the nobler achievement. 

125. Throttling —strangling, suffocating. 

126. Gronnd^worked hard. 

129, Hoti’s business —Hoti means ‘‘because*’ or “that**. 
It is a Greek particle. 

130, Onn —It is an adverb meaning “therefore**. 

131, Enclitic De —“De** is added to words and this 
particle changes the meanings of the words. 

133. Here— on the top of the mountain peak. 

134. Purlieus —haunts. 

135. Feathered race —birds. 

136. Curlews —wading birds with long slender curved 
bills. 

140. There —in the common plain. 

8. The Bishop Orders his Tomb at 
St. Praxed*s Church 

This was included in the Dramatic Romances and Lyrics 
(1845). In 1863 it appeared under Men and Women. 
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An o\c\ parish church in Rome is called after Saint Praxed. 
Saint Praxedes. Virgin, was the daughter of Pudens and sister 
of St. Pudentiana. She belonged to the limes of Antoninus 
Pius. 

The poem is about a bishop who belonged to the period of 
the Renascence. He loves art, and he is licentious and luxuri¬ 
ous. He is on his deaih-bed and he is instructing about a 
grand tomb to be erected in his church. He has obtained a 
good corner and the monunent must be a worthy one. 

Buskin observed —‘ Robert Browning is uneriing in eveiy 
sentence he writes of the Middle Ages—always vital, light, and 
profound; so that in the matter of art theie ishaidlya 
principle connected with the medieval temper that he has not 
struck upon in these seemingly carele^s and too rugged lii es of 
his. I know no other piece of modern English prose or poetry 
in which there is so much told, as in these lines, of the Renais¬ 
sance spiiit—its worldliness incondstency, piide, hypocrisy, 
ignorance of itself love of art, of luxury, and of good Latin. 
It is nearly all that I have said of the Central Renaissance, in 
thirty pa^es of the Stones of Venice, put into as many lines. 
Browning’s also being the aniecedei.t work.” 

The Bishop of the poem is worldly and he is devoted to art 
for art’s sake. He is not eager to leave this life and he has no 
anxiety or concern for his future. He longs for a grand tomb 
which must be tasteful and costly with an inscription in chaste 
Latin. He is thus both a Pagan and a Christian. 

The poem has a concentrated tru'h, a biting but imaginative 
realism. It oileis a situation typical of a whole epoch. “It 
has all the originality of an innovation. If Browning can 
scarcely be said to have created this species of blank verse— 
half familiar, vivid with natural life, full of vigour and beauty, 
rising and falling, with the unerring motion of the sea, from 
depth to height, from height to depth, now level and smooth 
and shining, now rough with thickening foam, blown by the 
winds of passion and lulled with the falling breeze—il he has 
not exactly created it, he has certainly adapted, perfected, and 
made it a new thing in his hands.” 

Erode 11, the Duke of Ficrra, had a brother, Cardinal 
Ippolito d’Este, the younger. He was stingy and gave no 
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reward to Ariosto for the dedication of Orlando Furioso. For 
his scandalous worldly activities, he lost the Papacy. He got 
the gorgeous villa d* Este at Tivoli built. This may be the 
Bishop of the poem. 

In St. Praxed*s Church there is no Gandolf lying buried. 
But we have a tomb of Cardinal Cctive having a sleeping 
♦ figure and the reliefs of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Praxede and 
Su Pudentiana. There is a large granite slab. Browning 
gives the date as the sixteenth centuiy. This covers the Popes 
Alexander VI, Julius II, and Leo X who lacl-ed spiritual 
earnestness and who were imbued with the spirit of the Renais¬ 
sance. 

Throughout his life, the Bishop was envious of his rival 
Gandolf, and he was yearning for a gorious monunent for 
himself. The reflections and thoughts of the Bishop revolve 
round these two ideas. Here we have an impressive picture of 
a pagan humanist in the Church. 

NUl ES 

2. Anselm and others are the sons of ihe Bishop. Since 
“ the Bishop cannot publicly acknowledge his children born out 
of wedlock, he calls them nephews. 

5. Gandolf was the rival Bishop who secured a beautiful 
corner for his tomb. 

8-9. The Bishop is attempting a philosophical consolation. 
He is so much in love with life that he is unwilling to die. 
But death being inevitable and inescapable, he will die rather 
unwillingly. He is not preparing himself for death, but for 
leaving a glorious monunent to posterity in his memory. The 
world then is a pleasant dream and the Bishop would very 
much like to live in this dream. The obvious reference is to 
"The Tempeit where Prospero says, 

“We are such stuff as dreams are made on, 

♦ And our little life is rounded with a sleep.” 

n. By degrees—gradually. He is experiencing death 
in life. 

16. Niche—the recess or corner he wanted to be reserved 
for his tomb. But Gandolf was more shrewd and he got the 
envied corner for himself. 
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17. Cozened —deceived. 

19. Carrion —dead, putrefying Hesh. 

20. riie recciS he chf>se woukl have been spaciou> if he got 
it. No>v dial Gandoii got it. it is ciamped and narrow. 

21. Pulpit —raised enclosed plaifuim from which the 
preacher in cluirch delivers a sermon. 

22. Choir —band of ^inge^s performing or leading in 
musical parts of church service. 

25. Basalt —trap rock of a black, bluish or leaden-grey 
colour. 

26. Tabernacle —ornamental work over the statue. 

27. Theie will be two columns or pillars on each of the 
four directions, and one at his feet. 

29. Peach-blossom marble —an Italian marble employed 
in decoiations. The yellow ground of this marble is tinted 
with shades of rose. 

31. Paltry —petty, tiivial, mean. Onion-stone —‘a 
maible int*-!foliated with veins of talc, mica, quartz, etc., 
showing alternations of vaiious colonring e.specially white 
and gtcen.” 

32. The Bishop from his tomb would like to have a look 
of tritnnph at tlie tomb of Gandolf. 

41. Corded up —bound up with ropes. Olive-frail — 
a rush-basket of olives. 

42. Lapis lazuli —a mineral of a rich blue colour for 

ecclesiastical decorations. 

43. Nape—back of neck. 

46. Frascati —a lovely spot on the Alban hills. Cicero 
had a villa near Fra-cati, a village about fifteen miles south¬ 
west of Rome. 

47. Blue lump— lapis lazuli. Poise —balance, hold, 

suspended or supported. 

48-49. II Gesu, the great church in Rome is the chief one 
of the Jesuits. The altar of St. Ignatius Loyala has a group ol 
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the Trinity ; and in the hands of the Almighty there is the 
globe ol lapis lazuli. 

50. Burst —burst with shame. 

51. Again we have the Bibhop*s sad reflection on the 
fleetii g chaiacter of human life. 

54. Antique-black —a beautiful black stone. It is called 
nero antico. 

55. Frieze —n.embcr of the entablature coming bet\^een 
architrave and cornice ; horizontal broad band o[ jciilpttire 
filling the entablature. 

57. Pan is the Greek God ol Natme. The Bi.hop is a 
pagan and a Christian. He wants ihe tomb to be symbolic of 
his love of Greek semuousness too. 

58. Thyrsus —a Bacchanalian staff covered with ivy. The 
tripod was the seat of the piicsicss of Apollo as she uttered the 
oracles at Delphi. 

59. Saviour —Jestis Christ. 

61. There is sensuousness again soon after the reference to 
the Saviotir. 

62. Tables —the tablets inscribing the commandments. 

66. Travertine— a cellular calctufa ; “a limestone formed 

by springs holding line in solution.” It is a durable one not 
mouldy. ’ 

68. Jasper —opaque variety of quartz. 

69-70. He is sorry to die became by dying he will have to 
give up for ever his luxuriously sensuous bath. 

71. Pistachio-nut— nut with greenish edible kernel. 

74. Brown Greek manuscripts—after the fall of Cons¬ 
tantinople, the Greeks swarmed into Italy with the Greek 
manuscripts. Thee were a treasuicd possession and 
made the Revival of leaining possible. * ^ 

. for the spiritual well- 

being of h,s children. He will pray so that his children will 
hav^ fine horses, valuable Greek manuscripts and lascivious 
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77-79 Tally’s every word... —Marcus Tullius Cicero was 
tlie great model of the best Latin pl 0 ^e style during the 
Renai'sn lice. The Bishop want^ the most scholastic Latin 
employed in preparing the epitaph on his tomb He does not 
want the gaudy or meaningless but pedantic style like the one 
employed for Gandolf 's epitaph. Ulpian was a Roman writer 
on law during the third century He was the adviser of 
Emperor Alexander Sevenis, and he was murdered in 228 A. D. 
by the soldiers. He belongs to the silver age oi Latin prose. 
He used words and had forms of construction which did not 
have any precedents. The st le of IJlpian was employed for 
G rndolf. The Bishop must defeat Gandolf even here in his 
epitaph. 

81. Mass—celebration of the Eucharist. 

87-95. The Bishop is in a state of delirium and his words 
now become confused He takes himself to be the effigy on the 
tomb he has proposed for himself The bed clothes appear to 
be the sculptured draperie>, St. Praxed is then imagined to 
be a man and to be the preacher of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The mortcloih is a funeral pall. 1 he candles grow dim and 
faint. Strange thonghis come into his mind and the words 
become a confused phantas-magoria. He hears a strange 
humming, and these words seem to bring back to his mind his 
eaiher life indicating how much he loved life. The words tell 
him a good deal of the private lives of Popes, Cardinals and 
Priests. 

96. Talking eyes —her eyes express her thoughts, desires 
and passions. 

97. Agate—a precious stone. 

99. Elucescebat—“he was distinguished.” Cicero uses 
the verb ‘eluces*. Then the epitapli should have ‘elucehat’ 
meaning “he shone forth”. But the form of the word wanted 
by the Bishop in bis epitaph belongs to the decadence. There 
is a srtggestion of the coniemptuotis mirth of the Bishop. 

108. Vizor —part of a helmet covering the face ; mask. 
Term —bust terminating in a square block of stone. Terminus 
was the Roman god of boundaries. 
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109. Lynx—kinds of animal of the cat tribe with tufted 
caMips, short tail, spotted fur, and having keen sight. 

111. Entablature—the design resting on the columns. 
Heie it means only the slab on which he lies in effigy. 

116. Gritstone —coarse sandstone. 

118. All the lapis lazuli in the world was collected by 
him for his tomb. There will be no more left for any one 
else, 

123. Leers —glances. 

125. The last thought again goes back to the woman he 
loved. 

9. Andrea del Sarto 

This was included in Men and Women (1855). 

Andrea Senza Errori or Andrew, the faultless painter, 
belonged to »he Florentine school. His father was a tailor 
(Sarto) Andrea was born in Floience in 1487. He started work 
1 ^ with a goldsmith, disliked it and began drawing the 
^ models of his master. Then he joined a wood-carver and 
painter. In 1498 he studied under Piero di Cosino. 
There he studied the cartoons of Leonardo and 
Michel Angelo. Servi employed him from 1519 to 1514 to 
decorate their church of the Annunziata. Here he painted 
the Piposo, and ilrew a grand fiessco on the Nativity. He 
had no great ambitions. He fell in love with Lucrezia 
del Fede, wife ol a halter. After the hatter's death, he 
married her in December, 1512. She was very beautiful 
and he drew many a picture of the Madonna after her. 
His disciple Vasari speaks of her as being faithless, jealous and 
overbearing. By 1516 he sent a Pieta and a Madonna to 
the French Court and the French King invited him to Paris 
in 1518. Andrea was well received there. He has to return 
^ to Florence. But the French King gave him money to 
ptirchase for him woiks oi art. Andrea spent the 
money on a house for himself. He was disgraced. 
In 1520 he painted for the Cloisters of Lo Scalzo. He 
died on January 22, 1531. He had a pictorial style 
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and a high standard of correctness. He had no 
power of invention. 

Blowing Iran formed this story wonderfully into a pathetic 
one. This is the greatest poem on painting. Critics called 
Andrea 'faultless but sotilless’ and Browning analyses the 
paimcr’s life to accotmt for this description. Browning says that 
Andrea was infatuated b\* his wife. He passionately demanded 
love from one who had no heart and no intellect ; and he 
sacrificed hi-' soul and his artistic aspirations for her sake. He 
does not mind her loving others. He robbed the Fiench King 
to give her that money. It was for her sake again that he 
neglected his parents and left them to poverty. 

The poem opens with Andrea’s attempt to bribe her in 
order she ii.ay put on the mask of love. Then he can paint 
and get money for her. These words strike the key-note. He 
is weary of work by evening, but he is never tired of praising 
her. He admits that he is one among others sharing her 
alTections. But she does not care for his art. He could do 
with ease what his soul longs to do. and what others have failed 
in iheir lives toicali.e. But the othcis v\eie charged with the 
truer light of God. Though their workN are faulty and fall down, 
their souls have the visions of heaven and their works have a 
so\il. He was denied those visions and his work has no soul. 
Rapiiael did not have hall of his skill in tc hnique. 

If only Lucrezia inspired him well, he would have been in the 
company of Raphael and Michel Angelo. He had that chance 
at Fontainebleau, but she called him there. For her sake he 
gave up his artistic aspirations and also his honesty. Being 
dishone t, he has become a party to her infidelity. Son of 
a tailo! , he was only a craftsman. Finally he admits that no 
woman ruined his soul because he had no soul to be mined. 

John Kenyon friend and supporter of the Brownings, 
wanted a copy of the alleged portrait of Andrea and his wife 
in ihe Pitli Galleiy. It was not available. So Browning ^ 
nieditaied on Andiea’s career and gave the poem. 

John Bryson remarks —’‘'This twilight piece is the quietest 
ami the most faultess of all Browning’s dramatic monologues. 

'I'he harmony of its tones in peifect key with the meditative 
mood, contrasts wiili the energy of Fra Lippo Lippi, wiih the 
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learned whimsicality of Old Pictures in Florence, with the clever 
dialectic of Bishop Blougrani's Apology. The poem emphasizes 
too the extent oi Browning's dramatic range, and gives an 
answer to those who think of him as a rugged forceful poet 
incapable of controlled lyric music. Here he demands no 
intellectual guesswork from the reader. The quiet opening 
and close which set the scene embrace a subtle but clearly 
woven argument, and as Andrea speaks we penetrate to the 
depths of his soul." Lacrezia is fully drawn and is a round 
character. Her light nature is indicated effectively. Andrea 
must sacrifice her if he is to reach the heaven. 

The poem is a subtle study of the twin problems of jealousy 
and egoi m in the context of the Renaissance. We see 
Andrea’s “serene self-composure quiet uncompromising cruelty, 
and genuine devotion to art." The scene is presented effec¬ 
tively and clearly. “There is some telling touch in every line, 
an infinitude of cunningly caiele?s details, instinct with sugges¬ 
tion, and an appearance through it all of simple artless ease, 
such as only the finest art can give.” 

In this poem we have, says Swinburne, “the whole man 
raised up and reclothed with flesh." ‘ No more absolutely 
creative work has been done in our days ; few more beautiful 
and more pathetic poems written. The mood of sad, wistful, 
hopeless mournfulness of resignation, which the poem expresses 
is a somewhat rare one with Browning’s vivacious genius : it is 
an autumn twilight piece." The picture is conjured up by a 
series of minute touches and details. 

This is a perfect monologue. As Young obser ves : “The 
currents and eddies of speech, unchecked by any conventionali¬ 
sing audience expose to view memories, aspirations, momentary 
impuhes and actions, feaisand desires, each reflecting some 
facet of underlying personality." The poet chooses appro¬ 
priately the point of view which sheds light on an entire life. 
Though he is an infatuated husband, the poet presents him 
more as an unfortunate painter. The painter is content to 
live under the restrictions imposed on him by himself, by his 
passion and desire. He is listless and he has voluntarily 
become his wife's slave. He is pathetic and Browning • ucceeds 
in evoking our sympathy for the painter. We sympathise with 
him because ‘his life is a long purgatory of remorse". 
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NOTES 

Andrea del Sarto—Andrea, son of the tailor. He signed 
his paintings d’ Agnolo. 

2 Lucrezia—Lucrezia del Fede, wife of Recanati the 
hatmaker. In 1512 she became a widow and Andrea married 
her. She was a great beauty. He was so bewitched by her 
beauty that he drew his saints and madonnas after her. Brow- 
ning makes her sensual and soulless. Vasari does not make ^ 
out her infide'ity. 

Your friend’s friend—a wealthy friend of her lover 
commissioned him to paint and Andrea agreed to make over 
the payment to her. She will then give it to her lover who 
will clear his gambling debts. 

8. This small hand—the hand of Lucrezia. 

15. Fiesole—a small episcopal city on a hill above the 
Arno. 

16. Use—are accustomed to. 

20. She will be glad tomorrow for a happy evening he 
spends with her now ; for, tlte piesent happiness will inspire 
him tomorrow and he will be able to complete the picture, 
lhat will get him the money she wants. 

25. It saves a model—he need not spend money on 
securing a model for his pictures. She is the best model (or 
his paimitigs. 

26. Serpentining beauty—a beauty which fascinates and 
ensnares like a serpent ; a beauty out of which he cannot 
escape. He is the highly infatuated lover. 

■^9-31. She is his face, the chief thing in his life. She is 
the moon of his life, inspiring and refreshing him. But she is 
also the moon of eveiybody. She has lovers. Her beauty is 
vi^ible to all, though she is cold to the admirer. Every one 
looks on this moon. But she is not even his moon. 

35. The co'umon grey is decorating everything. It is > 
twilight around. He is also in a spiritua twilight. 

37. First pride—the pride she felt when she first became 
aware of his love. 

4 i. Clinking—ringing. 
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46-49. The whole of Andrea’s life appears to be like an 
autumn twilight. His soul, life and work are not bright 
because there is not much of an illumination ; they are not 
dark because he has formal correctness. He is a fauliless 
painter. But mere Form is not enough. He was born to be a 
great painter and he tried to paint great pictures. But he 
could not accomplish this. There is failure. Andrea as a 
fatalist is sadly resigned to his fate. He is reconciled to his 
fate. He believes that it is God’s wish that he should be in 
the twilight with all his natural gfts. 

51-52. We appear to be free. But we are bound every¬ 
where by circumstances, God has placed these chains and we 
are victims of fate. This is in strange contrast to the teaching 
of Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

56. You are able to listen to people who admire my 
paintings. 

59, She mxist see the madonna. Actually it is not the 
Madonna but Lucrezia. Still he is courageous enough to speak 
of it as ’he madonna. 

65. The Legate’s talk—the praise by a dignitary of the 

church or state, the dignitary who knows the nature and value 
of art. 

69-71. There are many artists who struggle to paint well. 
They dream of having a successful picture painted. They 
suffer untold agonies in realising their dreams, and in the end 
they fail miserably. But Andrea is capable of painting with 
ease what the others fail in achieving. Andrea has the satis¬ 
faction of achieving what he desired. Such a satisfaction puis 
an end to activity and it gives rise to spiritual stagnation. 

76—78. Andrea boasts of painting perfect piciuies with 
ease and grace. Others struggle hard to achieve perfection and 
do much less than Andrea. Some artist or art-critic says that 
It is so much less. But the less is more. Their achieverrent 
does not show perfection or coniplelion because their aim is 
high. Therefore their pictuies arc better than those completed 
by an artist whose aim is low. Ultimately Andrea stands 
jud ged by his low aim, not by the achieved formal perfection. 
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79-86. In the works of the great artists like Michael 
Angelo and Raphael there is a higher aspiration. They were 
inspired by God The truer light of God possessed them and 
it operates in their pictures. Their brains have been vened by 
their inability to give form to their visions. Their brains arc 
agitated and worried, they are stuffed with great and strange 
ideas, and they have stopped working. Their hearts and 
souls were equally stimulated and inspired. But Andrea has 
only the hand of a craftsman. He knows only the technique 
which makci the form faultless. The craftsman does not h^ve 
spiritual illumination. Hence his hand is low-pul ed, it is 
guided by the low aims. Consequently the works of the great 
masters fall down on the earth with all their blemishes or 
defects. And yet they reach a heaven which is closed to 
Andrea beacuse of the absence of a great aspiration in him. 
They enter heaven and take their places majestically for God 
rewards the aspiiation. They may not come back and tell us 
of their joy. But they have the best life in the beyond. 

87-88. Andrea^ woiks cannot enter heaven. They only 
approach the otit;kiits of heaven. He keenly feels that his 
temperament differs from that of the other gieat aiti;ts. H® is 
without passion and without enthusiasin* Michael Aiigclo, for 
example, was highly irascible. 

90. From myself—from my own feelings and ideas, not 
from any divine inspiration or vision. 

93. Morello—a mountain of the Apennines. 

94. Hue —colour. 

97-98. Andrea might find that the painter has traced the 
outline of Morello wrongly and that he had given a fauUy 
colour. But it matters little whether the exteinal object is 
traced acctirately or otherwise. The real point is that a man s 

reach or aspiration must always be higher than what he can 
achieve. That would make man struggle and strive for ever. 

Man must not stop striving. The only success such a man gets 
is failure here. If man’s aspiration is not unreahsable in this 
life, it is foolish to think of the reality of a heaven. The idea 
of heaven implies that there is an ideal which we must aim at, 
though we mav not realize it in this life. 

99. Placid— calm and quiet, peaceful. 
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102-103. These arc pathetic lines. Andrea is pathetically 
aware of the incompatibility between himself and his wife. 
This cost him his name and his striving. He wants to be a 
successful and pa ionatc lover and also an artist with a lofty 

spiiitual aspiration. 

105. The Urbinate—Raphael was born atUrbino in 1483. 
His greatest paintings are in the Vatican. He died in 1520, 

106. George Vasari—disciple of Andrea. He was a 
painter and also the author of the “Lives of the Most Excellent 
Italian Painters, Sculptors, and Architects.” 

113. It gives way—craftsmanship is not important and 
it is to be brushed aside The inspiration of the artist must 
have an immediate outlet. 

111. That arm—the arm drawn by Raphael. 

116. The stretch—the stretch ol imagination, of aspira¬ 
tion. 

117. Out of me—1 have lost it. 

129, Any present lewaid is worthless in the light of the 
glory that fame brings in the fiutuie. 

130. Agnolo—Michael Angelo (1475-1564) was the 
greatest of the Florentine artists. He was a sculptor, a painter 
a poet, an aichitect, a scholar, and an engineer. 

133. Again he is a fatalist, 

136. Rephael married his model La Fornarina. Michael 
Angelo remained unmairied though at one period of his life 
he cultivated a passionate friendship for Vittoria Coloni a,ihe 
widow of the Maiquis of pescara. 

146. The French nobles in Florence he was afraid of 
coming across. 

149. Francis—King Francis I of France who commis¬ 
sioned Andrea to paint for him. 

150. Fontainebleau is a town south-east of Paris. Tt had 
ihe court of King Francis The artists employed to decorate 
the royal palace there include Leonardo da Vinci, Benvenuto 
Cellini, and Andrea del Sarto. 

161. Plying—wielding vigorously, working. 
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162. He refers to the unique moonlike face of Lucrezia. 

166. There were urgent appeals from her to him and he 
had to return from France. 

170. Grange—barn^ country-house. 

172-174. Andrea was in France decorating the royal 
court. But the urgent appeals from his wife brought him 
home to Florence. He came back to her love. He sought to 
attain the highest glory in his art, and that was the ideal of 
triumph he had for himsell. The next ideal was to gain her 
love. If he gained her love even before he reached the topmost 
heights in art, nothing would have been lost. Her love was 
to be the gieatest crown in his triumphal career. 

178. Raphael’s Madonna has a greater splendour of 
religiosity. Since most of Raphael’s work was done at Rome, 
he is the Roman. 

186-188. The rooms in the Vatican decorated for Pope 
Julius 11 by Raphael are religious and allegorical frescoes. 

There is no basis in fact for the supposed lemaiks of Michael 

Angelo. But it was uiie that Raphael and Michael Angelo 
were not on friendly terms. 

189. Scrub —insignificant person. Tt refers to Andrea. 

192. Pricked on—instigated by stimulated by. 

193. Would make you faint with shame. 

196. He asks for the chalk and we have to imagine that 
she gave it. 

199. Lucrezia was not paying attention to his words. She 

pretends to be intere-'ted. She is pathetically indifferent to 
the consecrated n.emories of Andrea. WHat he ? he repeats 
the question put by her. 

207 Andrea has great ideals. But he paints only to get 
money for us. In a single, blunt but effective line Browning 
expresses how shallow and indifferent she had been. 

210, Cue-owls—owls on the Mediterranean shores. The 
sound they make is ki-ou. 

218. Ofhis—belonging to King Francis. 
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220, Cousin —lover. The line is again forcefully dra¬ 
matic. 

231—233 This lime he will not paint the madonna after 
his wife. He would give a truly religious work. One more 
effort he will make to belong to the company of Michael 

Angelo. Only he wants her to be by his side to inspire him 
with her love, 

238. Demurs—makes difficulties, rai'Cs objections. 

241. Scudi—a coin worth about five shillings. Rufif—deep 
projecting bill of'cveia folds of linen or muslin starched and 
separately goffered worn round neck in the 16th century. 

2bl. The refeience is to Revelation, 21*15. 

263 Leonard is Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), a painter, 

sculptor and architect. His best picture is his Last Subper beside 
hts Mona Lisa. 

264. But Raphael was married. 

267. The sad resignation of Andrea makes his pathos 
complete and touching. 


10, Abt Vogler 

This poem is from Dramatis Personae (1864). 

George Joseph Vogler was known as Abbe Voeler H.. 
was an orgainst and composer. Born at Wuerlbur<T 
June >5.1479, he was educated for the church. Buf he 
developed his musical talents, and at the age of ten he could 
play well the organ and the violin. He studied at ^ 

and Mannheim. He was ordained in 1773, admitted 

Arademy of Arcadia, made a knight of the Golden Snn ^ 
and became chamberlain to the Pope He 

Mannheim in 1775 and started a School'^fMmic 

a kapellmeister and composed a Miserere. In 1779^h^l“rf 

Smyrna. In 1781 his opera, AMerH// was’ It 
Munich Court Theatre. This was a ’faTlure^and“‘^h‘^ f r 
Pans where in 1783 he brought out a comic on ^ left for 

failed. Then he travelled wide and went to Sweden I'n'^n86° 
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There he became kapellmeister to the King. Here he founded 
his second School of Music and won fame with his invention 
of a mu ical instrument called the Orchestrion. His concerts in 
London were successful Returning to Germany in 1790 he 
was received with the ‘wine of honour’. He played at 
Mannheim (1791). Berlin (1 fOO). Vienna (IF04) and Munich 
(1806). He opened a third School of Mu ic at Darmstadt. He 
lived for music and died of Apoplexy on May 6, 1814. ^ 

The poem opens with the mu ician speaking extempore on 
his organ. He was impressed by the beauty and completeness on 
the performance which has evoked wondeiful imagery. He 
wants it to be permanent. What he created has vanished. It 
is like a palace of sweet sounds, one that the angels or demons 
would have given to Solomon to lodge a princess. The music 
structure has been real. It took shape in his mind and it 
might be permanent. It was too beautiful, too perfect, and 
the good is permanent. But an cxieinporiser cannot give 
permanence to his performance. In the state of ecstasy, he 
finds the spiiiiual asserting its power over the material. The 
soul is raised to heaven, and heaven has coinn down to the 
earth. The other ails aie inferior tominic since they are more 
human and more mateiial. But this music has to go. 

This leads the poet to reflect on the permanence of the 
good, on the nature ol evil, and on impeiinanence. In heaven 
alone we ate to find ‘the peifrct round’. Here on earth wc 
have only broken arcs’. This leads the poet in the tenth 
stanza to speak of a home of puie ideals. The aspirations 
after the beautiful and the true aie preserved in God. Failuic 
is like the pause in music, like the discords. This is knowdedge, ' 
though it cannot be rationally analysed. It is a revelation and 
therefore he can come back to the earth. “He feels for the 
common chord, descends the mount, gliding by semitones 
glancing back at the heights he is leaving, till at last, finding 
his true resting place in the C major of this life, joothtd and 
sweetly lulled by the heavenly harmonics, he falls asleep.” ^ 

The poem contains the ideas of Boeline, Paracelsus, Eckhart 
and others. Browning was a good musician too. There is the 
comparison of music and architecture, in the story of j 

and in Kubla Khan. j 
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Weder says of Adde Vogler that "he drew from the organ 
angelic voices and words of thundei**. Ai one hvel the poem 
picture.cjne. The image of musical exiempori'ation is 
lenc'eied through the art of architcctuie The palace or dome 
of music becomes va t and infinite. The depths and the 
heights of the dome dring heaven and ocean into unison; and 
the distinctions of time and space cea«e to exist. At a second 
level music becomes the voice of God. Theie is the moment 
of divine inspiration releasing the magic of the bewitching 
melody. Then music is not one of the fine arts, but it is the 
diiect and immediate expression of the will and utte-ance of 
God. At a third level we have the permanence of music, for 
“There shall never be one lost good.’* 

NOTES 

3. Solomoo M^illed^”Solomon was said to have power 
over the powers of nature and over the demons. This power 
came to him became he had a talisman sent from heaven and 
the talisman was engiaved with the words “the most great 
name of God’*. 

5. Alien of end.aim—their purposes and goals are 

mutually exclusive. 

7. Ineffbhie Name —It was said that only the prophets 
knew the true name of God ; unspeakable Name. 

8. Pile him a palace—architecture was called ‘petrified 
music’ by Goethe. The princess—the daughter of Pharaoh. 

9. Building of mine—this palace of mu- ic created by me. 

10. Importuned —solicited prcssingly. 

11. Dispart—go in different directions. 

14. Burrow—retire out of sight 

16. Nether springs—the roo s of things. 

17. Minion—favourite chlid. 

19. Rampired —ramparted. 

21-:^2. As a runner lips with fire—the facade of 
St. Peter’s was illuminated in Rome on important occasions. 
Hundreds of lamps would be lit by runners with lighted torches 
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24. Pinnacled—culminated. 

25. To match man’s birth—“to embody some element 
of the infinite, like the soul of man at his birth.” 

27. Emulous—desirous of iiniiating. 

31. Meteor-moons—meteors that are large like the moon, 

32. No more near nor far—lime and space are trans¬ 
cended in music. Music gives us an experience of eternity. 

34. Presences—those that await an appropriate time for 
coming into existence ; wonderful dead. Protoplast—the 
thing first formed It is the model for all subsequent copies. 

38-40. Abt Voglei created a world which is perfect like 
the one in which the Dead ones live. The future or the 
non-existent is now created, iheieby making the future present. 
Tlie past is transformed in and as the future. The distinctions 
within time are made to cease Everything is heie and now. 
Eternity is caught in an instant. The present is equalled to 
the past and to the future. 

44. Wonder-worth—In this process of painting there is 
nothing that cannot be comprehended. 

47. In the arts of painting and poetry there is nothing 
that transcends the understanding ot man. We can know how 
they are formed. But this cannot be done with reference to 
the greater art of music. 

49-52. But in music you have the finger of God. There is 
sudden flash of divine inspiration here. It has power. This 
music as harmony is the operating principle in all laws. It is 
the came of all laws. Because there is music, the laws and 
other things exist and are real. Only in music man reveals a 
supreme gift offered to him. It is the gift of creating a star 
out of three sounds. Three sounds do not give rise to a fourth 
sound, but they help the creation or emergence of a star. The 
star is perfect, it is beautiful and it gives light. The product is 
completely dilferent in kind from the materials out of which it 
is fashioned. It is infinitely superior to them. The product is 
new, fresh and original, and it is a Unity. 

56. Bow the head—accept in humility the creation. 
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64. What was, shall be —Nothing is lost in the world. 
Everything is conserved in the divine mind. 

65. Thee —God. 

69-72. Nothing that is good can ever be lost because it is 
preserved in and by God. What existed, shall exist in the 
future too. It exists in eternity. Truth exists because of its 
negation, for its negation makes it all the more brilliant and 
significant. But the evil is a negative factor. It does not exist 
ultimately. It is like silence implying sound. Truth and 
falsehood, good and evil, silence and sound—these are all 
relative to each other. One needs the other. The good is 
good because there is evil. Evil is a form of error, a form of 
imperfection or finitude. Hence on the earth we have only the 
broken arcs, imperfect lives. Only in heaven we become 
round, we become perfect. Perfection is possible only in 
heaven. 


6 -) 




76. SeeBlake*s lines— 

To see the world in a grain of sand 
And heaven in a wild flower. 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour. 

• sublime, the immortally heroic and the 

illimitable aspiration are all like music that is sent up to God. 
They arc like music coming from a passionate lover and an 
inspired poet. God hears this music. If he hears it once it is 

enough because it is preserved in God*s mind. We will hear it 
after death. 

f. evidence that we succeed 

alter death, for after death we realise perfection in eternity. 

83-84. All failure is a kind of obstacle, discord, imper¬ 
fection, or finitude. It implores the reality of its opposite. 
Pause implies that it is followed by sound or music. Diicords 
are followed by harmony. So is failure succeeded by success. 

against providence for 
their lot. But whispers hts secrets and explanations to 

the chosen few The musicians are those few persons chosen 
by God and therefore they are divinely inspired. In the 
moment ol inspiration God whispers a secret to the musicians 
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Some mystery is revealed then. It is a flash of intuition. 

Others may argue the facts and truths, and still be in doubt or 

OPS air. But the musician alone has knowledge he alone is in 
pos'^ession of the truth. 


90. Acquie see—accept. 

91. Common chord—chord having the 
tone with its third and fifth. 


fundamental 


93. Ninth ninth is an interval having an octave and a 
second. It is also a chord having the common chord with the 
eighth advanced one note. 

96. CMajor-It is the natural scale having no sharps or 
flats in Its signature A Minor h s the same signature but sharps 

are introduced. Minor Keys expiess intense serioiisne-s, soft 
melancholy, longing, sadness, and pasdonate-gnef C Major 
IS closely related to everyday affairs including rest and sleep 
1 he common chord ‘ contains the rudiments of all music”* 
.*eie U means “the level plain of ordinary existence 


11. Rabbi Ben Ezra 

This was included in the Dramatis Pe-sonae (1864). 

Abenezra, Ibn Ezra, or Ben Ezra was historical His full 
nanje was Abiahman lien Men Ben Ezra. He was also knowm 
as Abena.e or Evenaie. He was the most famous of Jewish 
literate oi the period. Born at Toledo about 1690 he left 
Spam foi Rome in 1140, lived at Mantua in 1146 a’t 
in 1155 and 1166, in England in I 159, and died in H6H He 
was a philosopher, astronomer, phy ician poet, grammarian 
and commentalor. He wr ote Commenlanes on the book, m 
Old Testament. He gave a scientihe character to 
exegesrs. H.s s vie elegant and concise, epigrammatic and 
at places obserr e He has indefatigable ar dour and industry 
in the pursuit of knowledge . He married Levita s daughter 
Levjta being one ot his best teachers. 

Rabbi Ben Ezra believes that man’s life must be considered 
w„l, GoJS pl,„. M.„ c.„„„ r.„„ j„, p„„'* 
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because he is neither a bird nor a beast. The soul alone has 
cares and doubts. We have in us a divine spark that is nearer 
to God. So whatever rebuffs, or stings we have thejf^onlv 
urge us to move forward and they determine our final success • 
tor, that which distinguishes man from the brute is aspiration 
not achievement. The body has to contribute to the highest 
ideals and aspirations of the soul. This it can do if we live 
body^^'^" The flesh can help the soul and the soul helps the 

This is a great song of life and it carries the poet’s meaning 

to his times. It is not a didactic message. There is “the 

sustained glow in which ethical passion, and its imaginative 

splendour indistinguishably blend.” Here is an expression 

of the strenuous element in his own faith ; and this loftiest 

expression is given to a Jew since the Jews have known how to 

^ffer and how to transform it. Like a Hebrew prophet Ben 

Ezra speaks, even though all the ideas are not Hebraic He 

blends ‘the calm of achieved wisdom with the fervour of 

eagerly accepted discipline, imperious scorn for the ignorance 

of fools, and heroic ardour of the pangs and throls of the 

fray. Antithetical ideals are fused. The body deceives the 

soul and IS yet its helpful friend. Man is the passive spectator 

and sufferer and yet he rages and strives and energise The 

verse which embodies all this has a magnificent lound and 
rhythm. 

The heritage of youth is to be sought in age. In old age 
he can measure his success and look to the future on the basis 
of the past. Just as youth waits for age, so old age must wait 
death without fear. Judgment is finally pronouLed not on 
the work done, but on the fancies, thoughts, aspirations and 
purposes. The latter will be to our advantage in the eyes of 
God. God IS the potter and we are the clay. We ‘ receive 
our shape and form and ornament by every turn of the wheel 
and faintest touch of the Master’s hand. The uses of a cup 
are not estimated by its foot or by its stem ; but by the bowl 
which presses the Master’s lips to slake the Divine thirst.” We 

are not able to see the meaning of the potter’s wheel, nor can 

we fathom the touches of the Master. Our times are in hi^ 
hand, and He planned a perfect cup. 
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Browning appears to have based his poem on the actual 
writings of Rabbi Ben Ezra. The essentia' life of rran, said 
the Rabbi, is the life of the soul. In his Commentary on the Book 
of Job, he argued that ‘‘man has the sole privilege of becoming 
superior to the beast and the fowl.” He ascribed to the soul a 
threefold nature corresponding to body, soul, and spirit. 
Browning takes up this theory in stanza 27. In stanza 8, 
man’s life is desciibedas the lone way of the soul. In his 
Commentary on Psalm 22. 22, Ben Ezra made this remark. 
Browning makes him say that the body at its be^t projects the 
soul on its way ; and this appears in his Commentary on the 
Ecclesiastes, 1 * 3. 

The poem is *‘a masterpiece of argumentative and imagina¬ 
tive passion.” It is, says Stopford Brooke, “a poem which 
only Browning could have written, who, more than other 
poets, equalised, when most inspired, reasoning, emotions and 
intuitions into one material for poetry. Here he applies his 
view to the whole of man’s life here and in the world to come, 
when the Rabbi in the quiet of old age considers what his life 
has been, and how God has wrought him through it for 
eternity.” 

The religious imagination in the poem is charged with a 
generous and solemn realism. The main feature of the Rabbi’s 
thotight centre^ round his estimate of age. The soul is eternal, 
and it completes in the earthly life only the first stage of its 
existence. The climax of the earthly life is reached only at its 
close. Old life, then, is a period of fruition and rest. It is 
proper for youth to have a spiritual conflict, to long for the 
impossible, and to blunder in its endeavours. The highest 
value of man’s bodily powers lies in “the distance to which 
they can project the soul on the way which it must travel 
alone.” I he bodily life is good and it develops the senses and 
the brain. At a certain period in life one’s heart should beat 
in unison with the body. All this is a part of the divine plan, 
an aspect of the perfecincs-* ot his love. Man should thank 
Him. Man lives and learns, and age confers the boon. Age 
inherits youth and rna.i learns to know the good and the true. 
Ao’e tells us how to apply this knowledge. Then one knows 
that success or failure is to be sought in the unseen life ; in 
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what man aspired to do. That which truly is never changes 
or dies. The flow of time i'^ like the spinning of the potter’s 
wheel, and man is like clay. The vessel is moulded for the 
hand of the Great Master. Its latest impress is the best, and 
this is old age. 

Man is noble. The passion and energy of youth are as 
valuable as the faith and self-confidence of old age. Pain 
disciplines man, for “a deep distress” does 'humanise the 
soul”. The speaker tolerates failure for there is in the beyond 
“a life perfected for sublimer uses”. 


NOTES 


3. The first—childhood and youth. 

4. Our life is in the hands of God. God controls and 
regulates human life. 

6. Youth shows only one half of the whole of God’s plan. 
Have trust in God. Then you can see the whole, you can 
have the vision of the whole. This would drive away all 
fears, anxieties and doubts. 

7-12. Youth mak<s one have desires, reject it and then 
come back to it. Youth purMies to realize some ambition 
ideal, some star which is more splendid than anything w( 
know. These ambitions and strivings do not reveal the folly o 
youth. They are only signs expressing that the mind has 
vast range. The animals, on the other hand, neither doubt no 
make any choice, because they are truly mortal. 

8. Rose—ambition based on love or desire. 

9. Lily—beauty. 

11. Jove is the God of Joy, and Mars, the God of War. 

12. Figured flame—an imagined star which fuses all t 
best features of other entities. Them—the finite or mort 
objects. 

14. Wasting its time in varied experiments. 

15 Folly wide the mark—it is the most absurd folly 
remonstrate thus. 
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17. Low kinds—animals, 

18. Spark—flame or fire of soul. 

19. Vaunt—boast. 

22--3. If man seeks only enjoyment, once he has his enjoy¬ 
ment then there is nothing Irft for him. He is contented and 
becomes stagnant. He does not grow. 

2V. When its appetite is:alisfied, does the bird have any 
anxiety ? Is it troubled by any anxiety ? Does the beast, which 
has its full satisfaction, have any doubt ? Anxiety and doubt 
are necessary only for man. Irks—troubles, makes weary. 
Maw-crammed—having a full stomach. 

26. That—spirit. 

28. A divine spark or soul makes us restless and uneasy. 
It makes us have doubts and anxieties. 

29-30. Our unique position heie comes directly from our 
relation with God, not from our relation with his creatures. It 
is God who gives us souls ; his creatuies take life or soul or 
both from God. 

31-36. The price that we have to pay for knowledge and 
development is in the form of discipline. 

31. Rabuff—check, repulsing force. 

3^. Eearth’s smoothness—the life on earth which appears 
to be full of ease and comfort. 

33. Go—go ahead, work hard, strive. 

36. Throe—suffering, pain. 

39. The paradox is that life appears to be a success in the 
very moment where wc experience failure. This paradox is 
pre'^ent in all the major poems of Browning. 

40-41. What I aspired to become and what 1 could not 
become is the great comforting fact. If I had rea ised my 
aspiiation, I would have been satisfied. Then I will not strive. 

Absence of striving would reduce me to the level of an animal. 

The very failure reminds me that I am superior to the animals. 

42. Scale—scale of values, order of existence. 
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43-^5. If a man does not have an oppoiUinity for the 
acliviiy of the spirit and if all his activities end in the saiis- 
faction of the body, then even if he has a soul, he is not better 
than an animal 

8. Project —advance. Lone way —lonely journey. What 
is lonely is a spirit. 

49-60 Youth finds everywhere signs and symbols of 
creative energy and it longs to enjoy to the full. Old age 
finds love, not power and encigy. Each period has its own 
specified gifts and each must be giaiefnl for what it receives. 

50. The past—youth. 

5^. Dole—share. 

53. Brain —wisdom of age. 

54. Beat once —n»ove at least once with gratitude. 

57. I saw power everywhere when I was in youth. 

59. I am grateful that I have developed into old age. 

61-72. The soul is held captive by the body which longs 
for pleasurable activity. The body aspires and it should be 
rewarded ; and to this extent its pleasures are distinct from 
those of the body. But the soul is not the enemy of the body 
and it is not even subordinate to the body. The soul is an 
ally of the body. 

62, Rose-mesh —a captivity that gives pleasure. 

63. Yearns for rest —longs for a rew^ird of ease and 
happiness. 

65-66. The manifold pleasures are the grosser, the physical 
or the bodily pleasures. 

68. Spite of—inspite of. 

69. Made head —advanced, pushed ahead. 

73-78. Youth enters into the threshold of age. Old ag( 
must grant this youth a wider outlook and an ability for whicl 
it is fully prepared. 

75. It5 term—its end. 

76. Approved—^justified. 
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78. Man is a God. though the God is not yet fully mani¬ 
fested, Man has the divine spark in him. 

81. He is to go once moie on a brave and new adventure. 
This is the adventure of facing death. 

83-84. The next battle is going to be the last and the last. 
As such oi e has to equip himself well. He must choose his 
weapons and defence equipment satisfactorily. 

85-87. There is the divine spark in us. When youth 
comes to an end. we have to try. Then we may win or lose. 
If we win, it is because of the God in the germ. Out of the 
fire of youth theie emerges the little ptire gold. 

90. Youth is given to doubts and disputes. But wisdom 
comes in old age. 

91-93. With evening there is sunset. This sunset reminds 
us that the day which is over is awaiting judgment. Similarly 
old age is the sunset of life. The day is the life up to old age. 
Ihis life awaits the judgment of God. 

IOl), This range—the passion and fury of youth. 

101. Acquiescence—calm acceptance, resignation. 

102. Proved—justified. 

103-114. That which is left to us now in old age is to 

prepare for the futme. With all its ambitions, aspirations 
and striving youth has to face old age. Acquiring knowledge 
and wisdom, old age has to face death. 

104. Nerved—made strong. 

105. To act—to put into practice, to translate into action. 

110. Uncouth—hazardous, difficult. 

111. Made—ready made. 

113. Tempt—provoke. 

11 5-132. -All that is necessary now is that we must be able 
to distinguish the Good, the Infinite. A more perfect knowledge 
will judge the life of the individual. When we are active in 
life, we have only assumptions and some vague ideas. No one 
has the sufHcient authority to take his opinions and ideas to be 
absolutely true and valid. 
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117. Be named—be disiingubhed and recognised. 

124. The world arraigned—whom the world accused 
and attacked. 

127. Arbitrate —pass an impartial judgment. 

12^ Slight—treat disparagingly. 

133—150 The world tmderstands only the external or 
outward behaviour and activity. But there are persons of 
noble aspirations and these motives are not vi ibie. They aim 
sinceiely but they get disappointment and disaster. They 
have profound intuitions and imagination of which they may 
not be fully conscious. These stimulate them and inspire 
them ; and yet they may not be able to express themselves well. 
These are the factors that make a life valuable in the eyes of 
God. 

133. Mass—quantity. People value quantity. But it is 
auality that counts. 

134. Sentence—judgmen t. 

135. Things which have been achieved were the result of a 
lofty aspiration and of a vision or intuition. 

138. In a trice—in a moment. 

140. Plumb —measure, sound. 

144. As his work—as his actual outward activity. 

147. Fancies—intuitions and dreams. 

149. All that which people failed to notice in me. 

151. Potter’s wheel—the wheel of lime which delimits or 
gives a finite form to the immortal soul. 

153, Time moves forward very quickly. The clay with 

which the joul is given a bodily form is subjected to the mould. 

It is the body which is thus moulded or shaped out ol the 
clay. 

154-156 Browning may have had in his mind Fitzgerald’s 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, particularly the 37th stanza. The 
metaphor of the potter appears in that poem also. The wine 
cup is passed round and people who sip it are pleased. They 
say that life is fleeting, that everything is undergoing changes 
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constantly and that the past is dead. They say that the past 
is dead and the future is unborn Hence they would enjoy the 
present. But ihe^e persons are fools because they do not know 
that all the fleeting circumstances are intended to test and try 
the soul. 

157-15R. Browning here expresses his great conviction that 
change of flux is only apparent, not real. Everything tha^ 
takes pi ce is conserved in the mind of God, and it remains in 
eternity. 

159. Stand sure—re uain permanent, are eternal. 

160. That which en'ered man’s body is the divine spark 
called the soul 

162. The potter is God and the clay is matter. These 
two are permanent entities. Browning is here advocating a 
dualistic philosophy which is necessary for theism. 

I6S-164. The soul has the ability to control and mould 
the chcumstances. It is not a victim of the circumstances. 
These ciicumstanccs are flexible and they are always in a state 
of flux. 

165. Fain —gladly. Arrest— control. 

167. Bent —proper direction or tendency. 

170. The laughing loves and the scull-things are the 
products manufactured with tools. They lespectively represent 
the pleasures of youth and the anxieties of old age. 

172. Rim —outer edge. 

173. Scull-things —propelling oars. 

175. ‘ Down” refers to youth and to the life on earth. The 

*'up” is age and the future after death. 

178. There is no spiritual energy flowing like liquid fire. ^ 

180. Man is in reality the immortal soul which is complete, 
perfect and eternal. But his bodily life makes him tempor^ftly 
the subject of time. Time is “earth's wheel”. 

186. Slake —quench, satisfy. , 
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final^sLpI”^^ “defects in the material affecting its 


12. Porphyria’s Lover 

This was included in the Dramatic Lyrics (1842). 

On a siormy midnight a man 5nds the woman he loves 
coming to him. He was never sure of her love for him. She 
comes in ^ huts out the storm, kncds and makes a pleasant 
bla ze. She takes off her dripping cloak, lets down her damp 
nair sits by his side, speaks to him. puts her arm around him ’’ 
murmurs her love and gives herself to him. He knows at last 

of lodng thi. treasure, 
he would hke to kill her that very moment. So he strangles 

her with her own hair. The lover says that God watched 
them and y( t has not said a word. 

This was Browning’s first monologue, published in 1836. 
He visualises powerfully the subtle and complex mental states 
form expre:^ses them in a picturet-quely lyrical 

entiTled intended to appear in a eries 

to break^/ -■ have the courage 

tHumnhs One day love 

The lover kills h^ devotion she reveals it. 

self in that t <o preserve the nobler and purer 

simphcitv tn '?"'■ There is a matter-of-fact 

^ ^ crime is commiiied, and this is p sign 

of madness though it is not sufficiently distanced from smd.y 

NOTES 

to friendhnetr.lif-humo^^^^^^ unsociable, not responding 

^ 3. For spite—out of hatred or ill-will. 

6. Glided in—entered silently and softly. 

^ Porphyria entered the room silently and 

j brought warmth, the warmth of love, with her. This 
de the cold and the storm remain outside the room 
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8. Cheerless grate —fire-place which has been dull and 
morose so far because the lover was till then without any ^ 
certainty of her love. 

11 Dripping —rain water drenched her clothes and the 

water is falling down in drops from them. 

12. Soiled—dirty with water, 

18 Browning raiely mentions a woman without referring 
to her golden hair. 

22. Her heart was overflowing with love for him. This 
uncontrollable love did not find adequate or suitable words for 
expression. 

28. Ofonesopale —of the lover who has almost no life 
left in him because of the doubts and vacillations about her ^ 
love. 

35. He debated in his mind as to what he must do in 
order to possess her love for him through eternity He must 
make this love endure till death and after death even. 


41. No pain felt sbe —she surrendered herself completely 
to him and she, therefore, preferred to die willingly in love 

45. Without a strain —with any imperfection or defect m 
her love. 

46. Tress —portion, lock, or plait of hair. 

48. Burning —passionate and excited. 

53. Its fullest desire is to love him completely. 

57. Her dearest wish was to love him for ever. 

60. Browning’s character has the finest self confidence in 
his madness. 


13. My Last Duchess 

This was included in Dramatic (1842) and later in 

Dramatic Rojnances 

There is an Italian nobleman coming from a great family. 
Stern and severe as he was, he was showing his picture 
to the envoy of a count whose daughter he was to marry. 1 
duke is a widower and he comes to the portrait of his as 
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duchess. He tells the envoy that “the depth and passion of her 
earnest glance'* was not limited for her husband only. That 
‘*spot of joy’* came into her face even at the slightest courtesy 

oi attention shown to her ; for. -her heart was too soon made 
glad too easily iinpre sed.” She was his property and so he 
welcomed her smiles in his p.esence. Bui she simled on every 
^ne. and this is a violation of his rights of property. He could 
not tolerate it and so he “gave commands*’. And “then all 
smiles stopped altogether**. 

In this line is concentrated and compressed a whole tragic 
story The duke is a dealer in human souls and he dismisses 
the memory of his wife. He at once begins talking of a fine 
bronze group and then discusses the dowry he is to get with the 
successor to his last duchess. 

In all probability the speaker was Alfonso II, fifth Duke of 
Feirara, born in 1553. His young wife Lncrczia di Medici 
died at the young age of seventeen. It was believed that she 
was poisoned. Later he had an Austrian bride, niece of the 
►.Count of Tyrol. Insbruck was the home of the second wife. 

John Bryson remarks —“The outstanding quality of this 
short monologue is the tenseness and economy with which the 
dramatic situation is handled. It displays Browning’s mastery 
of irony and understatement. It aho demonstrates his remar¬ 
kable historical imagination, his power of projecting himself 
into the mood and characters of a past age.” 

There is only one speaker, but three characters are presen¬ 
ted. Browning asks the reader here and el ewhere to collaborate 
with him in imagining the implied situation. 

Criiics were puzzled as to the exact rcfeience Browning had 
in mind in this poem and in The Bishop Orders his Tomb, 
John D. Rea traced these two poems to Vespasio Gonzaga, 
Duke of Sabbioneta. He was a patron of the artists and 
\iad three wives. He suspected the first of infidelity. She 
disappeared all too sudden and the Duke said that “she died 

of apoplexy.without being able to speak a word.” In 

I his last illness he dictated his will to his daughter, and therein 
he asked her to lay out 1,500 scudi for a magnificent tomb, and 
2 5o0 scudi for embellishing the church in which he was to lie. 
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The difficulties in this view are too many. Browning 
explicitly assigns the Duke to Ferrara. Lotus S. Friedlander 
argued that the Duke referred to is Duke Alfonso TT of Ferrara. 

But Lionel Stevenson argues that “Browning’s duke is a 
composite of several members of the E-te family, including 
both Duke Alfonso and his father, Ercole II”, and possibly 
Duke Nicholas III. Ercole's brother was Cardinal Ippolito 
d’ Este the younger, and he is the Bishop of the other poem. 

Fra Pandolf Claus of Insbruck are imaginary artists. The 
duke seeks to impress on the envoy and on his master that his 
wife has to exhibit a certain specific kind of behaviour. He 
would not tolerate any rivals for the smiles of his next wife. 

As Neptune tamed a horse, he tamed and killed his last wife. 

The new wife must concentrate all her attention and life on 

himself alone. 

It is possible that in this poem Biowning is seeking to rectify 
Shakespeare’s romantic portrayal of Leontes in The Winter^s 
Tale. The smiles are common in both ; and the play has the 
“statue scene” in the last Act, the statue made “by that rare ^ 
Italian master, Julio Romano. Bi owning reverses the roles of ^ 
the widower and the envoy. 

The Duke and the Duchess are delineated in a masterly 
fashion. Into these portraits have gone a remarkable insight, 
a keenness of portraiture, brevity and selection. It is the duke’s 
nature that kills her. The Duke has jealousy and no love. 

He has self-love and the tlranny of possession. He is vain of 
“a nine hundred years old name”. 

Young suggests that “these pathetic stifled figures, the Last 
Duchess, and the Duchess of the Flight, owe something of their 
existence to the durance of Elizabeth Barrett in Wimpole 
Street.” But this is farfetched. 

NOTES -fc 

3. Fra Pandolf —an imaginary artist. 

6. By design—deliberately. 

8. Earnest—ardent, zealous. 

14-15. The spot of joy is a dimple in the cheeks. 
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16. Mantle— woman’s loose sleeveless cloak. Laps— 
coils, folds, wraps. 

19. Half-flush —half-suffused with warm colour ; half- 
inflamed with passion and pride. 

24. Everywhere— not merely towards her husband. 

27. Officious—given to offering unwanted service. 

33. By marrying her he made her a member of a family 
which has a genealogy of at least 900 years. It is a very 
ancient noble family. 

45. This kind of behaviour continued and the Duke gave 
commands that she should be put to death ‘ I gave 
commands” expresses with the greatest economy a wealth of 
suggested meaning. Browning is a master of precision and 
suggestion 

47. Having very casually disposed off the whole matter of 
his first wife’s death, the Duke proceeds quickly to the next 
topic in a business-like fashion. 

49. Munificence —generous bounty. 

55. A rarity —the Duke is a connoisseur of art. He loves 
to possess wonderful works of ait. He prefers the work of 
collection and possession, not of aesthetic appieciaiion. 

56. Claus of Insbruck —an imaginary artist. 

14. Evelyn Hope 

This was first included in Men and Women (1855) and later 
in Lyrics (1863) and in Dramatic Lyrics (1868). 

A man loved a young girl, unknown to her. She died 
even before she could know and appreciate his love. She was 
sixteen and he was thrice as old. She lay in the beauty of 
(kath. He contemplates and asks whether the great difference 
ift age deprives them of the possibility of love. He answers 
himself that ‘‘God creates the love to reward the love”. So he 
will claim her, through love, through all the lives and the 
worlds yet to come. Nothing will satisfy him without Evelyn 
Hope, He can and will wait, for he will become worthy of 
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her love in the worlds to come. Nothing that is good is ever 
lost and love is not evanescent. 

This is “Browning’s sweetest, simplest and mo>i pathetic 
piece.” It gives expression to one of his major convictions. 
The lovers do not talk love, for Browning disliked the frank 
expression of love. 

NOTES 

4. Geranium-flower—flower of a wild herbaceous plant. 

8. Hinge’s chink—hinge is the movable joint by which 
the door is hung on the side post. ‘Chink’ is the long narrow 
opening, a slit, a peep-hole. 

10. She never knew anything about him. She lived with¬ 
out knowing his love. 

14. Astir—in excitement, in motion. 

15. God called her away from life all of a sudden. He 
could not know that she is going to die. 

19. Horoscope—nativity. 

19-20. The stars or planets at the time of her birth were 
placed so vs'cll that gave her energy and a refreshing influence 
of youth. 

27. This is one of the famous convictions of the poet. God 
creates love ; and if one loves trulv and in purity, his reward is 
love. God will reward him with His love. 

30. Traverse—pass through. 

32. Taking you—having your love. 

37. Again Browning refers to the yellow or golden 
Divine—guess, understand. 

40. New life—the new life of love after death. 

44. Ransacked —looted, plundered. 

48. Issue —result, consequence. 

54. Cold hand —lifeless hand. 


hair. 
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15. . Confessions 


This poem was included in Dramatis Personae (1864\ 

A man is on his death-bed. A clergyman enquires whether 
the world has not appeared to him to be 'a vale i f tears*. 1 he 

man rejects it. As he looks at the medicine boiiUs, he sees in 

nis imagination the lane where a giil he loved lived. In hme 

ihe stood watching fur him at the Ether bottle. Then he cries 
in ecstasy— 


How sad and bad and mad it was— 
But then how it was sweet ! 


The unrepentant recollections of the dying man provide a ui iiv 
to the poem. ^ ^ 


NOTES 


1. He—the priest to whom he must make a confession 
before he dies. Buzzing—making an annoying sound. 

3. The priests speak of the world, a vale of tears as 
valley where we have only suffeiing. 1 he poets like Keats and 
the Idealists among philo^ophers have taken the world as “ 
vale of soul-making”. The dying man of Browning belontrMn 

the second group. ° 

6. Physic—medicine. 

10. Descry—catch sight of 

17. Stopper—plug for closing bottle. 

19. It is not proper for the dying n an to speak ofsensuon. 

love. He IS expected to think of divine love only. ® 

22. Dodge—move to and fro, play fast and loose. 

25. Lounger—idler. 


28. To Oes—to form themselves 
letter O. 


into the shape of the 


30. Attic—room in the highest storey of the house 

35. Their meeting was pathetic. It was improper It 
was an exam^e of madness on his part. But it was a plS„i 

experience. He is not sorry for it. Rather he cherish n 
experience as sacred even on his death-bed. *^»nes the 
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16. Youth and Art 

This was included in the Dramatis Personae (1864). 

Two young persons missed the chance of declaring their 
love to one another, and so they lost it for ever. The poet 
meditates on what might have taken place if they had not 
missed the chance. 

The two lived in the same street of Rome. The man was 
a sculptor. He dreamt of demolishing Gibson and putting up 
Smith. The woman was a musician “who hoped to trill 
bitterness into the Cup of Gi isi, and make her envious of Kate 
Brown.” The two earned very little and they were poor. 
They watched each other. She yearned to be introduced to 
him and tried her best to attract him. He made no advances. 
In course of time she married a rich old man. But the soul 
of either is not complete. Neither achieved the sole good. 
Their lives are patchy “They have not sighed, starved, 
feasted, despaired, and been happy.” They missed a good 
chance and “eternity cannot make good the loss”. 

Love is the sole good of life, according to Browning, and 
ths two lives were spoiled for lack of love. The woman 
subordinates love to her art and to her worldly advantage. 
The man was prudent and therefore cold. The woman feels 
that its fullest and freest sense their lives as artists have remain¬ 
ed incomplete. This is a regretful reminiscence of the lovers 
about their good old Bohemian days. There is an undertone 
of sly humour. 

The girl says to her old lover : 

“No harm 1 It was not my fault 

If you never turned your eye’s tail up 
As I shook upon E in alt, 

Or ran the chromatic scale up 

On this Chesterton comments : “This is a great deal more 
like the real chaff that passes between those whose hearts are 
full of new hope or of old memory than half the great poems 
of the world.” 
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NOTES 

2. We—the sculptor and the musician. 

3. You—the sculptor, 

6. Thumbed—handled. Thrust—stressed the parts of 
structure. Patted—stroke gently with the inner surface of 
fingers. 

8. Smith—an imaginary sculptor. Gibson—John Gibson 
(1790-1866) was the famous sculptor of Fipnur. He died 
at Rome, 

10. Chirped—made short sharp notes like a small bird. 
Cheeped—uttered shrill feeble notes of the young birds. 
Trilled—gave sounds with tremulous vibrations. Twittered 
—uttered a succession of light, tremulous sound. 

11. Kate Brown—an imaginary musician. On the 
boards—on the stage. 

12. Grisi—she was born in 1812 at Milan. She was the 
most distinguished musician of the time. She gave performan¬ 
ces in London in 1831. Embittered—made bitter. 

13. Warble —song in a gentle continuous trilling 

manner. ° 

18. Chipped—broke the edge, 

21. Lounged—idled, 

27. Blind—screen for window. 

28. Corset-lacing—woman’s closely fitting inner bodice 
stiffened with whale bone and fastened by lacing. 

30. Eye’s tail—the hindmost part of the eye. 

31. In alt—high note in octave above treble stave begin* 
ning with G ; in an exalted frame of mind. 

32. ^romatic scale—the musical scale having notes not 
included in diatonic scale ; proceeding by semitones, 

36, Bulrush—kinds of tall rush. Watercresses—creen- 

ing water-plants eaten as salad, ^ 

38, Pellet—small ball of paper. 
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41. Lynx —kinds of animal of the cat tribe with tufted 
ear-tips, short tail, spotted fur, and having keen sight. 

42. Rankles—festers. 

43. Minx—pert giii, Hirt. 

45. 1 ihink I gave yon up for ever. I could not be sure of 

your love and so T gave V' u up for lost. 

56. Clover—kind'- of tirtoil used for fodder. ‘Lives in 
clover' means lives in ease and luxuiy’. 

57. Prince —her i ich husband. 

5*-. Bals-pare—diess-balls. 

66. R. A. — Royal Academy ; Royal Artillery. 

62. Patchy and scrappy —in fiagments, in a state of 
imperfection. 


17. Life in a Love 

This appealed in Men and Women (1855), Lyrics (U63), and 
Dramatic Lvrzc^ (1868). 

A mail is saii lied to spend his cniiie life on the chance that 
the hrait of ihc ivomau he pinsues will top eluding him ^ome 
day. l liis h<!pe is mined and then a new hope arises with 
the ^ame mark. It matters little if he fails in his purpo^e. 
One cannot spend his hie bctlci than in a devotion to a single 
woithy ideal. 

The lady is deiermired to elude him. “She may baffle his 
puisuir, but lie will nevei de ist from it, though it absoibs his 
whole life.’’ In By the Fheside the poet paused over the moments 
ol suspended fate. Biowming is inttie.Nied not in the harmoni¬ 
ous soliuioTi of tho e inon.ents, but in the ‘ little less” of 
incomplete re pon e which might ’suspend the bieath” of the 
lover. 1 his provoked the delicate symbolism of the present 
lyric. It piesents the ‘vain puisuii ol the averted face, impetu¬ 
ous, resolute, glad,” 


NOIES 

6. Loth —unwilling to love me. 
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7. Eludes—escapes skilfully ai d cleverly. 

11. Failuie in this life is of no account. What is valuable 
is the effort or struggle undrt tak< n. One may fail in reansing 
his purpose. Real success comes after death. And when we 
live, ihe real success is to be found in our striving. 

18-20. The old hope is dashed to the ground. It is 
ruined. But a new hope arises with the same maik. t matters 

little if he fails in his purpose. One cannot spend ms me 

better than in a devotion to a single worthy ideal. 

the littleness of the incomplete response, and it su pend^ 

breath of the lover. Here is the “vain pursuit of the averleo 

face, impetuous, re olute, glad.” 

18. The Lost Mistress 

This ap])eared in Dramatic Rotnaticcs and (1B45), 

(1863), and (1863). ^ 

The man is in full control of himself. There is a calin 
suspension of an intense feeling. In a spirit ol saennee an 
humility he adopts a mood of a quiet resignation. e 
pretends not to feel the blow. The poet expres es itsupieme y 
well. The poet is “the strong-souled contender 

trials of life.” The words “Alls over then” sum up the hies 

current frozen, the sun sunk in the heart to rise no i e 

joy gone out of life. There is spring outside but his 
has no spring; “her voice will stay in his soul for ever, yet e 
may hold her hand ‘so very little longer’ than may a mere 

friend.'* 

This poem is the expies'^ion of farewell of a discar^d love. 
This love has accepted the conditions of (rieiuKhip. The tone 
is full of manly restraint and of patient sadness. 
remarks that this poem “is an exquisitely tender and pat etic 
farewell, but not the stifled cry of a man who has receive a 
cnishing blow. Not, easily, but yet without any ’'uinous 

convulsion, he makes that transition from love to ‘m^e trien 

ship’ which passionate men so hardly endure.” Heie is a 
rejected lover who ascends higher on the stepping-^^tones ot nis 
frustrated self. The poem is “a study of the Might-have-been 
of love”, as Stopfoid Brooke remarks. 
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NOTES 

1. All’s over* then—now that she has refused to love 
him, the lover puts on a stoical appearance Like a stoic he 
tries to control his feelings. So he tells her that all about 
his love is finished. This is a truth and it may not sound 
pleasant and sweet. 

5. Woolly—downy. 

7-8. The blossoming of a bud has an energy for Brow¬ 
ning. He calls it bursting since he sees power or energy in 
every new or fresh emergence of an entity. Likewise the red 
of his love transforms itself into the grey of wisdom. He slides 
into age and wisdom. 

11-12. He gives up. From now onwards she and he 
would be merely friends. As mere friends they preserve much 
that he will have to give up now 

14. Heart’s endeavour—great effort of the feelings and 
emotions. 


19. The Last 


Together 


This was included in Men and Women (1855), in Romances 
(1863), and in Dramatic Romances (1868). 

This is the noblest love lyric of Browning. It is unequalled 
for dramatic intensity, for its exhibition of his “tremendous 
concentration of his power in excluding the object world and 
its relations,” remarks Raleigh. It is a poem of unrequited 
love expressing the noblest resignation. The lover accepts 
fate, but he is not disloyal to the ideal. He has no despair. 

The woman may not like him, but he has no wounded 
pride. If she does not love him, he is not angry. If she does 
not estimate him high, he is not annoyed. He has an ideal 
which he cherishes and which he will cherish for ever. “This 
ideal shall be used to elevate and sublimate his desires, to 
expand his soul to the fruition of his boundless aspiration for 
human love, used till it transfigures the human in the man till 
it almost becomes Divine.” He blesses her and gives her the 
hope she gave. He wants only to preserve that memory and 
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her permission for a last ride with him. The permission was 
given, and the moment is unique. 

* Who knows but the world may end tonight ?” This line 
could not have been writ en by any other poet. The line 
captures “the force of the hour, ihe value of the quintessential 
moment as factors in the development of the soul.*’ Theie is 
a startling power in this magnificent line. 

The ride began and he will not put any questions. It is 
possible she may nave hated him. All struggle though only a 
few succeed. What is done is too little. There is much that is 
not yet realised. Why do we struggle ? What is the result ? 
What does it all mean ? Has the artist ever attained his end ? 
He has a comfort that there is the life after death.” It is 
better to have a bliss to die with dim-descried— 

Earth being so good, would heaven seem best ?” He 
would like to have this moment of riding made to endure 
through eternity. 

The poem offers a fine fusion of thought, emotion, and 
melody. Itislyiical and also dramaiicaHy objective. Evejy 
line is charged with passion. Ihe dramatic intensity is as 
striking as the lyrical fervour and meditative pathos This 
poem, says Symons, “is one of those love ptieins w'hich aic 
specially noble and unique, and is certainly the noblest and 
most truly unique of them all.” Evelyn’s lover may believe that 
“God ci'eaies the love to reward the love ’ ; and there she may 
“wake, and remember, and understand” The lover in this 
poem has no such conbX>lation. But theie is a “gloiy of 
failure” ; and Browning is never tired ol the theme. This 
“glory of failure” is set in relation to the glory of possession in 
this lyric. 

The spiritual exultation of the lover is enduring. 

NOTES 

2. My fate—his fate is that of a rejected and disappointed 
lover. 

3-4. All his love has come to nothing, and his life appears 
to be intended for failure. 
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8. The hope —the hope or promise of love. 

13. Demurs—raises scruples or objections. 

deep, unfathomable eyes appeared as if they 
would raise some objections born out of pride. These objec¬ 
tions seem to crop up ju t at the moment when her heart is 
about to go out m sympathy with him. Those eyes stared at 
bun t r a moment and in that very moment theie hung in the 
balance the question of his life and death. If she retused to 
have a last ride with him, that would be death to him. 

17. Replenished —filled. 

18. Was not vain—did not go in vain. 

21. Deified regarded as a God because he is in the 
highest ecstasy of love. 

22. The lover considers the possibility of the right being 
the last niglu ol the world. When he is in the height of 
ecstasy when he is having the snpierne moment of love, he 
longs for the inoment to become eternal. It can become 
eternal only if it were to be the last moment in time, 

24. Billowy bosomed —having a bosom that rises and 
moves and sweeps in the form of billows. 

25. Benedictions —blessings. 

28—29. The passion diaws into itself the heavy languor 
and fla^h of the cloud, the beauty of the sunset glow, the 
loveliness and refie^hiog calm of the moonrise, and the 
twinkling shine of the stars. 

31. In the ecstasy of love he feels as if the whole body is 

sii'pended and lost, as it the body too is transformed into a 
living soul. 

3 ). Long'cramped —confined in a narrow space for a 
long time. 

36. Fluttering —moving restlessly or in agitation. 

38. Awry —amiss, crooked, 

46. All men struggle and strive. It is not important as 
to who succeed . Succe s is not worth having because it reveals 
that the person has only a low aspiration. 
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48. The lands and ciiies seen appeared now to be divine. 
There is a spiritual flow everywhere. 

52-55. One should judge not the mass or quantity of work 
done. He m\ist judge an action in the light of the goal aimed 
at. What is achieved is little or insignificant becau e all earthly 
achievement implies a low aspiration. That which is not 
realised is immense, it is almo t infinite. In the past he was 
hopeful of reali ing his love But in the present there is an 
eternal moment for the lover. 

56. Paired—joined. 

57. Dared —ventured. 

59. Fleshly screen—the body that hides the soul. 

62. *‘So little is the world concerned with the memory of 
those who have reached high rank in the state, that a single 
line will sum tip all it cates to record about them” [Y). 

64. Atones—makes amends. 

65. Abbey—building occupied by monks or nuns under an 
abbot or abbess. 

67-77. The lover turns to the listener, the poet. He 
compares his experience with that of the poet. The biains of 
the poet seek to express the ideas and emotions in ih>me8, in 
metrical forms The poet can only say what the loveisftU. 
He thinks that the beatiiiful things aie the best and expresses 
them in verse. This is very m"ch indeed. B\it does the poet 
ever think what the best thing is for men. The p et is sick 
and prematurely old. and even then thiC'. he approach even to 
a slight extent what he takes to be sublime ? The lovers have 
never compo-ed verse and yet (hey are nearer the sublime than 
the poet. Riding with the lady he loves is the greatest joy to 
the lover. 

79. Her slave —the sculptor is the slave of his art. 
Venus—the Greek goddess of love and many great sculptors 
have carved her. 

81. Fords the burn—crosses the little stream. 

82. Repine—fret, be discontented. 

86. Strains—notes of music. 
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90, Sublimate—refine^ purify, idealise. 

92-93. One may have all success on the earth. But after 
that there is still something greater to be attained in the future. 
Browning thus always eagerly examines and analyses that 
which appears to be success. Attainment here on earth puts 
an end to noble desire and striving. 

96. Descry—succeed in discerning. 

97. Quest—search. 

108. This is the longing of all the lovers of Browning, 
The moment must become eteinal. 

20. The Guardian-Angel 

This was included in Men and Women (1855) and in 
Lyrics (1863). 

Fano is an Italian city on the shoic^ of the Adriatic. Theret 
are valuable pictures in the cathedrals and churches of Fano. 
The poem refers to a picture in the church of St. Augustine. 

It was by Guercino who was called thus because of his squinting. 
His name was Giovanni Francesco Barbien, who was born at 
Cento in 1 >90. He <lid M’6 large altar-pieces for the churches, 
and 44 other picture^. His A’ Angelo Custode shows an angel 
with outstretched wings protecting a little child. Its left arm 
‘‘embraces the infant” and its “right hand encloses the hands 
of the child clasped in prayer.” In the first sketch of the 
pictuie, the angel points to heaven with his left hand, and with 
his 1 ight he enfolds the hands of the child. Browning was 
deeply moved by the painting and he prayed to Guercino’s 
angel “to protect and direct him when he had done with the 
child.” 

Biowning soon recognises his own wife as his guardian-angel. 

He went thrice to see the painting with her. The sixth stanza ^ 
refers loAHicd Dommett who was then in New’Zealand, by 
the river Wairoa. Browning emphasises the consolatory 
doctrine of the sciipluie and the church regarding the angels, 
and also the elevating influence of religious art. The figure 
of the Bird of God is taken from Dante^s Purgatorio, canto 4. 
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Brow .ing relate? to the absent friend called Waring else¬ 
where. He is Alfred Dommett. He relates how he saw the 
picture in the company of his own “angel**; and he tells us 
how it occurred to him to develop into a poem one of the ideas 
that the picture had ‘‘struck out.’* 

Browning’s preoccupation was partly with the point of view 
of particular artists. This poem was written under the spell 
of his wife, and yet his preoccupation asserts itself. Abruptly 
he moves into the world of the studio and tells us that he 
wrote for the sake of ‘dear Guercino’s fame’ because he “did 
not work thus earnestly at all times, and has endured some 
wrong.” 

The thought with which he began resolves itself into a 
feeling, into the yearning for guidance and protection. The 
poet imaginatively places himself in (he situation of the praying 
child. The wings of the angel cover his head. The angel’s 
hands press back the excess of tho\ight ; and his eyes now rest 
on the ‘graciotis fare”, not on the opening sky. The healing 
touch of the angel on his eyes would make ihewoild appear 
pure and lovely. 


NOTES 

2. For me—to protect me. 

6. Flight—flight to heaven. Another child —the poet, 

7. Retrieve—recover. 

13. For me—for my sake. 

Ift. Dante in his Pu'gntorio. 4. 129, speaks of “the bird of 
God who at the portal sits.” The angel is the bird of God. 

20. Tether—bind. 

25-26. There is too much thinking going on in the brain. 
This makes the brain expand. The angel should press the 
brain and restore it to its normal shape and size, 

31. Bared —uncovered, revealed. 

33-34, One of the cardinal doctrines of Browning’s 
thought and outlook is expressed here. God created the world 
and therefore the world is beautiful. If we know that the 
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world is beautiful because it is created by God, then we have 
the emotion of love. Love itself is otir duty. To love is to 
discharge duty. Thus Love is at the basis of all moial life. 

As Shelley said, “the great secret of morals is love.” 

37. Alfred—Alfred Dommett was the poets Iriend. He 
left for New Zealand, became a Prime Minister theie, and later 
returned to England. 

42. Fano—a small coastal town near Ancona. 

45. My angel—Browning’s wife. 

48. Dower—gift, 

54. Old friend—Alfred Domett. 

55. Wairoa—a river in the northern island of New 
Zealand. 

21. By the Fire-side 

This was included iu Afeti aufi Women {18551. 

A learned person in middle age is addressing his wife. He 
imagines his old age and visualises how it will be lived. He 
will go ahead with his studies. S ill his sou! can find its way 
back to his youth and to Italy In his imagination he will 
reconstruct the • ceiie of his love and a ri iage, of his love and 
of the woman who blessed him with her love. In ineinoiy he 
will be on the moumain path. He will conjuie up the Alpine 
scene near “the ruined chapel m the gorge, the poor little 
bnihling wliere on feast-t'avs the pi iest come.-* to minister to 
the few folk wlio live on the mnuntain-'-ide.” The fi esco over 
the porch, its date the bird that sings there, the stray sheep, 
the midges and the lichens will he present bccau'C it was there 
that one heart was fu ed widi another and the two souls 
became one. The young and the middle-aged do not want to 
think of old age But the .speaker has no Mich fear since he 
has a sonl-compaiiion, ‘With the memory of this moment 
irrevocable union he can face the bounds of life undaunted. 
This hapi»iness was brought about by ‘ the moment one and 
infinite.” The two lives have now become one. “The world 
is made for each of us.” Everything ba- tended to a moment s 
product, and his life is complete. ; Natu.e won her best trom 
him in fitting him to love his wife ’ 
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The incidents are partly imaginary. But the poem is 
Browning’s c- nfession of love for his wile. It traces the 
influence of that one moment on his own spiritual development. 

This lyric renders to peril ction the luminous inner world of 
repturous love. Si ch a world is seli-contained, self si.bsisient, 
and all-inclusi\e. The outer and tlie inner worlds aie merged, 
and the o -.lei world is subordinated even. The landscape 
breathes a hushed awe of e>:peciaiion” and “a mystic tender¬ 
ness.” Stanzas 38, 47 and 48 are reinaikable and sigiuHcant. 
The poem also gives us (Stanza 23) the Italian home-life of 
the Biowningx Still “the finished completeness of the pei feet 
union” is not emphasised became the poet is iniereated in 
probing the problmiatic. and the incomplete. Hence he 
dwells more on the moments of su pense, and studies the 
moment ol the undecided or imfullilicd promise. Heieford 
observes : ‘‘fioiu the fiieside the poet wanders in though from 
that highest height of love which he has won to tlie mystic 
hour before he won it. when the elements out ot which his fate 
was to be resolved still hung apart, awaiting die magical 
touch, which might never be given.” Thcae moments of 
suspended fate arc expressed in stanzas 39 and 47. Tlie 
“incomplete respome” provides “an inexhaiis ible impiiation.” 

“My perfect wife, my l.eonoi ”—This is a reference to the 
devoted courageous wife in Beethoven’s opera Fidelio. 

“The theme of the poem”, says John Bryson, ‘ is the 
dawning and fulnln.eni ot a love which is to become stronger 
with time and to ripen into an enduring and fruitful compa¬ 
nionship. It is a poem of complete happiness and thankfulness 
for the gift that has been gianicd.” In the love poems 
Browning’s problem is to show that the transit from one mind 
to another is possible and necessary. The tailure ol such a 
transit eiects bairiers. In the piesent poem the lovers And the 
clue to this transit system, and hence “the collapse of the 
ban icr-walls is told with triumph, and the spell ot the forests 
is invoked to explain it.” 

There is an intensity of recollection. Yet the poets digresses 
into an argument about what might have been if she had not 
been what bhe was. This covers nearly eight stanzas befoiehe 
takes up the eternal moii ent. 
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The lync has too many motives. Recollection proceeds 
tenderly through meditation. The past is brooded upon as it 
was and as it might have been. The poem is unique in that it 
treats married love in a truly poetical fashion. “Quiet thought, 
profound feeling and sweet memory soften the aspect of the 
room, the image of his wife, and all the thoughts, emotions 
and scenery desciibed. It is a finished piece of art.’’ 

The poet declares that their mutual love overcame the ^ 
crisis in the life of the soul, a crisis to which all experience 
tends. He gives voice to the subtler realities of life and love, 
and the picture, que impression is subtle and dramatic. The 
sentiment expressed is genuine and hence the allusion to the 
perfect wife. 

But the scene of the courtship of Browning was No. 50, 
Wimpole Street, London. The scenery of the poem, however, 
takes us to the Chestnut Woods in Tuscany, and to the Alps 
about the Lakes in Lombardy. 

NOTES 

3. The pleasant colour or form of the soul is to be found - 
in the striving after the perfection of love. The pleasant colour 
is associated with the spring and youth, while old age is the 
autumn of life. 

5. Life’s November—is the beginning of winter, 

7. As beseemeth age—as is proper for old age. 

10. Poetry is meant for youth. In age one needs prose, 
mostly religious or philosophical, 

11. The young ones are the children. 

12. Browning was greatly interested in Greek literature. 

In 1871 he gave Balaustion's Adventure and a transcript of 
Euripide’s Alcestis. This was followed by Aristophanes* Apology 
and Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 

14. Hazels—bush having reddish-brown fruits. Creek— 
inlet on sea-coast, short arm of river. 

15. Mainmast—principal mast. 
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16. At it —at Greek studies. 

18. Branch-work —further studies. 

19, Vista —mental prospect. 

23. To these —to these impressions and memories. 

24. We slope—we proceed silently in memory. The Ve* 
are the poet and his wife. 

28. Woman-country —Italy ; the land of love romance 
and art. Italy is one of the countries having the Romans 
languages. 

29. Male-lands —the countries speaking a rough language 
belonging to the Teutonic family. 

32, Gorge —narrow opening between hills having usually 
a stream. 

3-i. Forge —furnace or hearth for melting or refining 
metal. 

35. The tower or mill or forge try to break the solitude 
of the Alpine scene. But they fail in their effort. 

39. Slim—slender. 

40. Ravage —devastation. 

42. Marge— margin, edge. 

43-45. These are the fine lines. They reproduce the 
physical sensations involving strain and effort. The back¬ 
ground is cleft and the outline is jagged and distinct. The 
silver spearheads are the Alpine peaks, and they look like 
arrows and arrow-like horses. In its supreme height the 
Alp mountain clad in snow appears to meet the heavens. 
The heavens are pure and the snow on the mountains is white 
and equally pure. The silver spearheads are charging upwards 
sharply. All this is taking place in the glow of the evening. 

48. Boulder-stones —large erratic block of weather-worn 
stone. Lichens —kinds of cellular cryptogamic plants growing 
on and colouring rocks, tree-trunks and the like. 

49-50. Here again we have an example of Browning’s love 

of energy and power. Ferns —vascular cryptogams with 
feathery fronds. ^ 
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57, Bi owning s love of bright colour appears here. 

58. Boss- pi otnberance ; round meial knob or stud on 
the centre of a .shield. 

61. Undivulged —not blossomed yet. 

63 Coral haid calcareous substance secreted by many 
tribes oi marine polyps lor support and habitation. Nipple— 
small lounded elevation on inoumain. f' 

64. Freaked—streaked capriciously. Fawn-coloured — 
light yeIIo\vi:h brown. Flaky —\\hite-lead colour. 

65. Toadstools-—kinds of uiubiella-sbapcd fiingu.*;, 

66. Ridge—line of junction in which two sloping surfaces 
meet 

70. Midge—kii.ds of gnat-like insect. 

73. Hemp-stalks—stalks ol the heibaceous plant. Dyke- 
natural waieicoiuse, embankiuent. 

74. Fret —eat into. 

77. Festa-day—festival day. 

79. Precinct—an enclosed place of worship. 

83. Grange—country-house with farm-buildings attached ; 
bain. 

84. Wattled—having interlaced rods and twigs as mate¬ 
rial offences walls, or roofs. Cote—cottage. 

85. Gear—equipment. Juts —projections, 

86. It has a claim to be treated as an artistic place. 

88. Wont—habit practice, 

89. Tt is the picture of John the Baptist. Browning has 
also a poem on John the Baptist. 

92. Pent-house—sloping roof as a subsidiary structure 
attached to the wall of the main building. 

95. Five, six, nine—the p.Tiniing is dated 1569. 

101. Leonor -I.eonot is the heroine of Beethoven’s opera 
Fidelia. Here she is Elizabeth Baricit. 

105. The path which old men dislike is the path leading 
to death. 
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106-110. This is a difRcult stanza. The meaning is not 
clear. The grey-heads are the old persons. They hate the 
path which covers the period from old age to death. This 
death is called the ‘crag’s sheer edge.’ In youth one finds life 
‘flowery all the way.’ "When one gets into old age he faces the 
moment when youth falls into the gulf of time spent. An 
inch farther on, there is death for old age. This death is just 
beyond ‘'life’s safe hem ” Now life is an ascent over a steep 
hill and the moment we reach the peak, it is over. Then the 
sheer edge of the hill is the moment of death. But we read in 
the second line that youth stops ‘there.’ This ‘there’ must 
refer to the ‘edge*. Then it is meaningless because youth does 
not stop as youth but develops into old age. Possibly Brow¬ 
ning wanted to say that some persons die in their youth when 
Hie is ‘flowery’. Then do not the old men also die ? We are 
told ‘not they’and this is absurd. It may be that‘they’are 
the young who do not reach the sheer edge. But age ihieatens 
to encroach upon youth, and they despise it or treat it with 
disregard. In spite of this we find that youth passes into old 
age, and in this process the period or quality of youth falls 
into the gulf. Youth becomes a matter of memory. When 
youth disappears we are not merely an inch away from the 
hem or border of life. The thought of the poem is complex 
and hence the difficulty. 

111. So far the poet was beating about the bush. He 
wanted to speak of their love-making and of their marriage. 
The moment of decision was dramatic and he will speak of 
it now. 

113-115. This is the usual attitude of Mrs. Browning and 
here we have the most living portrait of that fragile woman. 
She was a great intellectual and so had the great brow. The 
hand is as small as the spirit which Browning elsewhere calls a 
spark and a germ. 

116-120. “Their communion of thought is so intimate 
that it easily penetrates the flesh and has no need of spoken 
words” (Y). If he thinks deeply, there is her answer coming 
promptly, and the answer agrees with his thought. They think 
alike. It is a communion of the hearts. The soul pierces 
through the body and penetrates into the other soul. Then 
there is the usual expected response. 
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121-122. If I tread.back—If I review the past as the " 

basis of my recollections. 

123-125. He never dreamt that he would succeed in his 
love. But his love led him to a blessed life of man iage and 
the two have advanced into old age. When he compares the 
pieseut period with his youth, that period of youth seems to ^ 
be like a wa>lel and because it was a period oi doubt and 
anxiety, not one of fulfilment. Hence he thinks of the moment 
of decision in love with full pride, the pride of success and of 
satisfaction. 

128. Sucked—drawn, inbibed. 

129. Stream—stream of life or of consciousness. 

131-135. The two souls charged with love have merged 
their separate identities. They have become one soul oriiy* 

This . ne soul has understood the great Word. It is said in 
St.John’s Gospel that “in the beginning was the Word and 
the Word was God.” This Word, says the poet, is Love. The 
one soul of the lover understands Love which is creative. The 
moment of Love breaks up the earth and transcends it because 
the experience of love is beyond time and space. Ihen Heaven 
expands with the addition oi one more instance of consummated 
love. Love belongs to Heaven, and the dwelling of love is a 
palace or a city which is not constructed out of manual labour. 

It is created by love The speaker likes to know how the 
change in their lives strikes her now. 

136. Prompt-instigate, inspire. 

140. The new depths of Gods are now become visible in 
and through the mystic union of love. 

142-143. They came together in the beginning without 
any idea of the spiritual union. They had in mind only the 
idea of a human or sensuous and domestic happiness. 

144. To satisfy the normal sensuous longings and desires. ^ 

146. The first—the first moment. 

148. Forget—forget what happened when we decided to 
marry. 

155, Streaks and rings—on the breast of the hawk which 
is exposed. 
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163. He questioned about or replied to problems not 
connected with love. 

164-165. His heart was agitated with great intensity oflove 
and he wanted to speak really. Real speaking conies from 
the heart and here it refers to speaking of love. He longed to 

speak of love. But the emotion of love was so inten-e That h 

feeHngs 

166-170. Unable to speak of love in a plain and direct 
manner, they speak of indifferent subjects. 

171. Settle—bench. 

172, Grated square—square frame of metal bars, 

building approach to the entrance of the 


178. The date was 1569 as given in stanza 19. 

wait—the crucial moment has come, 
speak of the moment now. 


He must 


181-185. They have to speak of their love for each other 
Ihe moment has come, and the moment is tense with suspense.' 
It IS a dramatic moment. One does not know v\hat the other’s 
answer would be. For fear of having to hear an unwelco4 

answer, each would like to see that that particular inoment^f 

suspense and excitement is made eternal. Living in that 

moment is an intense experience. It is a moment, on! mLenV 

but appears to be endless. The water is flowing by The 

western sky is tender, it is not very bright. The evLing is 

grown grey. There is only one star and it looks like ?he 
green or olivine gem of varied kinds. 

186-190. There were only the two lovers. There was no 
third person. Each knew the other well and yet each was 
holding on to itself They had had the expeiienJof beautTful 
sounds, sights, lights and shades of nature. These forms of 
nature organised themselves into a magic spell. By u.e tune 
the spell formed itself, m the heart and soul there grew the 

'"’“N®'. '• f°“® felt yearnings began to stir 

Acre. Nature reinforces destiny for this moment^” Since 

Nature is said to be “aware” with its joys and crimes, and 
scenes* 
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191-195. A little more of anxiety regarding the reply is 
not a mere addition to anxiety She might reject his proposal. 
The anxiety is many times more. If this anxiety is a little 
less, then they would be away in the transcendental worlds of 
love and bliss. Just one s(jund indicating ‘yes* to his proposal 
will give life and soul to his contentment and take it to a state 
of bliss. Otherwise a whispering inaudible reply can suspend 4 
all the best of his physical activities and paralyse him ; and he 
will carry this physical and spiritual paralysis throughout his 
life, if the reply is not assuring enough. 

198. Guard—protecting appearance of a friend only. 

200, They might have been lovers if only she accepted his 
hand. Now they would be content to live as friends only. 


202. Its best—the supreme moment of suspense when the 
negative reply is not yet given. 


205. 
of hope. 

207. 

friend. 


As the poets say he will cling fast to the last chance 
If she wins him as a lover, she will lose him as a 



208. Myriad—infinite number. 

210. He fears to touch the last leaf because if it falls down, 
then he loses everything. 

215. Forestall—anticipate and thereby bafl3e. 

226. This—the despair. 

227. At a word—with the word of love. 

228-230. If you Join two objects there will be a mark 
indicating the place where they are joined. If two lives are 
joined there will be a scar, a mark. Each life is one ; and to 
relate two we need a third term called relation. The two 
objects exist, but the third term ‘relation* does not exist as an 
independent existent. The relation has only a mental existence. 
Thus it is the third which brings the two together, but itself it 
is shadowy. When one person is near another, they are at a 
distance from each other. The lovers do not want tmity but 
identity. 
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231-235. Just a moment after that eternal moment. 
Nature did the thing. Nature functioned as a supreme 

mystic agent and brought about the identity of the lovers. 
The unseen hands were those of nature. These hands were 
hovering round them that night. Then the bamer divi^ng 
them and splitting them into two persons was broken. 1 he 
obstacle existing between one life and another was removed. 
Then the two lives merged into one. Outwardly they appear 
to have two physical bodies. But in actuality they have only 

one life and one soul. 


237 The powers of nature were at play. They were 
active 

240 The powers of nature are not intimately involved in 
human life. If they brought the two lovers together, it was 
becau-e they were at play. Now they went back to their 


normal process. 

251. Hour’s feat—adventure of the moment. 

261. The earth has gained by one more true love who has 

achieved his highest goal in love. 

264. Autumu— old age. 


22. One Word More 


This poem was originally appended to Men and Women 
(1855), and it is addressed to Elizabeth Barrett Browning. It 
was a dedication to his wife. The volume itself was a return 
offering to her Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

He expresses his love for his '^moon of poets”, his wife. It 
was his marriage that quickened and deepened his interest in 
human beings. The Brownings were influenced by each other. 
In this poem ‘he explains why he has desired to give ^mething 
of his best, some gift which is not a gift to the world, but to the 
woman he loves.” Every person has a soul ‘to face the world 
with” and the other “to show a woman when he loves her. 
This desire activated him in offering the volume to her. 
Raphael poured his soul in poetry for the woman he loved. 
Browning and his wife would rather read those hundred sonnets 
than look at his Madonnas. Still no one will read that 
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yohime. It was treasured by Guido Reni. and like all treasures 
It di appeared. Dante wanted to paint an angel for Beatrice. 
Ihe poef would prefer to study that angel to reading again 
the; but the picture too is gone. Every artist at least 
once in his life loves to express himself in a natural language. 
1 hus the painter wrote poems, and the poet drew a picture. 
One thus wi^hes ‘"to be the man and leave the artist.” 

When the rnan appears in his professional capacity he is 
subjected to criticism which is unsympathetic. Then his real 
self does not appear. But he seeks to present himself before the 
woman he loves, he knows that he is not working for a critic, 
and that he is not an actor. Moses saved the Israelites but he 
had sneering as his reward. If he had a woman he loved, he 

would have behaved then like a “camel giving up its store of 
water with its life.” 


The poet will not paint, will not carve, and will not sing. 
He would compose only a pc^ein and ask her to take the lines. 

Here he whispers a song of love to the ears of his wife a’one. 
He will not speak to her dramatically as he did in the other 
poems of this volume. But he will speak in his own person, 
bhe knows him as a poet and as a lover. But he has for his 

love a side the world has never seen.” There are the “silent 
silver lights and darks undreamed of.” 


The poet speaks to her without the disguise he put on in his 
Men and Women. He expre^ses naturally and spontaneously 
the warmth of a personal emotion. A profound feeling is 
exi)resscd through a good deal of histoiical allusion and 
imagery derived from history and nature alike. As young 
observes The fragrant tucinuiy of these ‘far-renowned brides 
of ancient song’ mingles with the incense of the poet’s worship, 
w'ul -t he invokes the my^lei ious light of that unseen face of the 
moon to grace the ‘eciet ceieniony.” 


NOTES 

1. Browning is referring to the two volumes entitled Men 
and IKowfrt, published in 1355. There he presented fifty men 

and women, in the fifty poems. 


Notes s one word more 
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3. Take them—the present poem is a dedication of the 
Volume to Elizabeth Barrett. He is dedicating the book and 
also himself to her. 

5. But for three or four sonnets available today, there is no 
evidence to show that Rapharl composed a hundred sonnets. 
Even the‘^e are very mediocre ones. 

7. Dinted—marked by force. 

9. But one—the volume of sonnets was meant only for 
his beloved, not for the public. 

12. Lady of the sonnets—Margheriia (La Forna^'ina), 
the daughter of a baker. In his most tainous pictuies there is 
her likeness. 

16-17. The world would call it the cheek of the painter 
Raphael. But for Margheiita it was the cheek of the lover 
Raphael. Her love transformed the painter into a poet. 

20. List—listen. 

21. Madonnas—Raphael’s famous Madonnas include del 
Baldacohino. deile Gandelabic, del Gaixlellino. della Famiglia 
Alva, di Foligno. de Giglio, del Passeggio, dell’ Pesce, della 
Seggiola, di San Sisto. 

22. The madonna di San Si to is one of ibe greatest. It is 
in the Dresden gallery. It re>enibles the madonna di Foligno. 
“The madonna di Foligno was dedicated by Sigi-imiind Corti, 
of Foligno, private recictary to Pope Jnlins II. ’ He attributed 
hi'' escape to the protection given by the Virgin, and the pain¬ 
ting was made in 1511. It is in the Vatican. 

23. Browning told Rolfe—‘ the mad nna at Florence is 
that called dd Grandma, which represents her ‘as appearing to 
a voiaiy in a vision'—so sav the describers ; it is in the earlier 
manner, and very beautiful.*’ It was painted in 1506. 

24. Browning remarked—“I think I meant La Belle 
Jardiniere —but am not sure—from the picture in the l.onvre.” 
In this picture we find the Mother, the Child, and St. John. 
It was painted in 1503. 

27. Guido Reni.guarded—^Gnido Reni (1575-1642) 

was a painter having a school at Bologna lor twenty years. 
But Raphael never gave him a volume of sonnets. Browning 
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is wrong. The volume appears to be one having a hundred 
designs by Raphael. Reni left it to Signorini. 

32-4’ Tt i' Tt the end of Vita .Youva that Dante says he 
begaii diauing an angel on the fiist anniversary of Beatrice’s 
death. Browning is wrong in saying that he painted to please 
Beatrice. Browning states “that the pen with which Dante 
drew the angel was perhaps corroded by the hot ink in which 
it had previously been dipped for the purpose of denouncing a 
wretch, in his Inferno.'* This figure about the ink is Browning’s 
own invention. Dante is said to have ‘his left hand i’ the hair 
o the wicked.’ 1 his is a reference to Inferno, 32. There Dante 
meets the traitor Bocca degli Abati. He “clutches and tears at 
Bocca s hair to compel him to name him-ielf, which Bocca 
woxild much rather not do.” Browning speaks of Bocca as if 
he were living. But actually Bocca died earlier. In canto 33 
Dante meets another traitor Frate Alberigo who was then alive. 
When we are told of “the wretch going festering through 
Florence,” Browning again commits the mistake of confounding 
Bocca with the living traitors Bianca d’ Oria, a Genoese, is 
damned but not dead. 

33. Beatrice—the daughter of Folco Portinari. Dante 
fell in love with her at the age of nine. 

35. Corroded—worn away, decayed. 

37 Dante meets Bocca degli Abati and in Inferno, 32 ' 97, 
we read, 

Then seizing on his hinder scalp I cried : 

Name thee, or not a hair shall tarry here. 

38. Stigma—stain on one’s name. 

39. Parchment—skin prepared for writing or painting. 

40. Rankle—fester, continue to be painful. 

41. Festering—continue to be painful or bitter. 

45. Inferno—the first of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Inferno 
means ‘hell’. 

51. Tenderness—tender love. 

57. Bice—Beatrice. 

60. For one—for his beloved. 


NOTES : ONE WORD MORE 
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63-64. The artist may be very well skilled in one art, and 
not skilled in another. But he uses the other in which he is 
not SO well skilled because in such an art he can express directly 
and spontaneously. He will not employ the art which became 
his own. 

71. So to be—in order he can be. 

73. The ariist is recognised to do certain things in his art. 
But what he docs in that art is generally underrated and looked 
down upon by the public. Morever the vision of the artist is 
too great, complex and profound ; and it cannot be embodied 
adequately in any finite form. 

77. Proves.minute—that he is a mortal being and 

that he is weak in temper like Moses. 

78. Desecrates—outrages, makes profane. 

85. Mar—spoil. 

86. Savours—tastes. 

88. 0’er*importuned brows—brows that carry the 
weight of the memories. The memories record the way people 
looked at his efforts. 

91. Phalanzed—drawn up in close order. 

95. The reference is to Exodus, 16*3. The flesh»pots 
imply high living. The drought is famine. 

96. The crowd always wants to see a man in the full 
pageantry of his profession. 

97. The reference is to ExoduSt 24 * 29, 30. 

98. Fiat—decree, order. 

101. Jethro—the father-in-law of Moses, according to 
Exodus y 3*1. 

1^ 2. The reference is to Numbers, 12*1. 

112. Attainment—proBciency in the art of poetry. 

117-118. He has only the resources of poetry. He cannot 
work in any other art to express his personal feelings. The 
volume has dramatic lyrics. Now he will attempt another 
aspect of poetry. Instead of speaking dranr*atically, he will 
speak in his own person. Then the light and shade of his 
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feeling will be touched so delicately and finely thatihe meaning 
of love must possess his personal expression. 

121. Fresco—painting in water-colour on a wall or ceiling 
when the mortar or plaster is not diy. The colours sink in and 
remain for ever. 

125, Missal-marge—n argin of a book containing service 
of Mass. 

127. Serenade—sing song at his lady*s window. 

133-159. These lines caiition us against discovering 
Biowning^s own personal opinions on religion and other 
subjects in these poems. 

145. The Biowtung'- came to I.ondon in 1855. 

147. Imbrued—stained. 

150 Samminiato—San Miniato, a church in Florence. 

155. Silver—white nioonshine. 

160 Old sweet mythos—the old sweet story of Endy- 

mion given also by Keats. 

163. Zarathnshtra. known as Z'>ioa'-ter in the West, was 
the great reformer of ihe ancient religion of Persia. He was 
said to have studied ilie a'^pect of the heavens by night. 

164. The Italian astionomer Oalileo needed an observa¬ 
tory. He devised the concave lens for the telescope, 

165-166 Homer composed a //rmH/o Diana. Keats gave 
Endymion where he retold »he old sweet inythos of ihe moon 
loving a mortal. The moon-strurk mortal was Endymion 

169-171. These aie the pictures on the other side of the 
moon as they are imagined. The other side is not visible to 
man from the earth. 

172 176 In DWmj. 2^n0, we read—‘And they saw the 
God of Israel—and there was under his feet as it were a paved 
work of a sapphire stone, and as it were ihe body ot heaven in 
his clearness/* 

184_lfi6. Even the meanest living creature has two aspects 
of the soul. He shows one aspect to the public, and the other 
to the woman he loves. The second is more real and true 
because the mask is removed. 


NOTES : PROSPIOE 
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1^7-197. The poet admits that he endeavours to show 
himself‘‘in some unique aspect to his wife ; but it is much more 
true that she, whom the world knows only as a poetess, has in 
her spirit” a new and moie fascinating light. The public does 
not know her truly and fully. The poet as lover sees the silent 
silver light and shade. 


^ 23. Prospice 

This was included in the Dramatis Personae (1864). It was 
compo'cd in the autumn alter hiN wife’s death. 

This is, beside Donne’s sonnet On Death, the great poem 
challenging death. Nobly does Browning write on the awful 
“minute” and his fight with the “Arch Fear.” The poet 
vistialiscs that he is f.ice to face in “the black minute” and in 
“the power of the night” with the ‘Arrh Fear.” “In this short 
poem is concentrated the strength of a great soul and the 
cotirage of one who is prepared foi the worst, with eyes unban¬ 
daged.” The opening lines have a rare diamatic intenjity. 

The title means “look forward.” The poetn expie'-'es 
what his wife had made of the poet. There is a steadfast 
sadness that she is gone. There is a “steadfa t lesolution due 
to her 'wcet and enduring power, with wliich, after her death, 
he promised, bearing with him his sorrow and his niemory 
of joy, to stand and withstand in the battle of life.evf'ra 
fighter to tlie close. “It ends,” says Stopford Brooke with 
the expre•<^ion of his tritunphant certainty of meeting her, and 
breaks forth at last into so great a cry of pure pas^ion that ear 
and heart alilce rejoice. Browning at his best, Browning in the 
central fire of his character, i' in it.” 

This poem is a challenge to a spiritual conflict. It quivers 
with the certainty ofvictoiy and it radiates the prospective loy 
ol reunion with the beloved dead. The \ateiance sprang from 
^ the very depths ol the poet’s heart. 

The problem of recovery after death i'> the major concern 
here. There is a note of stiuggle. The heioic heart is ready 
to bear the biunt and pay in a moment gladly‘ life’s arrears 
ol pain, darkness, and cold.” This note is sounded very 
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effectively. The 6nal cry is intensely felt. This longing of 
bereavement is made more explicit in Abt Vogler and Rabbi ben 
Ezra, 

After her death, in his wife’s Testament, Browning wrote 
this passage from Dante : *‘Thns I believe, thus I affirm, 
thus I am certain it is, that from this life I shall pass to another 
better, there, where that lady lives, of whom my soul was ^ 
enamoured.” And Elizabeth Barrett becomes the “soul of my 
soul” in the poem. 


NOTES 

1—6. The march towards death is pictured as an ascent of 
the hill. In another poem Browning called it the ‘crag's 
sheer edge.’ As you climb the hill, there are natural obstacles 
and these are presented here vividly. 

1. Fog—vapour suspended in atmosphere at or near the 

earth’s surface. Feeling the fog is feeling a certain choking 
sensation, feeling a certain obscurity. ^ 

2. Mist—water vapour descending in fine drops smaller 
than rain drops, having a filmy vision caused by the disorders 
of the body. 

3. Choking of the throat and disorders of the body are 
over. Now the snows begin indicating the failure of iensibiliiy. 
Then the blast or the strong gust of wind blows. 

4. Place—destination, moment or place of death. 

5-6. Death is a powerful darkness, and has the compelling 
pressure of the storm. The ‘crag’s sheer edge’ is the post 
owned and held by death who is the enemy of life. 

7. Arch Fear—chief or pre-eminent fear for all living 
beings. 

8. Yet— inspite of the joys and sorrows and fears. A 

9 The journey of life is over. Life is a continuous and 
long ascent. Yet at the close of life when we have reached the 
top of the hill, there-'is a last struggle we have to wage, we 
have to fight with death. 
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10. Barriers—obstacles between the life on earth and the 
life after death. 

11. Guerdon—reward. 

12. Of it all—of the whole life. 

15-16. The poet hates to be treated as a coward by death. 
We should not allow death to approach us stealthily, to 
capture us unawares, and to lead us by the nose. We must 
always be alert. 

17. Of it—of the battle against death. Fare—behave, 
succeed. My peers—my equal*. The reference is to Hercules 
who brought Alcestis back to life after vanquishing death, in 
a play 'Alcestis* by Euripides. 

19. Brunt—main attack. 

21-22. Suddenly the great moment approaches. The 
moment when we appear to be losing the battle, we arc really 
succeeding. All failure is only an apparent failure. The 
worst moment of death is to the advantage of the brave man. 
The moment of death is the black minute. When it comes to 
an end there is the eternal life. 

23-28. The brave man overcomes death. In the moment 
when he seems to be failing miserably, he succeeds. By out¬ 
wardly conquering his body, death leads his soul to the 
eternal life. The brave man has then a supreme vision. The 
elements have been raging till now ; and there have been the 
devilishing voices of doubt, anxiety and wrong agitating him. 
These shall then contract and they will blend into one another. 
All these are transformed giving rise to an experience of peace 
first. Then there is the experience of joy, true spiritual joy. 
There is an immortal light and the soul realises its immonality. 
It is followed at once by his reunion with his beloved in 
heaven. The love which began on the earth finds its perfection 
and culmination in heaven. He will realise his true identity 
with his beloved, and hence she is the soul of his soul. He will 
leave everything else in the hands of God. There is a supreme 
trust in God. 
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24 O Lyric Love 

This is the invocation to the spirit of Mrs. Browning in the 
first book of The Ring and the Book (1868-69). By the Fire~side 
and One Word More are Browning’s intimate gifts to his wife 
when she lived. ' Prospice and the dedication of The Ring and 
the Book are his tributes to her memory after his ‘Lyric Love* 
had left him.” 

Arthur Symons observes on this page—“ TAe Ring and 
the Book was the first important work which Browning wrote 
after the death of his wife, and her memory holds in it a double 
shrine—at the opening an invocation, at the close a dedication. 
Ihe words aie sacred, and nothing remains to be said oi them 
except that they are worthy of the dead and of the living.” 

Browning informed Madame due Gnaire about his 

wife’s work—“She has genius, I am only a painstaking fellow. 
Can’t you imagine a clever sort of angel who plots and plans 
and tries to build up something—he wants to make you see it 
as he fees it—shows you one point of view, canies you oflf to 
another, hammering into your head the thing he wants you to 
understand ; and, whilst this bother is going on, God Almighty 
turns yoxi off a little star—that’s the difference between us. 
The true creative power is hers, not mine.” The invocation 
embodies this spirit of reverence and humility. 

NOTES 

1. She began reciprocating his love by expressing it in her 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. The sonnet is a form of the lyric. 
A love which is lyrical is personal, emotional, aesthetic, and 
spontaneous. She is half-angel having a divine quality. She 
is half-bird because her soul has always been soaring higher 
and higher with lofty aspirations. 

3. Braved the sun —faced the Italian sun. 

4. Took sanctuary—retired to the sacred place. Holier 
blue—the holy blue, sky of God. 

5. Kindred soul—a similar and related soul, that of 
Robert Browning. 


NOTES : O LYRIC LOVE 
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8. Blanched —made white, 

10. To marry and thereby to lead the life of a dutiful 
wife which brings suffering and death beside other things. 

11. CSan thy.change —her soul is beyond change 

because it is immortal and eternal. 

12. Realms of help— the heaven that gives help to man. 

14. Browning believed that she had real genius, that she 
had the real creative power. He is thankful to God for being 
a poet. He was made to sing by God ; but God made her 
teach him how to sing. 

15. Bent head —humility. Beseeching hand —suppli¬ 

cating, begging. 

24. Heaven is her home because she has become immortal. 
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first.** 
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16. Explain Browning’s outlook on life. 
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20. Explain : “Browning shows remarkable resource and 
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22. Write an essay on the dramatic monologue of Browning. 
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